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DISSERTATION IV. 



On happiness. 



PART I. 

Jdur^s. tnic Happlnefs afcertained from an EfiU 
mate and Camparifon of bit various Enjoy* 
tnents* 



IF Happiness be a fubjcA that I can 
throw ai>y light on, it is fit that my pre* 
srnible be as ihort as pofliMc. Tlie fub- 
jcfl is fo intcTcfting to every reader, that he 
may be excufed for being impatient to know 
how it is to be managed, or what can be ad- 
dec) to the many treatifes^ ancient and mo- 
dern, that have been wrote upon it. To give 
an account of all thefe would be enough to 
make a ireatifc by itfelf, entertaining, per- 
baps, to fome,but not very fatisfying. Others 
will poffibly make the fame remark on what 
I now write: All I can fay for it therefore 
is, that the view I am to give of the fubjcft 
(hall be fuch as bcft fuirs my own experience. 
I have found the benefit of it in many varie- 
ties of life ; and if (by the Divine Bleffing) 
Vol. II« a others 
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he might make his clcdion, aud regulate his 
conduft accordingly id the purfuit of it. 
What to me appears the moft natural and* 
diftiuct way for him to proceed^ is as follows: 

I. To confider the different Enjoyments 
in which men commonly place their Happi- 
Bcfs. 

II. To lay down fonic Maxims, by which 
vfc may judge of the value of any Enjpy* 
ments^ and compare them one withanother» 
And^ 

III. To apply thefe to the above Enjoy* 
xnents for determining their value, and ia 
which of them true happinefs lies* 

L The Enjoyments in which men do- 
commonly place their happinefs, are to be 
enumerated* 

What is meant by P/ea/ure and Pain in the 
general, every on^'s confcioufnefs will beft 
inform him. They arifc from fuch percep- 
tions as are either agreeable or difagrce* 
' able to our nature ; and, according as any^ 
objeAs contribute to procure us either of 
thefe, they fall under the general denomina- 
tion of Good or Evil: The Enjoyment oi thefc 
•bjeAs, therefore, that is, the cxercife of oup 
r ■ A a faculties 
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faculties on chenii according as they give fuch 
grateful or ungraceful perceptions, we call 
Happinefs and Mifcry in tlic abftraA; fo that, 
as their eflential conditution lies in an agree* 
ablenefs or diraj»rccahlcncrs to our Nature^\\\,t 
manner of diilinguilhing them into different 
fpecicfes or branches^ depends upon the light 
in which human Nature is conildcred. If wo 
confidcr it with fome inoralids, as hiving fo 
many di(lin<5l powrrt of {)erception implanted 
in 4C, to be the inlets of pleafure and pain^ 
and refembling in their exercife uhat aro 
called the five external fenfes ; in ihii view 
thefe objeAst which, by giving pleafure or 
paiut are conftituted good or evil, come to 
bo diftinguilhed into different clafieti accord* 
ing to thefe different Scnfis or powers of per* 
ceiving them, fuch as the /irMVi Senfe, tho 
n9rMl Senfe, the Seofe of Honwrt and tho 
like. 

For diflinguifliirg the enjoyments in which 
fRcn commonly place their happinefs, others 
only confider human nature in the general at 
JUiioMal or SntJlHvn the firft depending pe- 
culiarly on the Mimif the fecond on the unio 
of Bo4jf with iC{ and intermediate betwu 
thefe is the faculty of Im^giMikn^ rcceivio 
imprcflioas from both, and forming them ' 
to images. In this view, as happinefs lie 
the enjoyment of objciJls agreeable to na 
it is either Rational^ belonging to the ra 
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atid purely mental part of our frame, or Sen>» 
Jaal to the Senfitive ; to which a third fpccica 
may be added, under the name of Imaginative 
Happinefs, as being founded in the imagina- 
tion, aflbciating the forms of mental Hap- 
pinefs with thofc of fenfual. 

To the firft of thefe belong more peculiarly 
all fuch enjoyments as are Internal ov Spiritual , 
of which we Ihall have occafion to fay more 
afterwards. To the fecond, fuch as are Ex- 
Urnal and Corporeal; wliich are commonly 
divided into four kinds, viz* Fleafure^ from 
the objeds of fcnfe and appetite ; Po^er and 
authority over others; Wealth or Riches, to 
procure both the former, or perhaps even on 
their own account; and Fame or diftinftion 
in the world. According as one or other of 
thefe is the chief ohjefl; of mens defirc and 
purfuit, four different charafters are formed, 
and their prevailing affcdions take the names 
of Senfuality^ Ambition^ Avarice^ and Emula- 
tion; to which a fifth chararter might be ad- 
ded, of ihofe in whom Indolence prevails, or 
love of cafe, as the principal ingredient of 
their Happinefs, were it not that their enjoy- 
ments are fo near a-kin to the SenfuaL 

The third kind of Happinefs jncntioncd 
we called Imaginative^ as it arifcs from the 
imagination or fancy, aflbciating the ideas of 
Mental Good, fuch as Gencrofity, Publick 
Spirit, Dignity, and the like, with thofe of 

A 3 External, 
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Kxiimal^ fo II to iDike the one nior« !•?!• 
tin;; and alluring, by a uiixturc oi cbcoihtr* 
I'hufy that Plettfurt which lici in gratifying 
the a|)petuci» his joined to it the moral iiteaa 
of locialiiy anU fricndtbi)%hy receiving oihcfS 
to (hare in it, Gcnciolity, and pcihapt CharU 
ty, in lupporting thofe who are not lo receU 
ved, by the cx)>tiicc at which lucb plealuro 
it purchalcd, and the like. Hkhti luve atl^ 
tiJtcd with thciu, the ulcaa ot that eftecoi 
they appear often attended with, and of all 
that puhlick |);oo4 they may be the ineaiii of 
)>tocuring; thou|;h| when the meant are at* 
taincd, the end it oft timei for^rot. Pm^r^ 
in the fame way, ii accompanied with tho 
ideal of I)i);nity, (rrandcur, and Wortbf 
which hclonj; to it only when well applied | 
lamtuwA I)ifrin<^lion with thofe of publick 
<[lccm, fupetior merit, and the like. Such 
arc the dclufive forms under which £x/<rW 
Cocd'w painted by the ima;;i nation, ailbciating 
with it the ideas of fomething higher and 
more excellent, ^ill by conftant indulgence 
and ic|)c(ition,thca(rociationiaie fo (Irength- 
rncd ai to continue, even when we are con* 
vinccd that they are wrong. Thus thongti 
the Mifer cannot anfvver for the folly of hit 
condudt he will noi alter it : He has all the 
ideas of Good, of Excellence, of Merit, of 
Importance, and Enjoyment in life, con* 
founded with his cofieri| ai tbcIi^irr/#M/ man 

ha' 



fc)u with bis table^ afid (fafe romamkk Lavfr 
fvith his Biiflrcls. 

fiuT, for cQunQcrating the diferent en* 
joyiueocs in which meo commonly place their 
HappineG, inftead of any /^^i/^^/^/W divilioa 
ot them, we may do as well to fubftjtute a 
pra^ical one, or to confulc Experience, by 
looking around us to lee what ii is that meo 
are generally mod intent upon purfuing, and 
by enumerating the different objects of their 
purfuity according to the degree of excellence 
commonly afcribed to them. Thefe, there* 
fore> will probably be found as follows: 

1. Senfual PUafure^ or the gratification of 
thofc deiires thai rclpecl the external ienfes 
and appecice?|and avoiding whatever is oifen* 
five to them. 

2. Riches, either for their own fake, or that 
of procuring other enjoyments. 

3. Honour and Preferment, or what is cal* 
led making a figure in the world. 

4. FaTne and DiftinAion, or the applaufe 
and notice of all we converfe with. 

5. Speculative Plcafures,from the acquifition 
of knowledge, and difcovcry of truth. 

6. The Social Pleafures of fricndlhip, com- 
pany, and mutual iutercourfe. 

7. The Pleafures of the Imagination^ enter- 
tained with the wcdui.pf nature or art. 

$• The godlikc'lrkaf^jrcs of doing good to 

-^ \ . aU 
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ill around ui, bjr the oflicei of juftice, charfi^ 
\y, and improveoiciit of their tnindi. 

9. The refemblance of the Deiij,\ti refpe^ 
of \m moral pcrfcAionty and that eojojrmeot 
of him which arifci from a conrdoufoefi of 
devout affcdion towards him, a conformitf 
to his will, and cooiequeot Senfi of his fW* 

VOHf, 

Thru are the different ObjiHt and EtiJ^^ 
menn in winch men do commonly place their 
happinefi, and which^thouf^h thui diftinguifh* 
rd, and diflcring very niiich in their value, 
(as will foon l>e made appear) we are not ta 
fuppofe entirely inconfiflent with one ano* 
rlicr. There is indeed one kind of thenr 
fupcrior to all in excellencei and in which 
we (hall find that the fupieme happinels of 
man confifls. Djt fomc of (he other kinds 
mentioned have likewifc their excellencei 
nox is (here any of them which may not, in 
a proper deforce, be purfucd lawfully and in* 
Doccntly. Our higheft hafpinefi^ however, is 
what v/c ate now iu fcarth of, that we majr 
fee in what fpccics of enjoyment and improve* 
mcnt it conflfis. In order to this, therefore^ 
wc proceed. 

II. To lay down fomc Maxims, by which 
wc may judge of the value of any enjoy- 
ments, and compare them one with ano* 
thcr. The 

I. Wo 
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1. Wc fhall mention is one very common- 
ly taken notice of, that all Phafure is to be 
judged of by its Intcnfenefs and Duration \ and 
fo, on the contrary, of Pain. 

2. No Phafure defcrves regard that rauft 
be followed by the JL^/} of a greater one, or 
z fuperior Pain : nor does zny Pain dckrvt 
regard that muft be followed by a much Su^^ 
rior Pleafure, 

3. That PUafurf muft be always Superior^ 
which belongs 10 the fuptriorfart of our na« 
ture.— -Hence it follows, 

4. That the true happincfs of man muft be 
fuch as is fuitcd to the Nature of Man^ and 
sot to the nature of brutes j nor are we ti 
judge of the nature of wan in general, from 
what appears to be that of foni«,who may b# 
faid to have dcbafcd their nature, by giving 
way too much to the exercife and gratificatiott 
of inferior principles and dcfires, but fnom 
what appears bcft fuited to ihofc principle* 
which are acknowledged fuperior in our na« 
ture, viz. "Reajon and htulle^ : And, as per* 
feftion, as well as pleafure, goes to conftitutt 
happinefs. 

5. It follows alfo« that the higheft happi» 
nefs of man muft condii in fuch enjoymenta 
as arc moft perfeflive of his nature, or moft 
confonant to his hopes of higher happincfs and 
pcrfcftion hireafier^ and, as it were, pr^e^ 
4oward8 it, fo that its value will be increafingy 

and 
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aod not dimintfliing tii our eyC| che ncucf 
tbic we approach to ib< verge of life. But, 

6/rriieHa|>pioe(i mud be romcthiog level 
eveo to (bofe of the nMa»i/l abilicy or capici* 
%y I that iff| it mud cotifiil io fome kind of 
eojoymeots a4a|ited to all^ aod atiaioable by 
tbeus* 

7* It muft alfo be accommodated to all 
timeii places and circumflancet, doc afTirAed 
by the variot« cbangei aiul eond'uioai of bu« 
Bian life, nor fuch at will appear to us caftef 
lef) and suftpid in the immediate view of 
death, when every falU; and fugitive fpeeiet 
of bappioefs will vanilb^ or fink into that ta^ 
fignificaney whicli belongs to it* 

8* It moft confift in IbmetbJng nryjlmf/f,, 
always accelEbleieafily comprebeBded at onee^ 
and made prefent to the mind, yet fo JJ/ttJhe 
or extenfivei that there can be no oppo(itio» 
of one to another In the parfuic of it, bot tho 
contrary* 

Such are the Manlm/p by which we may 
judge of the value of the different kinds of 
enjoyment formerly mentioned, and ilie Om^ 
raOtrt^ by which that kind is di(liogui(hed ia 
which oor bigheft bappinefs coo(i(ls*«-Lei 
lis now 

nL kffVi tbe(e Minimi and Char^at 
10 our di/ferem enjoy nunts^ in order to jud 
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«f)f their value, and which of them chiefly dc- 
fcrvcs our preference and purfuit. 

This application may fo eafily be made by 
•every one for himfclf, that we need not be 
particular in going over the various enjoy- 
ments formerly mentioned with this view^ 
further than to obferve in general, 

f • That^as all of them are, in fome degree, ' 
fuited to our nature; all of them are, in a 
j>rofer </(f^r/<r, jullifiabic in their purfuit : But 

. 2. None of them can go to confiitute our 
highcft happincfs, whofe objeft is external, 

and not perfeAive of the foul, fo that, by all 
the preceeding maxims, the four kinds of 
Fleafure iirA mentioned, are fecluded. 

3. It is eafy to fee, that the three kinds of 
Enjoyment next mentioned, viz. thofc from 
acquifitions of Knowledge, from Society y and . 
from the entertainments of the Imagina- 
tion^ though all more refined, and more near- 
ly allied to mental happinefs than what went 
before, yet, being eafily interrupted and im- 
paired, and not being adapted to all capaci- 
ties, nor accommodated to all times, places, 
and circumftances, they are, by tbcfe laft 
mentioned maxims or charafters, excluded 
from being ^/iZ/W ingredients of our chief 
happincfs: They are, however, fo confiftent 
with, and conducive to it, that they dcfcrvc 
very much of our attention, 

A fearch 
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Pn^ verjr mutable foundauon, and is pariicu- 
larly contrarx^.xaJi£acxemti_in«iiainH6^^ 
ODcd. This objeAion lies much ItT'ODgcT-^^-, 

gainft the entertainments of the imagination, 
whether aridng from the beauties of nature, 
or the imitations of art, in the way of rcfcm- 
blance, refinement, cxprelfiont defcription. 
Thefe are fources of pleafure, both innocent 
and ornamental, but they are neither fuited 
to all capacities, nor to all circumftances, and 
therefore come not up to what we mention- 
ed in the fixth and feventh maximst as pre- 
conceptions of the fovcreign good. 

4. The eighth fpecics of pleafure mention- 
ed, is indeed elFentially ncceffary to the purfuit 
and attainment of our chief happinefs, but 
not what confAtutes it. An eminent modern 
writer * on ihis fubjcd has faid a great deal 
to prove, that happincfs confifts in reHitude of 
€onduil\ but there are many reafons for con- 
iidering this rather as a mean or qualification 
neceflary to happinefs, than as happinefs it- 
felf. A re&itude of temper or difpofition is 
ftill more neceffary, but who can fay that he 
ever fully attained either of thefe, however 
much he endeavoured it; and, though they 
may well be called god-like pleafures, which 
arife from doing ^ood to all around us by the 
offices of juflice, charity, and improvcnient 
Vol. 11. B i>f 
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fifhcre oldoiD^ iroo/< 5* ••• iMfrow and dc* 
I'lctiffd to admit of their having much enjoj* 
ment in thii way t AAs of flriA juflicc and 
duty they may endeavour to praAife^ bur, \n 
rcfpcA of charity and mental tmprovemenf, 
they muft rather be indebted to otheri^ than 
hope to communicate } and though, amidft 
many blemilhes and im(>crfcAions, fome may 
attiiii a higher degree of that confcioufnefa 
ofrcAicude which Tome fuppofe fuflicient for 
liappinefi) yer, befldci that thofe who have 
the befl title to it, may often, through their 
humility and fclf'denialt be more backward 
than others in taking merit or comfort from 
Uf there ^rc cafes of calamity and diflrefiy 
CO which the very l»eft of men are liable^ iti 
ivhich the mind of man requires (bmething 
snore to fupi^or t it| than what depends m \i§ 
own natural Arength, re^itodei or fortitude* 
From all this we may infer, 

5* Thati either there is no fuch thing ai 
true happinefi to be cxptAei and attained 
(a fuppofltion which both teifon and expe* 
rience condemn) or elfe that it mufl tie in 
the lad fpecies mentioned, vJs, the refcm* 
blance of the Deity in ref|H;A of his moral 
perfeAions, and that enjoyment of him which 
•rtfesfrom a confcioufnefs of devout afeAl* 
M towards him, conformity to bis willi and 

Tha 
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y\\t nature of this happincfs, therefore, 
at)d means of attaining it, mud be confidered 
as the moft important fubjeft our inquiry can 
extend to, and we (hall foon enter upon it : 
But here it may be fit to take notice, how 
fully all the charaflers or cflcntial properties 
of true happinefs belong to it. Take its in- 
tcnfenefs, its duration, its confequcnccs into 
the account, and, in all thcfc refpeds, it will 
be found fuperior to every other fpecies of 
enjoyinent that takes the name of happinefs ; 
if is fuited 10 the fuperior part of our nature, 
is pcrfedivc of it, corrcfls every inferior prin- 
ciple, is conducive to higher happinefs and 
pcrfedion hereafter, adapted to the capacities 

of all, and attainable by them, accommodated 
to all times, places, and circumftances,yetnot 
affe(5led by the various changes and conditi- 
ons of human life, nor confined, as all exter- 
nal enjoyments arc, fo as to occaHon any op- 
pofition of intcrefts in the purfuit of it.— On 
llic contrary, the more it is purfuedand attain- 
ed, it will be dill the more diffufive in its in- 
fluence on all aroiKid^ as a heart properly re« 
gulated and difpofed with refpedl to God, will 
mod certainly be fo as to men, upon the fu- 
reft foundation, namely, a regard to the nuill of 
Goo, which will operate more uniformlyt 
and produce benevolent difpofitions andafli- 
onswitli rcfpcdl to men, more eflTcflually 

B a than 
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than ttij TtgtrA to their ment, approbacioo^ 
or fubfervieocf co oar imereft* 

The charader which (omc will probably 
thiok leaft applicable to tbif fpecies of liappi* 
wch, iff that of itf being fimplc, ilwayff accef* 
fible, eafily comprehcudtd at once, and made 
prefcnt to the mind. Inftead of thit fome 
will fay, that the happinefff we now fpealc oU 
ai fupcrior to every other enjoyment, is fome- 
thin^ (b abftradt and refined, that they can 
form 00 idea of it* Abftra^d from fenfis 
indeed it \%% refined al(b and fpiritoal in its 
nature \ but its appearing diftant and dificull 
to be attained, U what may reafooably be ex« 
peded from iu fuperior value, and that indiC- 
pofitioD for fucb enjoymeou which tri&i 
from the mind^f being either coo much en- 
grofled Of polloted by feofible objeAi* Bae^ 
lay afide all tmmoderace attachmeotttothele 
and yoofll find that no idea more ealUy enten 
the mind, or feemi more congesial with ir^ 

than fuch an impreiKon of the divine pre* 
fence and favour, as, however imperfeA aol 
incommenfurate to iti ofajeA, will be fuftct* 
ent to fill the whole capacity of the humao 
foal, and, in an ineffable maoner, Afliile ifii 
influence through every faculty, at the (ame 

time that it \% accommodated to all circum* 
ilancei, condition!, and capacitiei) ai the 
fupreme Author and immediate objeA of this 

happfoe(k 
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iappidtfi miift always have the neareft ac- 
cefs to our minds^ be always intimately pre* 
fent with them, and know how to communis 
cate or withdraw lYizx/enfe of his favour, which 
gives happinefs to the foul, according as it ad- 
vances in purity, conformity to his will, and 
refemblance of his moral perfedious ; the na- 
ture of which, fo far as they are to be com- 
prehended by us, (hall be afterwards confi* 
dered. 

6. One inference more that may be drawn 
from the application we have made of the 
maxims formerly laid down to the difFcrcnc 
kinds of enjoyment mcntionedi is. That, if 
our higheft happinefs lies in the lad of thefe» 
it ought* to be confidcrcd as our chief good, as 
the ultimate end of our life and anions, and 
the intrinfic value of all the otlicr enjoy- 
ments, cfti mated according to tli^ir tendency 
or relation to this. Hence it will follow, that, 
though fome of them may be purfued in an 
entire confiftence wiih it, yet, as others of 
them lead us off to fenfual and external ob- 
jeds, a difengagement ixom thefe n)ufl be cul- 
tivated and attained, before the mind can be 
properly difpofed for the fpiritual cxercifes 
and enjoyments which have refpedl to our fu- 
preme good. Such a difengagemeot is, in- 
deed, the firft (lep towards it, but, as to the 
degrci of this, no rule can be laid down> that 

B 3 will 



will faic every ficttitioo is lifSr, fortber 
tbao diiti the more cempIeK k bi lo • con# 
ftfteoce with the oeceflbrj oAcei eod eagage* 
meats of life, or, the more cbtc cbe mind ii 
ibftraAed from e?ery tbi og feoftble ad4 eor* 
poretli tbe difpofittoo for the bigbeft mental 
enjoymeou will be tbe more compleac, aod^ 
whatever if renounced on accotmc of tbeffli 
amply compeo{ated« 



FART 



PART n, 

mef/ain way of attaining that nvhich 
affears to be Marfs true and ultimate 
Haffinefs. 



THE firft part of cor inquiry is now fini(h« 
ed, and the various enjoyments, from 
which happineft is cooiQionly fought or ex- 
peAed, have been enumerated, ellimated, 
and compared. The refult of all is, that the 
l>igheft happincfs of man confifts in the refem- 
hlancc ZnAfavowr^ or injoymfnt of GoD. He 

has, in this refpeA, put all men more upon a 
level than is commonly imagined, as he hat 
sot left their true happinefs depending upon 
any external circumftances or advantages, in 
refpcd of which they differ very much from 
one another ; but, be their ftations, talents, 
and outward circumftances what they will, 
this happinefs is put within their reach. If 
they attain it, they will not regret the want 
of any thing elfe: If they attain it not, no o« 
ther advantage can compenfate it. Our next 
inquiry therefore, (hall be. How that refera- 
blance and enjoyment of God is to be attain* 
cd, in which our higheft happinels confifts) 

Meaning 
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Meaning by bit nfimhUmi^ t confcrmitjr of 
heart and life to his will, in refpcA of purity, 
rcAitudci and participation of all moral or 
fpiritual perfefiion ; and by his enjrfment. a 
ftBfe of his love and favour, communicatod 
by him to the ibul, and always confcquent 
upon the former. So that the important 7«#-^ 
fiion now before us is, How theffc may be at- 
tained to fuch a degree as is confident with 
the prefent infant (late of our being and fa-» 
cultiesf the full attainment of them being re- 
fcrved to a future period of our exiflence, a 
Aate of higher purity and perfeAion. 

Happiness, in the light in which we have 
coofidered it, is fo pcrfeAive of our nature, 
that it may be faid to be the great end of our 
beings to make eurfelves and all around us hap* 
py. Our own happinefs and that of oiha*f 
have a mutual influence on one another. It 
all centers in God \ the very 9jtnce of it ly. 
ing in that fenft or perfuajion of hnfavouff 
which arifcs from the reftmblance of him men- 
tioned, and conformity to his nuill. The maiii 
fcopc, therefore, of our prefent difquifitioa 
muit be, to take as clear and fuccim^ a view 
as pofliWc of the conduA we are to obfcrve 
with refpeft to the Deity, in order to obtain 
his favour and enjoyment, in which lies our 
r^V/ Happiness, or the ultimate end of our 
being, as now fet forth* 

Thft 
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The great importance of fcttKirg this point, 
in fuch a manner as that the mind may have ir, 
#. ^. the impreflion of it, always prefent, may 
be kept from fluAuatiogy and the whole of 
our life uniformly regulated by it, will now 
be evident $ fo that all poffible acem-acy and 
perfpicuity is neceflary. It muft be done a- 
greeably to the didlates of reafoUf and difco* 
veries of revelation ; and, if it is fo done, to 
the beft of onr knowledge and ability, we 
Ihoold reft fatisfied with the ilTae of our in- 
quiry, without any uneafy doubts or anxious 
fears to embitter our lives, while confcioui 
that we do our beft, in the prefent imperfeft 
(bate of human nature, as to what concerns ei- 
ther knowledge or praAicet Even when we 
endeavour this, indeed it muft be acknow- 
ledged, that we are in many refpeds defec- 
tive as to both 1 but this our merciful Creator 
forefaw, and made foch provifion for redref* 
iing, as that, in confiftence with his juflice 
and authority, he may receive us into/mfourp 
in the way that (hall afterwards be mention- 
ed« 

The order, in which it is now moft natural 
for us to proceed, in our way to that hs^i^ 
nefs which has been defcribed, is by confi- 
dering attentively the three following parti* 
€ulars« 

I. What 



L What idiar or conceptions wc trck^ 
both by reafon and revelaiioiii to have of 
Goo. 

II. What ideas or conceptions they give us of 
$urfelves, and of the relation in which weftaod 
CO the Deity* 

III. The duties and di/fojitions with rcfpcil 
to bim which refuk from thefe^ and are nece(^ 
iary in order to our being approved by bim. 

I. We begin with laying down thefe notions 
or conceptions t which we are led both by rea- 
fon and revelatioui to have of the Duty.* 
And thefe are u followt. 

1. That he is an intelligent immaterial Be-' 
ing, who exifted from all eternity of bimfelf^ 
without limitation or dependence on any 
thing external to himfelf* for his heing^ happi^- 
nefif znA perfe^ion ; and that from him all be« 
iiig, happinefs, and perfedlion are derived. 

2. That he being thus felf-exiftent* indew. 
pendent and intcUigent» hithappinofsconfifti 
ixifelf'enjoymentp 1. e. in the enjoyment and 
contemplation of his own nature and opcra« 
tionst regulated and approved of by the rea* 
fon ^ of his own all-perfeA' and eternal mind* 

J. That 

1^ From thb eternsii reefin^ trery iaftrlor iatsli|fnt b«- 

Iflft 
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3. That iVxtfelf-extftent, infinitely-happy Bc 

*iDg muft pofleft in the bighcft degree all the 
perfedioot that are to be found io created 
beings^ and can be excelled in them by none. 

( I.) He muft have all poilible natural perfec- 
tion^ viz. the mod perfed power^ knowledge^ 
and wifdom. And, 

(2.) The higbeft m9ral perfeZlson, in refpeft 
of, I. Goodneft and benevolence, or a natu- 
ral inclination to communicate his happine(s 
and perfcdion. ^. Holincfs and purity, or a 
difpofition tobe pleafed with therefemblance 
of hisperfedionsia fucb beings as he has 
made capable of them, and difpleafed with 
the contrary. 3. Juftice and righteoufnefs, 
or a difpofition to reward and puni(b fuch be- 
ings accordingly. 

4« Reafon informs us, that, as i\\it fupreme, 
felf-exijlent^ infinitely happy and perfed Being has 

created inferior intelligent beings, of diffe- 
jcnt orders and capacitief, bat all in fome 

meafure 

\n% derives fucb a meaiure of rrtf/M as if accdbry for tJM 
dtredioo of bit condu^, Mcordin^to bU order aod fpbcre 
in natore : This is « luc we coniDonly caU tbe igbt •f 
maturtf ta a cooformity Co vhkli iic« tbe Irm •f nature ; 
and cbc soprrjudiced tcfitmooy of ^eaftm^ «hcD tbos ex« 
crtrd or applied fcr tbe direfiioo of oar ovb com^mH, U 
what £oes by tbe auDe of cvm/iieKce ; vbkb impartialiy 
and onavoidabiy pallcs judraicot oti aJl our adioas and 
afleAioos, approria^ or dt^pprovinf of tbeai tt iril 
^fibt, even, before aay deliberate rcflcAion on tbeai tater* 
vceas; but, vicb mocb more vioknce, »hea this takrs 
pbot, aad ^rtt laimt iot brin^{ tbca mote ocarif tQ 
thctcft ofuaiba. 
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iDeafure capable of the above refetnblaooef 
of whom tbe oolgr beiop that fall iiKuler our 
notice are tho(e called mtn ; ifae eihl of hU 
cteuiug tbem muft have been to comnutnioiU 
to them of bit happinefs and perfedioo, to 
which (at wu obferved) his goodoeCi ioclinet 
him. 

5, From hii goodneft, and tbe cod of bit ere* 
atiog men, reafoo coodudeij that, thoogh be 
has allotted tbem different capacities, fpheres 
and circumftanccf id life, be muft have af- 
forded every one of tbem otijginaHj, fufficieoc 
powers of attainiog a degfce of bappineft aod 
perfection fuited to his capacity ; and, though 
every one has fo much freedom in the nfe of 
tbefe powers, that he may make bimfclf mi- 
ferable, yet the perfeAions of God arc not 
thereby fullied, nor tbe general good of his 
creation impaired. 

6. By reafon we are farther affured, that 
this Su'REMC Being, who exerted his per* 
fedions in creating mankind, that he might 
communicate to them happinefs and perfec- 
tioHiandwho has allotted them the capacities 
mentioDcdi and circomflances of being, with 
free powers of aAion to improve all for this 
end, muft continue ftill to exercife tbefe hit 
perfefiions, by fuperifrtimding tbem, in the 
^^yofhi^frcvidittcep for their prefervation 
and direAion in order to this end, fo far as it 

confiftcnt 
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conGfteot mth the originil free powers and 
•ooftitutioQ he gire them. 

ThuSf I. He moft be in all tunet and places 
intimately prefent with cvcrj' one of them, 
and acquainted with their moft fecret though r$ 
and adions, and tlie jle they make of their 
federal powers and advantages. 2. Hit 
fTwtr is alwajrs exercL^ed 10 ordering cir- 
cumfiancesy and what we call fecond can- 
fci, for their behoof, in a way agreeable to 
their natural liberty, fo far as he fees thac 
they are proper objeds of his favour. 3. His 
gcodmefj^ or beiicvolence, mud he coniinuall/ 
exerted, for contributing to their bappinels 
and perfcdion in the way juA now roeotion* 
cd, as long as they carry on tlie order and 
end of nature^ and rctaiD any of ihoic refeca* 
blanccscf his mora! perfcdions which be csa- 
bled them to acquire. 4. His Hdinef: muftbe 
manifefled in a concioud complacency and 
faiisfaSion wiih fuch of bis rational crccrures 
as, in the ufe of their free powers and capaci- 
tics, carry on thcordcr and end of nature, 
by cultivating a rcfemblance of his moral pcr- 
fedions ; and in a difpleafcre with fuch as 
counterad or deviate from all ihcfe. 5. His 
Juflice moft be difplayed by rewarding ox pa- 
nilhing, either in the prefent or in a future pe- 
riod of their being, fuch as tbusfludy to 
pleafe or difpleaie bim ; nor can we ima« 
gine it agreeable to his pcrfcd holinefs. 

Vol. IL C and 
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end to the juftice of hii mortl goyem* 

ment and admintftratioo of the world, to ptft 

over the fmallefl tranfip'eiEon of bii law, with- 
out ifathfaflhn proportioned to the demerit 
of (he offence. 

Af therefore all men muft be eonfcioui to 
themfclvci of many failurei, trefpaffei and 
offencen againfl God, and of their cominf; far 
Ihort of that reAitude, purity, tnd conform!* 
cy to the divine will ncceflary to happinefi i 
(whatever hai been the ori((inal caufe of thii 
impotency and depravity,) notwithftanding 
tvhich, we cannot fuppofe it agreeable to 
God's goodnefi to make tia all unavoidably 
niferable i In this cafe, I fay, our reafin \% tt 
« ftand, and unable to difcover how God'a 
goodncfs can be exercifed towards usf in a 
confiftence with his Joftice tnd the order of 
his government. A particular rtveUthu from 
bimfclf is the only thing that can fatisfy as 
here, nor is there any other rtvtUthn but the 
Christian that does it cffedually. The 
light, therefore, which it gives us, in this iu- 
cricate cafe, is as follows : 

I. That God created mankind with pow- 
ers fuffident for obtaining that happincfs and 
perfedioD which were the end of their being \ 
but that thefe powers weredifabled by a great 
tod unhirfal dtprmfathn in the perfons of our 

jprimogeni(orS|tbe influence of wbich^ both bjr 

Mtural 
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mtoral and pofliif e appoiotmeor^ reaches all 
their pofierity. 

2. Thatj to repair this ^reaci io the moral 
world, occaiiooed by the abofe of the origi- 
oal free powers with which Goo endowed man- 
kind, and to enable them, on their prefcnt 
footing, to obtain that happinefs and perre<9U 
on, which are the end of their being, with* 
out coanterading the order and jutticc of bis 
government ; He fcut hU Son, the /cco/t J Pcr^ 
fon of the adorable Gooueao, to appear a- 
mongos, that, by fubmitting even to a pain* 
ful and Ignominious death in oar nature, he 
juigjit give him faiisfadion for oar offence^ 
and us an example of a holy and unblame« 
able life, with a clear, diftinA, and forcible 
account of our duty and way to happinels 
through him, fetting before us the ttmu oa 
which we are to have an intereft in his fatia* 
fadion for our undeniable offences againft 
God, and tranrgrcifions of his law. Theie 
titmi are as follows, 

(i.).JlMMi/iiji, or a due fen(e of our own inx- 
bility, id the prelent fiate of our nature, to 
obtain happinefs in the favour and enjoyment 
of God i acknowledging our many dcficien* 
des, and even our wilful, deliberate difobe- 
dienceand neglcAof what we know, or may 
know to be his wilL In ccDfcqucnce of our 
baviog a (eofe of all this, ehriftian ifumilitj 

C a implies 
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Impliei our not relying, for the attaiomenc 
of theendimeniiooed^oDany tngrli^ or abili^ 
ties of oor own. 

(a.) Sorrtm and contriihrtt or 1 hearty con- 
cern for tbii oor difobcdicncc and offenccfi 
in confcquence of die fenfe and acknowledg- 
ment of them now mentioned. 

(3*) hfmfo of oor nud of God's interpoTition 
in an extraordinary way, for reftifying the 
depravity of onr natore in iti prefenc ftate^ 
providing an atonesient or fatitfaftion to bit 
judice for oor diMcdienee % and fo» it fine, 
enabling ns, ootwithftindtog all our deficico- 
eiei and oibnect, to obtain bappioefa io bit 
favonr and enjoyment. 

(4.) A foil belief and perfuadooi that the #3i« 
irMOfdinsry fiffmt who appeared in the Jewib 
nation near eighteen centnriei ago, under 
thenameof Jisuf, who led a virtuous, de« 
Tout; and onblameable life himfelf, publiclc« 
ly taufrht and enjoined the fame to others, 
piofcfled himfelf to be Christ, the MEStf* 
^H| (long before prophefied of, and then ex* 
pcw^cd by the Jews) the Son of God, co* 

•teratl 

* The mod perM and iMoetnt erettnrs eaa nuHln^ 
lYttnfr At rhc hand of God, from whom lt« faetsltks and 

ffcririt^mt are all derived ( m«ch M eaa a imnm mnH 
\\% favour, (o th«t, when any condu^ or duiiea are men* 
t\nurA»% nercdary in order to ie, they are to be conftdered 
ft* ffutHftcationi or condkionf of obuifting ic, tod not a« 
giywy^ uuj rlffim M r\^ht to what la much more (rtt and 
tin liter ircdthun ever my all efgriut wu £rom an Cinhl| 
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eternali and co-exi(ling with the Father, and 
cppearing in the nature of man, that therein 
he might fatisfy God's juftice for the ofTetices 
of mankind, make them reconcileable to him, 
notwichftanding their tranrgreflions of his 
law, and give them an example of a virtuous 
and holy life, with precepts for cuhivating 
it; who wrought many undeniable miracles 
to prove his million, and finally died and rofe 
again, in completion and confirmation of it : 
We are, I fay, to have a full belief and pcr- 
fuafion of his divine miffion, as the Son of 
Goo and Saviour of Mek. But to have 
only heard of thefe Terms of Salvation thr(/ 
him, and to have no objeAion to them, is noc 
fufficient (as fome would* fcem to fuppoCe) for 
recommending us to the favour of GoJ ; there 
xuuft alfo be a cordial acceptance or applica- 
tion of thefe terms, and compliance With 
ihem. — Wc rnuft therefore 

5. Acqutefce />/, and rely upon the atone- 
ment and fatisfaclion he has made to God's 
juftice, and his confcquent mediation or in- 
terceffion for usj as without this the cffcft of 
it can never be applied to us in particular. 

6. All this mud be accompanied with a 
conftant, uniform, and fincere refolution of 
Obedience and Amendment^ in conformity to liis 
doftrinc and example, (both in what rcfpefts 
ihe Pnceptt of his law, and the Inftitutions of 

C3 his 
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bis gorpel) to the otmoft of oor power, tbo^ 
we tre doc co rely on focb obedience for tu 
taininj; tbe ftvour aiMl enjoyment of Cod. 

3« By the Ckri/lian lUvilatUn wc are further 
taujfht, thati at there ii but #/i# Ccdkimip or 
Divine Nature and Edencei in this there are 
ihn§ Perfimp to whom all the |)erfedioni al* 
ready ineutioned belongs but that they have 
dif&rent oflicei or relation! with reijicd to 
mankind : The ift^ that of tbcir common 
Fatin^ Craahr, and Prefcrver : llie ad, that 
of their Red0amr (a« formerly explained) : 
TliC ]d; that of tl^ir SaniHfigr^ applying to 
them all the cfFcAi or beuchd of ftedemption, 
and recovering tlieir nature from iti prcfenc 
depraved (late, to a refcmblancc of the di' 
vine^in moral rci^itude^nd evangelical purity* 

To thefc peculiar dodrineiof the Ctiriftiao 
Revelation,we might likcwifc add (in tbe icnfe 
that (hall be explained in our lad Diflcrtation) 
theafluranceiwehave not only of the /wmorz/f 
//(r of the foul^but likewife of tbe RtfurreClUn 
of the body, with a more particular account 
of the nature and manner of our future 7»^* 
menu and the diflTerent events or conditions 
of good and bad rocni in confequence of it. 

II. Tlie notions which reafon and experi- 
ence, as well as revelation, give us of our- 
selves, and our Mathn to tbe DtiTYi are 

as follows \ 

f. We 
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1. We are coofcioui to ourfelvei that we 
are beings endowed with certain Powers or 
FacuifJet of perceiving, thinking, aAing, rea» 
foning, dii'cerning, diftingoifliing betwixt ac- 

' tiooi and difi^ofitions, and reckoning fome of 
them good, and others eviU both in a natural 
and moral view ; alfo chuiing or refufingi 
purfping or avoiding (hem accordingly. 

2. We are convinced that our being and 
faculties mentionedi had a Beginning, and 
mud have a higher original than any feries 
of fecond caufes we can trace, fo that they 
mod be derived from that riRT Causb, or 
fopreme) infinitely pcrfeft Being, whom we 
have defcribed, and likcwife continually pre- 
fervcd and fupcrintendcd by him, in all their 
circumdances and operations, in fuch a way 
as that (tho* vvc cannot conceive the manner 
of it) his regard and dirciSion docs not en- 
croach upon the free powers of aAion he has 
given us, as ncceflary for the ends of trial, im- 
provcmcnt,andgovcrnmcnt,inourprefcniftate; 
hence then it follows, that we depend on him 
for all that we have and hope for, and that, 
in onrfclvc8,wc are utterly weak anddeftitute, 
infufficient for our own fupport, happincfs 
and perfcAion. 

3. From the ideas or conceptions we have 
of the fupreme Being (as formerly mention- 
ed) it appears that the md of his creating us, 

with fuch powers and faculties, muit l)c to 

communicate 
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communicate to ui his own bappioers aoJ" 
perfcAion io difTercDt dfgreeif according to 
the different capaciciet he thought fit to en* 
dow us withi or the rank he gave us in his 
creation, and thereby to make the glory of 
fail attributes^ natural and morale the more 
confpicuous: So that, from the account given 
of the divine nature and will, it appears, 

'4. That the great End we (hould have in 
view, above every thing elfe, is, to p/fofi or 
ferve Cod^ by fuel) an employment and im- 
provement of the faculties he has given ur, 
as appears mod agreeable to him, mod per- 
fcAive of our natures, and of that fyftem be, 
has placed us in, and moft conducive t& that 
bappincfs which lies in his favour and appro* 
bation ; the fenfe of which, or that reflex plea- 
fure from ir, necelFary to the enjoyment of 
him, does,, in this ftate, refult from the im- 
prefllons or intimations made of his favour, 
through his influence on our own Rtafon and 
Confctence^ giving teftimony,as to the (late of 
our minds, that they are properly aflFecleJ, or 
dilpofed with refpcA to God and man, and 
our condud regulated accordingly, in an en* 
tire conformity and fubmiifion to his will ; 
but, fo far as, in the prefent ftate, we arc 
wanting in this conformity, (o far our happi* 
oefs muft be incompleat, and therefore tiic 
completion of it is referved for a future period 
of our exiftencc* 

5. From 
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S* From thcfe latoral notions of our being 
und faculties, of the Author of ihcra, and his 
cod in giving thcra, it follows, that wc muft 
fuppofc every man to be endowed by him ori- 
ginaify with ihofe powers and capacities that 
zxcfuitcd to his State^ according to his order 
and fphere in nature, however much he may 
differ from other men, or from fopcrior in- 
telligent beings in the extent of thefe. The 
powers, by which men are diftinguiflied from 
ioicrror beings, go under the common name 
of JUafin; this^ vtetj man it endowed witbf 
and has a natural impreifian of its right to di- 
reft bim, aad fuperiority o^tx hts other prin- 
ciples of aiSKon ; nor can wc doubt of its dic- 
tates (when fairly and im partially exercifed) 
being agreeable to the will of our Creator 
iivbo imparted it to us. The vthir prlncipUi 
implanted in us are called Senfes, Appetites, 
AffeAions, and Paffions, which have all their 
ufefulnefs in our prefent frame and ftate, for 
dBfceming the qualities of objeAs, or exciting 
to aAion, but fo as they roufl; be kept under 
tbe government of reafon, improved and ex- 
alted by religion ; that it, by the regard due 
to God in the whole of our condud, agreeably 
to the manifeftatioDS be has made to us of bis 
nature and will. 

6. From our ideas of God's juftice« and the 
order of his govcrniDcnt, we cannot but con- 
clude ourfclvcs to be accountable to him for the 

manner 
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manner in which we ofe thofe powers tn^ 
advantaget we derive from him^ for the endl 
for which they were given ; fo that he muft 
riward or funijh ut accordingly t which, ai he 
does not in this, he muft do in a future period 
of our being. 

7. Thus far man has been confidered as t# 
his Ml NO or Soul only, and its powers; from 
a view of which, and their operations, we 
muft conclude, that the intelligent principle 
they belong to, muft be of a different fub* 
ftance from thofe material beings we fee t- 
round us, and in its nature permanent and im- 
mortal} but we find it intimately conneded 
with, and as it were» infufed into a material 
compofition, of a changeable, perilhiog, and 
corruptible nature, which we call a B0dji by 
whofe organs and members, it perceives and 
operates upon outvmrd material ohjeds, ani^ 
from the ufe of them, can derive imwarJ mo- 
ral improvement, but which is, of iifclf alone, 
incapable of thole moral habits that conftitutc 
true happinefi ; adventitious, as it were, to 
us, and not whac we properly call Htrfihefi 
Dor can we, for one moment, be (ccure agaiuft 

ks change or diffolution. 

S. Tho* we cannot pretend to aflign all the^ 
rta/oiu, for which our Creator thus united 
rational and immortal fouls, to grofs material 
and corruptible bodies, for a certain time i 



ibne of them, that concerns us mod, is obvi* 

ouZffumefyt that having, by this unh», fenfcs 

for difccrciDgi with appetites and propctifities 

for purfuing things external, all tending (if 

Dot properly regulated) to lead us off frota 

our fupreme and ultimate good; our reafont 

or fuperior mental powers, might be put to 

the trial and excrcifed, in governing aright 

thefe inferior principles, and turning our at* 

tentioD to thofe moral habits and exercifes^ 

in which true happinefs lies; in difengaging 

us from external fenfible things, with which 

Vit are conneAed only by our BoJiei, and di- 

reding us how to value and purfue them, in 

fubferviency to the happinefs and perfcAion 

X)f our Souis. 

9. Whatever the condition of human na- 
ture was, when firft formed by its Creator, in 
i-efpeA of the rcftiiude of all its powers and 
principles, and their proper fubordination one 
to another; it is plainthat now the authority of 
the governing faculty /^r/i/&«,for the diredion 
of our condud,i6 fo much impaired,that com* 
pleat happinefs, in the prefent ftate, is unat- 
tainable ; nor can we, without a fupematural 
intcrpofition of the Deity himfelf, for tlic 
renovation of our mind?, and expiation of our 
offences, expcft to arrive at it in a future 
ftate ; from which^ therefore; appears the nc- 

ceffity 
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ceflttjr o{ the Gi^l lUv^Lnhti, tnd comf^iaiM 
with the urms of k, u farmeHy m forth. 

III. This far we have been onljr efldet< 
vouriiig to iflfeftigate the oaiurc of true hap* 
pioelii^iultoclear thewa)rtoit,by cotifiiieriiij 
what ideal or cooceptioni we are, by Ileafoi 
atd Reveiatiofi, tacight to have both of Goi 
fliki of 0ur/f/v0if and the eoDiei|tient nlafk 
ip wliich we ftao4 to the Diif; $ But we mn 
oow come fomewhat clofer to tlie potmi an 
coofiJer what duties and difpofitionif wjt 
refpefi to hiflii refult from this reiatsotii ai 
are oe^^flary to be acteodcd to and cultiv 
ted by u%p if wc would be approved of by hir 
or obtain that fenfe of bii iavour% iu whi< 
true bappiocli coflTtfli* 

The datief which have refpeA to our felh 
creaturcf, ftialt alfo be confidered, as havii 
the divine fandioa to eftablilb them, and t 
iiichargc of (hem never better fecured a 
encouragedi than when a regard to the divi 
will influences to them* 

I. Thcfli what ^efervet to be recomiDef 
ed berci as a proper preparative for ev< 
duty that haa refpeA to God^ iff our mak 

taioi^ 

* K'yt ai mcrftoiitti of Kli ftvoor, or fivlng uy dti^ 
#0 If, but M cooiUiom or ^aiitotWoi aacdbry iof ia« 
J9yif)f it. 
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raining an habitual Ven^eration, Reve- 
rence, and Regard for him, and every thing 
that concerns his worlhip and fervice, giving 
him that efteem and adoration, due to the 
fuprcme Lord and Sovereign of the iTniverfe, 
fupremc (as we faw) in perfeftion, as well as 
in authority, and laying inftantly afidcall fuch 
regard to any of his creatures, as interferes 
Tfith what is due to him. 

2. HcJMinTY is neceflary, or a juft fcnfc 
of our own meannefs, weaknefs, and utter 
infufficiency for what refpcfls cither our own 
being, fupport or happincfs, without the af- 
fidance and influence of the Deity, on whom 
we depend for all we have and hope for : 
Such a fcnfe of this as, tho' it does not lead 
to any thing mean and dcbafing of our nature, 
yet hinders the overvaluing, or thinking 
highly of ourfelves, for any advantages we 
may be thought to enjoy above others of our 
fellow-creatures, in refpcft of natural endow- 
ments of mind or body, birth, fortune, ho- 
nour, and the like; as confldering, that we 
owe none of them to ourfelves, but to the 
unmerited goodneft of our Creator; and that, 
whatever (hare of thefe we have received from 
him, there are others to whom he has givea 
more, and yet we do not think they have 
any merit by this, bnc rather the more to ac*^ 
Vol. II, D counf 
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count (or, in refpcA of its application to diC 
f/cac end of their being. 

7*his HuMility becomes roan in his mod 
|)crfcA (late, and fo differs from that kind of 
humility formerly defcribedt which becomes 
^s as Sinn(frj/in conlequence ot our offending 
Cod; is previous to repentance, and attended 
wicli (hame and forrow, not here implied. 
The Humility here dcicribed» is one of the 
mod natural and becoming dilpolitions any 
jimited being can be poflcilcd of, and mod 
^eccllary to his happinefs, as being an excel* 
lent foundation for every devout difpofliion 
and duty, patticularly tbefe we are next to 
mention, as 

3. Contentment, or an intirc compla* 
cency and fatisfadion with that rank or fpher^ 
of cxidenqe which God has thought fit to af* 
ilgn us in his boundlefs creation, the natural 
powers and capacities he has given each of 
us for a£ling in it, and all thcfe outward cir- 
cumdances of life, pleafant or painful, which 
be fees fit to allot us, being convinced that 
he orders every thing for the bedt in refpedt 
pf the whole, and in refpeA likewife of our- 
felves in particular, if we endeavour to u(e 
iftright the powers and advantages we have, 
which, however fmall they may feem, are 
intirely unmerited, and might; we muft own^ 
Jiavp been fm alien 

Thii 
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This Contentment lies chiefly in the rcftraint 
of our dejires after every kind of outward 
fpoiiy and the difficulty of praftifing it arifcs 
cither,on the one hand, from the want of that 
humility formerly mentioned; or,on the other; 
from the difficulty of moderating fuch dcfires, 
without abating the diligence ncceflary in thd 
way of duty ; but this will be fufficiently fe- 
cured, if the happincfs formerly dcfcribed, 
becomes the chief objeA pf defire, and con- 
lequently a regard to God, and deflre of 
pleafing him, the chief motive to aftion. 

As contentment hasf its foundation in hu- 
mility, it leads to 

4. Trust in God: Hisprcfence, his pro- 
vidence, his perfedlions, (as formerly reprc* 
fented) all concur to make him the proper 
objefl of our higheft truft, without that dan-* 
ger of difappointment which we often meet 
with from weak, changeable, and limited 
beings like ourfelves; from thefe, therefore» 
it mud be withdrawn, if we would place it 
aright upon God, and look, in every thing, to 
his over-ruling hand and invifible influence, 
rcpoCng ourfelves (as it were) intircly on him^ 
and refting fatisfied, not in clear cafes only, 
(for here it is an eafy matter) but alfo in fuch 
as are dark and intricate, of his attention to 
our intcrcfts, by ordering every thing that 

D 2- refpctt* 
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rcfpci^i 111 for the bcA, in (be wiy formtrly 
tuendoned* 

1'hU truA in CoH will leid ui to htutfh ill 
tmoeuditry carei/ tnd nioilcrACo tliefe ibtc 
•re DrcclUtYfto A% our Attention on ttiegrctt 
end of our beinf^i »nd lay afide anxiety abouc 
infrriof and temftorary intercft^ ai wbat will 
mof) r'crtainly be provided for^ fo (49 ai if 
iOuUncnt with thiirnd } fo tbat* even wben 
ddty calif uf to the tife of meanf f(fr our own 
relief or fupply, we (bould iruii in providence 
for (he eventi fltid be prepared tor^ und re* 
concilcd 10 it| whether tcctuit^gly fivourabh 
or not, ai in all temporal purfuiu we are uaf 
certain which of tbo (wo may, in the event or 
iitbef be belt for t^p fiuctft or dJ/afftflntmnii $ 
but an entire reliance on Ood tot thia, and 
firm pf rfuafion of bU knowing and apfwlnt- 
in^ ahv4yi« wh^c will, in the iiTuei b« bcfl 
for Uf, Icadf ui tn 

5. Kx^ujHatioMi or Sutmifi^M to bla will| 
in all (he appoiiitincnti of hif providence whb 
refpe^ to uf, ac<|uicfclng in tbem ai alwaya 
iviie(t and bcft^ and exerciTing Pdilum and 
fhnf AW^/Wr, nnder all the ieemiug cvllii 
(hfjdvtfotaj^ci, and didrcllci we fuficri or are 
itable (o ) a« bein^ pcrluadcd^that the all'wiie 
add infrcifnl Rnkr of (he wot Id, kuowf hrlt^ 
uu4 pyrluc) rnoft ficadily what i» for (he |;c* 
iictAl p/)oJ, ^od for the intercil of each indi- 
vidual j 



Hibil; that the happinefs of a good mani 
will be fecured in all events, and thefe inci* 
dental evils compenfated, and made means of 
promoting it ; chearful Refignation to them is, 
therefore, both our intcreft and duty; as, on 
the other hand, the confideracion of our deli- 
Terance from ihcm, and of all the comforts' 
we derive from God, ftiould engage us to 

6. Gratitude, or a fenfc of the divine 
goodncfs, manifefted in giving us the being 
and faculties we have, alfo, in preferving and 
fupporting them, and'ftill more in admini- 
ftring what is ncccflary for our happinefs and 
perfection, without any merit that can be 
pleaded on our part for nigaging to h. 

Such are the diftrcflcs, which many labour 
under in this life, and which all arc liable to, 
that our grounds of gratitude to God mufl be 
extended beyond the mutable objefts of the 
prcfcnt life, and rauft have refpcfl to mental 
or fpiritual enjoyments, prcfenr and future, 
before this gratitude can be ftcady, uninter- 
rupted, and well founded ; but when it is thus 
fbund^d, and affcftionately exercifcd, it is a 
motive to obedience, moft amiable in the figlit 
of God, and moft delightful to ourfclves, for 
it leads XQ^ and is infeparable from that prin- 
ciple, habit, or difpofition, which is, of all, 
the moft conducive to our refemblance and 

D 3 enjoyment 
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CDJoymeot of Godi and unkm with bim^ mA 
Uiac )f| 

7. LovB to GoD» opcratiog 10 the way of 
icdie, dclighr^ complacency^ ttid acqiiicf* 
CCDCC 10 him at our lupreme good and por- 
uon, and ariflng from the confideration of bia 
unbounded and untncrkcd goodne&i which it 
fo diffufive in its iniluencef and communica^ 
live of bappinefi and periedion to all intel- 
ligent being! ; arifing alfo from the devout 
confideration of hit other amiable moral per* 
fcAioni formerly mentioned^ and the expref- 
flont or manifeftationi of them in hit worki^ 
ai diftinguilhed into tbofe of Natun^ of Pro- 
vidince, and oiCracii the lad of which^ ha- 
ving refped to our foula, and the recovery of 
their happineft and perfeAion, through the 
mediation of the Sow of Gop, and influence 
of hit Spirit, it muft, ofall, be the moft 
wortliy of our attention* and the importance 
of all the reft to ui mi^ depend upon their 
fubferviency to this* 

From the due contemplation thereforCi of 
all thefe, and (heir effedi, at extending to 
each of *ni in particular, that hvt to God a* 
rifcf, which engagei, uniteii and aflimilatef 
the foul to him, difpofei for obeying, and 
qualifies for enjoying him; that it, for enjoy* 
ing that happinefs which arifei from a fenfe 
of his favour^ or reciprocal evidences of hit 

lovci 
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lovCf imprdTed upon and manifeftcd to th« 
foul: Bui in order to its beiog thus engaged 
and devoted to God^and an alcendescy given 
t^ his love, there muft be 

8. A devout tUfittgagement'^^from the mforldp 
that it, from all thefe outward fenfible and 
tranilent enjoyments, wbofc influence extends 
not to our future happinefs or mifery, and 
If hicb, eveo at preient, are not fatkfying to 
t be (bul, nor perfedive of it ; yea and alfo a 
difengagement from, and fuperiority ovcr^ 
all tbofe pains and calamities, vrbich are of 
an outward nature, have refpe^Sl only to this 
life, and can neither hurt nor pollute our fouls.* 
It is not by ftarts, nor from fomc particular 
objeds, (which perhaps lie not much in our 
way) that this difengagement is to be prafti* 
fed, but it mnft be rational, habitual, and un- 
referved, not fo as to forbid any attcniion to 
the neccflary offices, or even innocent amufe- 
ments of this life, but to raife our minds a- 
bove it, to make us look down, with a kind 
of indifference, on every thing external to the 
mind, with which we are conncflcd only by 
its union \vith the body, and the paflions and 
appetites ihat have refpeft to it j and from 
which confequcntly vi^c muft be fcparated by 

our 

• The DiCiire of thif religious diiengagement from 
tke woria,- it treiacd of more paracularly in the Cxth 
PUIbtiUom 
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our difuDion from the body, fo that all tho& 
pleafures and pains which extend no farther, 
icirccly defervc any regard, while our fu* 
preme happineft in* the favour and enjoymenr 
of God| if not affedled by them. 

In this habitual difcngagemint from exter^ 
sal ibingi, ai fenfual pleafure, wealth, power, 
fame, and every falfe fpeciei of happineft for- 
snerly mentionedi fo at not to indulge the de* 
fires alter thorat nor be elevated by the ac" 
quifiiion, or difquicted by the loft of them# 
lu being thus, as it were^ fuperior to all out' 
ward pleafuret and paint, coDlIds the two car* 
dinal virtues of Temperance and Foriitude^or 
the juft government of thofe appetitei and 
paiEons, plcafant or painful, here given ut for 
exciting to adion ; but which are fafe and* 
ufeful only lb far at they are ijiut governed 
by reafon and confcirnce. Hence (hen we 
come to mention another duty, which is of 
particular conlequence to happineft, and oa 
wliich all the reft depend, viz. 

9. The right ufc of our fuperior powcrt or 
Reason, in regulating all our adlions, and 
affcAions, or motives to adion. 'V\\u is the 
voice of God within us, and obedience to it 
is obedience to him wlio gave us ir, and who- 
will require no more of us than it requires and 
difcovcrs (cither by itlclf, or through the 
light of revelation) to be agreeable to his 

will 
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ivill. The proper cxcrcifc of it lici in in* 
quiring into, and being well acquainted with 
our own naturc'^f and the Author, and end of 
onr beiogf (as above traced) examining fairp 
\j the nature of every objedl of purfuit, and 
its tendency to this end, fo as to purfue or re* 
jcft it accordingly. Thus,forinftance,we(hall 
find, upon fucb a rational examination or in- 
fpc^ion, that external good and evil have no 
ioiriofic value, and defervcno regai'd, further 
than as the improvetfient and true happinefs 
of the Diiud is a/KcAed by them. 

How reafbn ii to be exercifed, in all the 
particnlar occurrences of life, needs not, nor 
can it be fpecified, bnt its didates will always 
be obvious, if attended to, even with that dc* 
liberation which is condftent with aAion ; 
and when it is exercifed with refpeft to the 
fDorality of our own aidioDs, it takes the 

name 

* This Impllet knewuig the end of our creation, and, 
not only the nature and powers we have in order to this. 
In r««MiM witk ocKcrt, biiC Ukewife that parHcuiar cha* 
ra^er, coanitution, and temper of mind in which we 
«!iffcr from tfiem ; it being, perhaps, at rare to find two 
perTona agreetnff in this, as two plants or trees, or any 
two natural bodies of the fame form and ma£nitude« 
Our infinitely wife Creator has given every one of us hit 
peculiar talents and capacities io li£e; thcM we have rea* 
ion giren us to find out, occupy, and be fatiified with, 
•nd thougli they ibould ieem to be inferior to thofe of o« 
thera, yet, when properly appUed, they nay lead ecnally 
to that happinefs, which confifts In tnc favour of God 
f&bo gave ui them, and wh* never will call any man t» 
ifloonot for a uleot that wu not given him* 
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name of Ccn/cUnci, wUhoot the approbation 
of which there can be no happioefi. 

Notwithftandingi however* thefc occajofiaf 
diAacet of reafoo and confcience, it would 
be of no fmall ufc for the rational and confift* 
ent conduA of life, to lay down foroe fixed 
principles of conduft for yourfclfj either 
more general, running through the whole of 
life, or particular, rcfpefting particular parts 
of it, eafily deducible from the former, and 
adapted to particular circumftances and con* 
ditions in which you may be placed- He that 
does tx>t thus zA from fixed principles of rcu 
ion, or according to its uniformt and even 
occafional didates, but is determined by va« 
liable motives of humour, fancy, paffion, or 
caprice, can never depend* upon bimfelf, nor 
be depended on- by others; being, as it were^ 
the rport of every temptation* But the ad^ 
ing thus habitually, fteadily, and uniformly^ 
from a regard to reafon and confcience, re* 
quires, 

10. Kefolution and fteadinefs, for adhering 
firmly to their didates, in every aAion and 
cir cumdance of life t Without fuch refo- 
lutionand fteadinefs, neither the beft laid 
fchemes, nor the beft natural difpofitions will 
be of ufe to us ; and a man may make him* 
felf very unhappy, even in this life, from an 
immoderate dcfiirc or aversion to things, which 

reaftfa 
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reafon would teach him to derpife. The bed 
ivay of acquiring fuch refolucioo for adting 
rationally, confcientioafly, and confiftenclyi 
is by frequent refleAion on the fuperiority 
of reafon to every other principle of aftion. 
Faitbf indeed, rifes higher, but muft be found- 
ed on it* We may alfo refledt on the fupe- 
riority ofthai ha ppinefs, which arifes from 
ihe approbation of reafon, to that which, ari- 
fes from the gratification of pafSon, fancy or 
appetite, when leading oiF from it, or even 
to that which arifes from the approbation of 
|he world; for It fpeaks the teftimony of 
God himfelf in our favour, and is a kind of 
participation or refemblance of his own hap- 
pinefs, which confifts (as was formerly de- 
fcribedj in the contemplation of his own per- 
feftions and operations, regulated and appro- 
ved of by the reafon of his own all-perfcft 
iind eternal mind. 

In thefe two, reafon and refoluthUf accom- 
4)anied with a nice and quick difcernment of 
^he propriety of adions and charaacr8,lics the 
whole art and conduft of life, and particular- 
ly, itiZifclf-commandy which confifts in giving 
jeafon the command of all our thoughts and 
adions, and which, where the difcernment 
ior fagacity above mentioned has refpedl to 
icommon life, conflitutes the cardinal virtue 

of Pruj>£nce. 

Most 
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MofT of the duiiei abotre mcDtioncd hive 
t more immediate refped to the Deity ^i 
but thofetbat refpe&our /ft/^W'trfaiun/inTo* 
aciy, are equally required by liimy and confe- 
quent on tbe former. They may be all com- 
prehended in the general term of Bcnivo* 
LCNce t to all around ui, or a conflant de* 
fire and endeavour to promote their happt- 
iieri. If thli god'like difpofition, this true 
reremblance <rf the divine goodoefi prevailii 
it will not fail to exert itfelf in the following 

I. J vanes ia giving every one hit due^ 
or what he baa a right I0| and Ihunning eve- 
ry thing that bai tbe leaft appearance of un- 
fair dealing or injuAice. 

This comprehends #y«/(r, or doing to othen 
is we think it would be reafonable they (hould 
do to us in like circumftances, whether law 
obliges to it or not i alfo /ftufh/f a virtue 
that hat chiefly refped to meni and requires 
a conformity betwint our fentiments and the 
outward expreflions of them» fb far as others 
have a right to their being communicated, 
without deiiring to impofe upon others^ in re- 
fpe£l of our own charaAer and condufi, even 
where fauhy or blameable. The praAice of 
this fincerity is alfo recommended with re* 

fpeA 

* Set more of all theft Dtitift In the lirfl DIflertilloii* 
t Loving oar Bc)|hb€rtirf m o«fftUcf« u wt Stf lour 
ftp rcflei it. 
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fped to God, becaufc that, though iris evi- 
dent to all that nothing can be difguifed or 
concealed from him, yet when infincerity 
grows into a habit, it will indnuate itfclf even 
into our conduft towards God. Under the 
head of judice we might further mention va^ 
racity, or a regard to truth, i.e. to what we 
believe to be truth ; alfo Intcgrhy and HonS' 
fty^ which have refpeft to reftitudc of inten- 
tion in general. As for what is commonly 
called Honour ♦, it feems to confift in a re- 
gard to Charafter, rather than Confcience, 
Law or Intereft, and is a virtue only fo far as 
It falls in with our ideas of juftice in any of 
the other form? mentioned. Next to jufticc 
we may mention, 

a. Charity, as implying not only a difpofi- 
tion to relieve the indigent and diftreffed, l)Ut 
likcwife the being kindly aflPefled and difpo- 
fed with refpcft to all men in general, rather 
favourable ihanharQi in judging of them, and 
ready to communicate to them according to 
our ability and their ncccffity. Thus under 
the head of charity, we may comprehend 
Vol. II. E Jympathy 

• The diOates o( ctnjcience (when rightly infortned) irc 
fixed and immurable, the hws of honour fluOuating and 
Yatiable. Baron de Montefquieu's idea of thcfc laws, and 
of the importance of thii principle in nmnarchical forms 
of government, dcfcrves attention and further examina- ' 
tion ; it doe< not however full much under our prefenc 
notice, but the nature and office of confcience it of Aich 
importance, that we have made it the lubjedt of our lirft 
Diflertation. 
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fimfatJj with the afflifled, c^mpufion to the ml* 

fcrjbic, mctkneCi znA forbearance towards the 
injuiious, gccJ-^iU gnd huf/iamty to all without 
exception. Thcfc have all rcfpcd to fuch 
djtics, as tliou')r|i not (IriAty bimiin;; on ufy 
yet arc natural, becoming, anJ nrcelFary to 
make human life comfortable. Of the fame 
nature, though in a left degree of obligaiiont 
\^ generojiiy^ w!icn we go fiithcr than even 
jultice or charity requires in communicating; 
or, in diJ'pcnfing iometimes even with our own 
liglits in favour of others ; in which may be 
comprehended iiberaliij and hun/j, and to 
i\hich may be added that difpofiiion to pa/ 
others all the refi>eA due to them according 
to their di(lin£lions of rank or merit, and their 
relations to us, which fume exprefs by the 
sume of courtej/f 2nd which, in this view, may 
be confldcrcd among the offices of juflice due 
to others, though the right to it i« not fo per* 
{€& as to amount to a moral obligation. 

When mention is made of cemmunicaiingio 
othersiis a part of the offices either of ju. 
(lice or charity, we muft always confider it at 
comprehending whatever has rcfpeA to the 
imprenement of the mind, as well as to the out- 
t;?ard accommoilation of lifC| it being no lefs 
acceptable to God, and conducive to the real 
ittercft and happineii of men. 

The 
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TBe duties wbith refuk from the various 
relations natural or incidentaU in which we 
(land to others, are evidently comprehended 
under Tome of the heads or branches already 
mentioned, and their obligatiou plainly found* 
ed in the will of God, who placed us in thcfe 
relations, and has therefore made a regard to 
them neceflary, in order to our having thac 
enjoyment of him, or fenfe of his favour, in 
which true happinefs confifts. 

After thus enumerating the duties and dif- 
pofitions, which do mod naturally refult from 
thofe notions of God and of ourfelves former- 
lylaid down, and a regard to which is necefla- 
ry to our being happy in his favour ; the fol- 
lowing conjtderations will be found of no fmall 
importance, in order to our obtaining the 
jiappinefs mentioned in confequence of them. 

t. In order to the uniform difcharge of our 
duty or regulation of our condud, it it necef- 
fary for us to have fome om rule or princlph 
always prefenC with us, for direAing and ex- 
citing to aAion,in fuch a way as appears mod 
conducive to our attaining that fenfe of God's 
favour, in which we faw that the true happi. 
neffofallhis intelligenc creatures confifb; 
and that principle, which, of all, feems moft 
eiFe<5luaI a )d conducive to this, and which we 
may always, upon the fmallcfl' reiledion, call 
to our aidj and have prefenc with us, is an 

£ % uniform 
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unifdrrn drfire off/ia/»£ God, or t regard 
t'l hii wtll| ai alwajri intimaicd lo ui, by the 
rcafon of our own rnindf, or confctcnce, afli(l« 
ccl and cri)i);liincd by revelation : While we 
Iiavc flic lefltrrioriy of ihii in our favour, it 
iliould be our eiidcavoor, to have our hap]it« 
Ticfi at independent ai | oHiblc on all outward 
circuniflancetyeventf, oradvanfaj'Mjand par. 
ticularly on chc opii/ioni of men, which, the/ 
a rcltraint very nlcf.il to locicty, where no 
hi((;hcr principle lakei pl^ie, U, by no nieans 
'4 moral or viriuoui ti?| or a pro| cr (uundal^ 
on of liappineff. 

a* Aiiuther coriftderation^of the hif^hcft 

ini|/ortance to ha) pinch, is, that at, after all 
our endeavours of conforminK our heartt and 
livei CO the divine will^ by fuch a regulation 
of our teoiper and conduA ai bat been dcferi* 
l>ed, we mud all be fetifible of many lhorc« 
corning',) and ofTrnccf a|;ainft Ooil) there tnoA 
theref'/:c le a humble and inceffant a|^>lici- 
tlon (o him (or fard^n, in the manner former* 
]y mcf;r:onrd; a; (ct forth to u% in the fl^ri/H^ 
Mfi nvelaihns and, upon fuch an application 
for pardon, and confequent return to our 
duty, and reconciliation to God through the 
lofrfMfMl i/ffMciof our Rfdccrncr, we fliould 
beware of fpicflionin}; hit favour, and there- 
by impairing or intcrrupiiiig that happincb 
uhicharilc^ from (he (cnic of it. 

3. Aa 
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J. As the highcft pcrfcftion of an intelli- 
gent being confifts in the conformity, chiefly 
of its moral powers; /. e. the will and affec- 
tions, to the w/// of God, the fenfe of whofe 
favour thereupon, conflitutes its happtnefs ; 
it is ncceflary to obferve, that this conformi- 
ty has a refped, not only to the M»g but 
likewife to the fuffering his nuill; for there 
may be cafes afligncdi of fuch dcpreflion and 
diftrefs, as fcarcely to leave room or ability, 
for the cxcrcife of any aAive virtue, with rc- 
fpccb to others, and yet, we cannot fuppofc, 
that, even in thcfc cafes, true happincfs is un- 
attainable; it muft therefore here arife, from 
that conformity to the divine Will, which 
may be called Pajfive : i. e. in the way of fuf- 
fering or fubmittingto it, with that patience, 
reiignation, and dutiful acquiefcence in the 
Will of God, which becomes his reafonable 
creatures, — and which, we may be afllired of 
his beholding with an eye of favour and re-* 
gard. 
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PART III, 



Means of forming the Temper for 
Hafpinefs^ Mnd avoiding theft occa« 
fional Difqulctudes, by which it if 
often i)nf aired or ipiterrufted. 



WHAT wc have to fuggcft on this hcadi 
(hall be in the way of Dsreeiiom drtvtn 
from Exp<ncHce and Oh/knmtion; for more of 
which, wc beg leave to refer , not only to tbo 
SacrfJ IVritittgt^ but even to Tome ancient mo« 
ralidsi particularly Efi^etus anJ Senrca, and 
to what every one may gather from his owoT 
experiences in life^ if carefully digefled and 
rcflcdlcd on. 

As much of our happincfi, or unliap^ 
pinefs in life, depends upon the govern^ 
went of the Pafom ; we have, in another 
Trcatife^p of adiflFcrent form, endeavoured to 
bring all thai is material on this fuhjc^.^ into 
one comicAed fchcmc or fyftem; and have 
likewife fubjoincd a Dijfirtation^ on fuch of 

them 

* A view of the llumin FicultUi tod PtfConi^ cntltu* 
led, The Heart DifpUyei, (>c. 

t Se: the following Dlfc. Ution op Pciirf , in% 



Acta as have moft conncctioB with the fubjeft 
of this. 

In the view in which we confidered theya^ 
fteffte happincfs and perfe&ionof Man>as all ecu* 
teringin cheOEiTY|#. r.in refemblance ando* 
bedience to hiiHi and confequcnt imprcflions of 
hisfavour^ it fccms abundantly cvidcnt,that triw 
happinefs is, in this light, more accoromoda* 
ted to men of all circumftances and capacities^ 
than' in any other light in which it can be 
confidered; it does not depend upon the num* 
bcr or fuperiority of our talents, but on the 
proper cxercife and improvement of them ; 
it is therefore within every man^s reach, it i) 
attainable by all; but, from this we muft not 
conclude, that there is no difficulty in the at* 
tainment; the more valuable any objeA is, 
there is commonly ihe more difficulty in this; 
let us fee therefore by what means this diffi* 
tulty may be furmounted, in the purfuit of an 
object, which is, of all others, the moft valu- 
able. — The 

I. Mean which we (hall mention, and which 
is indeed of all the moft effcftual for this pur* 
pofc, is Prayer, or humble, finccre, and de- 
vout applications for the influence of that mer- 
ciful Being, from whom all happinefs and 
perfcftion are derived, who is always inti- 
mately prcfcnt with us, knows the various a- 

yenues to our hearts, can, in an ineffable man- 

ncrj 
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ner, diffbreinto tbero htppincff or miferf^ 
liai conipaifion on (he wcaki takei ycngewocB 
on the wickedf ofTcn pardon (o ihe |)entcent^ 
feen and cmouragei every motion in our fouls 
cowardi hiiiii and renutrei our making (iich 
applicaiioiu to him» but communicates bit 
aid 111 luch a niannci, aa not to (u|)crled€ our 
cnUcavourv by doiiij; violence to our mental 
£icuuici. Uoubi not therefore the efficacy 
oi Pr4^ir, throu^li tl&e lucdiatioii oi your Re* 
dccuiCi ^ icripiurc Uccliici| rcalon tclUhea^ 
and cx(>cricncc cunhrnu it. 

Nut that wc can iiUuim Cod of any thing 
he kiu;w not luioic, or move hiui to act u« 
thciwilc than he lia* determined, and icei a* 
greci&bic to the clcriul rule* ol ii|;ht and c^ul* 
tyi but aa u evidcncei the icchn^k oi our 
own iiiindV| and tciuU to cilabhAi ihcm in a 
humble and hrm dcpcimcuce on hii providcitcey 
coiUormity to h'la will, and rclcmhlaiice of 
tlicic pciiccliotu we adorC| lo far ai ihcy are 
communicable to ui. 

It i» lun, tlicrcforo, any outward poAure 
or exprcflion of devoiioiii however becoming 
in their own place, or any lonj^ (lrc(khci of 
fpiritual contemplation, (which (omc |>crhapi 
may be incapable of) much Icf* a icpetition 
of certain forms however elaboi ale, uhich 
1VC here didin^uiih by the name of Praj^gr, 

but every effort of the foul to maiiuain a j^i* 

ritual 
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rifual interceurft with its Creator, in the way 
of humble proltration before him, adoring his 
pcrfedlions, contemplating his works, acknow 
ledging his mercies, confcffing and lamenting 
every att of undutifulncis to him even in our 
thoughts, fludying an habicual regard and coih- 
formiiy to his will, and imploring his pardon^ 
dircdioD, affiftancc, and acceptance, through 
the mediation of our adorable Redeemer, (in 
the manner formerly explained) even the ctcr- 
sal Son of God, ami Saviour of the world. 

It may, however, not be improper to ob- 
ftrve, that, even with a firm belief of three 
pcrfons in thcGoDHBAD, we Qiould carefully 
maintain fuch an idea of Vnitj in the objed 
of our worlhip, as may prevent its being divi- 
ded, weakened, or corrupted. 

Next to that frequent,humble,and habitual 
intercourie with God, now fpoken of, in aAs 
of mental or verbal devotion, by which fome 

prclibation (I may iiaiy) of the joys of Heaven 
IS poured into the foul ; a 

a. Mean of elevating it towards God, and 
forming it for that happinefs, which arifes 
from the fenfe of his favour, is Medita- 
tion, not fuch as requires always retirement 
from the world and its occupations, (tho* thii 
alfo may foraetimcs be ncceffary) but the ac- 
cultoming ourfclvcs to think rationally, feri- 

oufly, and devoutly, on the various objeds or 

events- 
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Cf entf that occur to Wp particulai ly fuch 
cnrrcncci at refptd ourfclvcs (o ai lo drair 
from ibcm iome mental im(;rovcmcnt, or 
fucii liaSici and iroprcfliont 9« may U any way 
conducive to the (!ue re^Nilitioii, (he comfort^ 
and hapinnefii of our fooU* 

Let rcafon be nrver To much convinced of 
the im| ortante of aiy ol>j;A, yet till it ii oO 
ten viewed or dwelt u|on, io a» to make aii 
imprcflioii on the mind, it «aiII never have a* 
py praiiical in<Iuci»ce, in the w.7 of formiiig 
the heat t, or refjulatin;; the life. 'J bat titefia 
truth*, tliereforCf which we all acknowledge^ 
may make fuch ao impreilioni and have fuch 

influence* tvcry reflcAiofi mud lie indulged 
that cadi up for ihi%|yur{N>(e,either from your 
prefent courfe of thought^ or the ohjcfli yoa 
bapt^n to be converfant wirb* 

Thu9, there i» feldom any tbing yoo cao 
lie employed about, or converfiiion you caa 
be engaged in, but will afford you an oppor* 
tunity (if you attend to the light in whicb 
right reafon reprefrnts them) of reflcAingoa 
the (hortnefi and inconflancy of all that eao 
be enjoyed or iuflered in thin life,on the blind' 
fiefi, folly, and weaknefiof the wikfl meo, 
and tbetr need of a 6rm and habitual depend- 
ence upon God, on the corrupt flate of 
mankind to general, and their partial, im- 
i>erie^ and often imjuft viewa of things arU 

finj; 
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ling from the prcvalcncy of ungoTcrncd paf- 
iiooS| wrong habits, and corrupt inclinations, 
and their attending to the light in which 
thefe reprefcnt obje6ls, rather than to the 
dictates of right reafon and revelation, with 
refpcd to ihcm. 

Take all occafions of refleding on what 
IS the real Aate of your own mind, and efta- 
blifhingitin aright temper, avoiding what 
snay unfettle it, and taking care that felf« 
partiality or paflion, prevent not your having 
a juft view of yourfelf, of what needs to be 
correSed, and what to be confirmed, and 
bringing your temper, afFcdions, principles, 
and motives of adion> to the teft of reafon 
and religion ; confider how your time and 
thoughts are generally employed, in what 
light your prcfcnt employments and purfuits 
will appear to yourfelf at any future period? 
how they would now appear to others whom 
you cftecm, and, above all, whether they arc 
pleafingor difpleafing toGod? For on this de- 
pends your happinefs ; and what avails even 
the fuccefs of your purfuits, if it docs not in- 
creafe yonr happinefs here or hereafter : Or 
what think you, arc the purfuits and attain- 
ments that do now raoft avail thofe who were 
once your fellow fojourncrs in life, and are 

£0w removed before you ? 

However 
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However entliufuflick it may appear fk 
ihofe who are much immerfed in fenrei yet 
it it certain that reafon iifelfi and much more 
revcUtionf will juflify your lookini; to the 
divine interiiofaion in all (hat concerni you^ 
\n(\, prcfcnty anJ future ; that U, your look* 
ing above all TcconJ cauCcti or inflrument((,t^ 
thai fupreme, intelligent over ru1in|; caufet 
by whom they are all regulated andiniluencedf 
(in an intire confidence with the laws bo hai 
eftablilhed, and the powers he hat given bit 
crcaturet) maintaining an habitual (enfc of 
hii prcfcnce and providence i fctlhg^ at it 

were, hii Divinity t taking, afkingi and hopini; 
every thing from hijn, aiming at nothing fo 
mucit as a conformity to his will, and contb* 
quent fenfe of hii favour, and making no ao- 
count of any other objcA of Love, of rruil, 
of Hope, or Fear, in comparifon of him. 

Improve every opportunity of imprefling 
your mind with jud notioni or appreheniioDi 
of (fod, and your relation to him, with the 
duties flowing from thefe* (as formerly fet 
forth) think often on the nature and condi- 
tion of your life here, its end, value, and im- 
portance with refpciH to a future and eternal 
flate,for which you aredcfignedi on the pow- 
ers, capacities, and circumdanccs Ood hai 
fcen fit to allot you» for acting your part in 
ibis life) how much it is your duty and intereft 

to 
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^0 ^G Gom<|ote(} With tb«fn,and make the befl: 
ufe of them, which is all that fglls to yout 
ifliare, God having ordered the reft as he hw 
ibr thej^eoeral good. 

For ef^abliOiing your piind in a right habit, 
it sfizy be of ufe evcki to extend your reflec- 
uont to the invifible world, |he cerfainty df 
:yottr -rejnovial to it, and the different condi* 
[lions of m^D there. ReileA on the fcrif^ture 
.ifeprefpntatioi^i^all thefe, as being not only 
.^ree^letpFeafonybut jif^e^vife thelanguagey 
"as it were, ofCodhinufcIf to us, ex{)laining; 
wl^at (eafon.wASjatalofs fpr, piz. the.nature 
^^ jiis.kingdpna, government, laws prefent 
l»Dd future, dealings ^i(h Qunkiod, apdthe 
;inanncr of beipg recpnciled to bim|.tt)roug4i 
«^he mediation of his Son. 

Much might be faid on each.pf tliefe pkr* 
rticular^f bjat it \s notonr prefeuc flefign toen- 
ilarge.on them, but (o fuggeft tbemas infbm- 
.<^cs of what fubje^ it may be proper for the 
.jniqd often to reflefton, till they make a due 
fimpr^flioo upon it, gisve you right appreben«- 
.fipnspf things, and raife affefiions fuitable to 
ihefe; and.if pnce the properi^c^ions pre- 
vail habitually in your mind, you ,necd not 
fear their influencing pradice, and you will 
haveri^at reflex enjoyment pf tbem which a* 
rvCes from a confvio^facTs q( vgkiffkSiioQ^, 

VouH. F an4 



auJ confequenc approbttioo of God and yoor 
own luiiid. 

Wc may funlicr obfcrvf, asrochcfc, and 
flic like (ubjcdk of irflcdioii, which are n)oft 
improving to the mind, and form id temper 
for true happincfiithai no relined fpccuUtionf, 
1)0 bii|.',hc eriortit of geniusi much \c(% anyour- 
W4rd diltindions or advancagcn are necedary 
CO ojr hiving the {>roper apprchcnfioo and 
iiiipreUion ol tiieui ( tl)cy are rather the Tub- 
yttU of f'entimenc than fpecuUtioo, and are 
level to all conditions and cipaciticv. 

Hot will the indulging fucli tdttdioin en- 
croach fo much on your ticne and necciUry 
engage ineuti in life, ai may at hrtt be ima- 
gined, if you only keep your mind ever open 
lor entertaining them. Attend to whatever 
may fugged tbemt and dwell on them, when 
uoy way fuggcded, till they become morft 
famiUar to the mtod, wake (bme impreflioa 
on it, and have more eafy accefn to it after* 
wards. For this purpofe, you may at leaft 
allow them the feveral intervals of time, ia 
which you will t>c fenftble that the common 
concerns of Ufe do not require your immediate 
attention* or give much employment to your 
thoughts, (which you will always eafily judge 
of) and if, CO make way for them, and allow 
ihem proper time, place* and influence, you 
^odcavour to banifli all the trifling, vaini ufe- 

left 
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Tcfe thoughts and rcflcftions, that offer to in- 
trude ihcmfelvcs, and to fupprefs immediate- 
ly fuch as your own mind condemns as dif- 
plcafing to God. How^ thcfc arc fuggefteii 
it is not onr prcfcnt bufincfs to enquire ; bur 
experience fufHcicnily tcftifics how liable the 
onwatchful mind is to them, and how much 
time and thought arc thus thrown away to its 
ririn, -which, if righrly heflowcd, might make ' 
uswift^ virtuous, and Irappy^ 

After air that has been Taid upon the fubjeft 
ef Happinefs, and our endeavour to bring it, 
asimichas poifible, into one* point of view, 
clear and camprehenfible tc all, founded in 
reafon, and eftablifhed by fcripcure and expe* 
rience'; yet, as there may be fomc, to whoiu ' 
our method of proceeding hitherto may ap- 
pear too formal and fyftemaiick for a fubjcfl 
of this kind ; and who,having'no doubt of tho* 
truth of all that has been faid on it, want, not 
fo much to have their reafon further fatisfied, 
as to have fomething fuggeflcd in the way of 
advice or diredion, and fuited to allay, tho' 
not every difquietude and difordcr in life, yet 
It leafl: fome of them lo which they are moro 
habitually liable, or which may ftaud more 
particularly in the way of their improvement 

asdhappineis ; 

F X TbJh' 
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For titc raitufaiftton of ilih clafi, thtroforei 
we O14II now ili*ptrt % little fiom iltc nuilio* 
<l)cal W4y of proceeditiK^ todi wh«tt may be 
iurtlicr ollctcili flmll l»e in the way of 

M I « c r. i.LA K K u « OlprvatUni and' 
Dinlthnt^ refpiiUng the c^frifotl^ 

abh and confijlgnl CondttO 0/ Lifi^ 
tQiih frattlcal Onchjiont and Jfa^ 
filutionf in nlation h il. 

Im tbk wt7 cf proceiklifi|( tie funbef caik 
neAioii if neeeflairy, ibtn th«f whitever If 
fof^Hrfted btve fome relation to f be prinetpek 
iubje A in oar yleWf t» Hafpltufi, u our ulii* 
mate cndf tnd tbei ic be joftifed byeitperi* 
ence^ wit bout bevitif. yeeotirfe to tny nico 
dedoAiooi of reafoiv wUb refjpeA to if \ wbM 
bai bren advanced in tbo firftanifeeond parM 
<if tbii DilKfrtaiion, being fnAeioM in tbo 
nrgumcnutif e waj* 

Hero mv tmj aiid further^ thtti ai moch of 
onr comfort or difi]oletode in Ufe triTea from 
oor ioterconrfe^ it^ tbo way of cooveriatioii 
nnd focietf , witb one another, it may be t%* 
peAedf tbat a good many of tbe following 
oblervationi (hall have (mrticolar rcfpcA to 
tbiff« Dut wc (ball oStf any thing tbat occura 

ia 
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ia the way of adviceordireAion promifcuoof; 
ly, tho* thereby the fame fubjca may fome- 

' times feem to be repeated) or reprefcnted in' 

difFercDt points of vieW| according as in one 

or other of thefe, it may feem moft likely to ' 

ftrike or imprefs the mind. 

1. Learn never to confiJcr any thing* 
that has refpeA to /^ ii/h ahne^ as ejfcntial to 
your happinefs, not even life it/elf^ if a higher 
end requires your refigning it, and lo you will 
never be uneafy in the warit; or tranfportcd» 
with the poflcffion of any thihg in it. But 

2. When, after all, any thing in this life is* 
like to difturb, delude, or enlhare you; rcflcft> 
on the (hortnefs and uncertainty 6f its conti- 
nuance, and the infinitely fmall proportion it » 
bears to the whole of your duratioir. 

3. Allow nothing to diftdrb your quier^- 
while your own Confcience^ approves you, for 
this is God^ tcftimony in your favour, and it' 
is he only who can make you happy, 

4. When you enjoy niofl of outward Pr^- 
J^crity^ you are in mod danger of niifplating 
ypur happinefs ; bur, if even then you give 

F3 Go»- 



Millie murui ahjfcnnif eflo, 



Nil confcire iibi, nulla pftllcTcerc culpa. 

Hon, 

Ee^hWthy braten bulwark of defence, 
8tUl to prcferve thy con(houi ionocence, 
Nor €*ci' turn pale with guUr. 

FJtAHCXff. 
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God i\\e preference, you will bive the mor^ 
eafy acccri (o bitn» au4 coafideoce of hit (a* 
Vuur in your diftrc(i. 

5* h iiot unrpcaiublc conrrquencetoyour 
Fu|)ptueri| i(n|)rovemen(, and die |)ropcr re* 
guUdou of your condud, lo form Juft ideti 
of (lie iiuFKiA^ft UftiNOf ifome fhihk dieir. 
natural notiooi of hint are fo refined and exalu 
cd« at to luve no need of any ailiftaoce from 

Revelation I but It it remaikablc, (bat,wbat« 
ever ideii migbt have been attained o( his o- 
fbcr |)erfeAioni by the Ug)tt of natute^ 
it never led, even the wifcU philofoi^herA, to * 
form Juft notions of hu fuHtj^ and htiUn$fi. 
Inhdels may now refine as they pleafe, and 
inveixb againft any thing that loob like a li« 
mitationoftbe divine mercyi nor indeed ought' 
nve to limit what the moft innocent and per- 
/eft of mankind have to much de|Mfndence' 
ont but it is ccrtaini that whoever believes 
that the eternal Son of Ooo underwent the 
mod grievous (uAerings, for which no fufli* 
dent reafon can \< affittned but that it wa^ \o* 
expiate the (ins of mankind, muft he crinvin- 
eedt that there is in iS/#, or m^r^ltvil, fomc- 
fhing of mtthgnlif and contrariety to the di« 
vine nature, wtllf and government, tryond 
what ilic tefined moraliHs we mentioned, arc 
at prcfent willing to admit, and which beho* 
ved CO be removed, before way could \\t mtd6 

for 



for the cxercifc of mercy to the tranfgreP 
fors of God's law.. 

6. As we cannot accoont for what we feel 
iir ourfelves, or, rbe exiftence of what we fee 
tround us^ without rup|}o(ing the exiftence of 
God as the caufeor author of all, no more 
jMin we account for the exiftence of the 
CSHftiatiJ^e/atidn'afid its efFeds, without fup- 
jppfing that the author of it exiftcd, and did^ 
many extraordinary things for cftablifhing it ; . 
ifthis therefore be afaA paftdifpute/ and,. 
if any one of thefe things, mischr more if the : 
Vfbole of them be admitted. How can his te« 
fiimony be rejcAed; or what need we go about ^ 
to argue, whether fuch a revelation be necer* 
iiary and flt to be fubmittcd toTunlefswe 
ftippofe that God did what was unneceflary, . 
and what dcferved no regard or fubmillioa: 
to it. 

7. True religion docs not conftft fomuch> 
in abftraft reafoning, as in fcntiment and^ 
feeling, not in fpeculation, but in aflPcfliont 
in the im[>re(!ibns and emotions of the heart. 
The Icaft grain weight of improvanent as to 
the hearty is of more Takie and confequence 
to happincfs, than the higlwft attainments 
in fciencc, honour, rcpuution, or any world- 
ly acquifitions. 

8. The beft fupport under the fecming evils 
or afflicliboa of lifci is to confide r that thejr 

are- 
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are from God, and mod certainly Jefigncf 
by him for wife auJ good cuds. 

9. If you would have your cafe and happi* 
ncis in this life durable and (Icadyi you niuft 
build ic upon a durable and ftcadyfoundation, 
fuch as you are furc God has put always in 
your own ]>ower| and enabled you to feiure. 
It cannot therefore be any outward attain* 
inent.% fuch as {)p;ver| wealth, and human ap- 
plaufe, nor even any pcrfonal advantages cf 
hcahhi Arcngth, wit^ beauty, and the like ; 
for thcfc are all precarious, and may fail you^ 
after you have done your utmoll to fecurc 
them; but the only lure foundation of happi- 
hch and joy, is to have God approving you^ 
through your own confcience, or ilie rcafoii 
of your own uiindi calmly aod irapauially 
reviewing itCcIf, and tcflifying that you are 
rightly aifcflcd or difpolcd with rcfpca tO 
God and mani and have endeavoured to re- 
gulate your life accordingly, in the u:e of 
thefc advautagcSi abilities, and opportunities, 
which God lias given you, or fcrioufly repent- 
ed and implored his pardon through Chrifl, 
ivhere you came (Iiort. 

10. The refolution, therefore, which you 
iireubi lay down to yourfclf, for the dirediioa 
of your conduct in life, is to hive always a 
ftcady attention to the great end of your life, 
that end for which your Creator g^ve you the 

being 
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being, faculties, and advantages you bave^ 
and which you mud be carrying on throngh. 
infinite ages; of this you may now poffibI]fr 

have but a very impcrfcft conception, bat 
you have all that is neccflary in your prcfcnt 
ftate ; you know that it requires your loving, 
honouring, and ferving God, conforming ia. 
every thing to his will, and ftudying to pro* 
mote his wife and merciful defigni among 
nen^ to 1/9 them all the ^^^ you can accord* 
ing to your abilitiet and opportuniiioi ;• m a. 
ifovi, to^ekideivoar the making yourfclf and 
all around you happy in the juftell fedfe; and^ 
l6ir this pufpofe, coufulting and ftriAly obey-i^ 
log reafon and* confcience, as the informer of 
What is good on all occafion^ oi' emorgea^ 
t\t%f and what not ; and, Jn fine, ttofting it 
God's pardoning mercy through Chrift amidft: 
your many ddficieticits and offsnces. 

Sone of the following^ refledioDa am. 
founded on this; for, 

II, If Mf^mdMaggMl be the end of 
yoor life^ and yon do your bed in purfuic of 
k; Why (hould any difappointmentf, as to o«i 
tber things, that have no conne<&ion with thi?»^ 
(fuch as p^wer, fame, health, riches, honours, 
tod the like^'giveyouoneaiinefs? God knows 
beft in what (lation and circumftances you cat 
ff^m^pod done to yourfelf and others, and 

IHII infallibly place you in tlicm^ and diftin- 

guiilk 
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guifli you fifullyi noc according; to your prrt' 
lent circuoiflaoccii but your bcluviour io 
ihcm s nor according to your prcfcnt talcnif^ 
but your improvement of thein. For the 
fame rcafon» 

la. You need give yourfclf no uncafinrft 
on account of any dcfrdi or diradvanta;^ca 
that are confident Wm\\ innorence, andwbicU 
you cannot remove. Every oce liai the fame 
in fome fliape or others pcrlij|>a they are 
Beceflkry to your higher improvement or ac^ . 
compliQimenti and that Cod gave them fot 
ibat end* 

13. 1/ Jloi99g gnd bicomhtg go^ be the great 
cod of your life, and you want to have your 
attentioa fieadily fixed oo it| learn to keep 
your mind difeogaged from every thing thai 
either draws off from tbia, or haa no relation 
to it, and lee tran(ienc incidental events andr 
purfuitf have only a tranfient attention givea 
to them. 

14. You may depend upon it, that no cri* 
Biinal pleafure will ever balance the pain^ 
even of remorfe that fucceeds it| efpecially 
in timet of future diftreft and aflUdion, when 
ihe dark fide of every thing cadi up. 

15. If you be fenfible of your improving in 
the hahitf of virtue and goodnefii formerly 
Oientiooedy let not the want of inferior att 

tainmentiu 
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taiumcuis (for which perhaps you arc not na- 

-turally fitted) give you any pain. 

i6t If you be fcnfiblc a thing is right, and 

•thatyou can and ought to do it^what a fhame 
and weaknefsisit to let any paiSion, indolence 
or want of rcfolution' binder you from doing 
it i But, 

17. When you have domyour bejl in this or 
«ny other way, never be uncafy that you 

•XOuId not do more* 

18. No man can help his natural difadvan- 

tages, but he may make the heft of them, and 
for encouraging to this, it may be warrant- 
ably aflerted that, 

19. InftrucTion, induftry,and good manage- 
ment have (by the divine blefling) oft-times 
been more fucccfsful than great natural abili- 
ties and advantages, both in what refpeiSls the 
Improvement of ibe mind, and theaccommo- 
J&tion of life. 

20. Truft in God, and fear nothing but fin, 
II. Follow reafou, if you would be thought 

a rational being. 

aa. 'Lay your account with many difappoint- 
ments and inconveniencies, efpecially in what 
depends on the humours of others, and they 
will the lefs difcompofe you. 

23. It is a miferable thing to have your 
^eafe and happinefsin the power of others. 

24. Trivial 
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94« TrivUI event! are often readier to 41(- 
^ompofe che mind^ cbtn tbo(e of fpieater ioi- 
|H>rtancei becatile ic U generally ac lefi paioa 
CO prevent or avoid diCtompofure from theoiA 

7$' The mind it atwajri in danger nrhep 
nnfetiled, hurried, or difcompofcd, and ii If 
muab eaTier to prevent tbti tban lo renvedjr 
itt eafier to keep ibe lieart in a riglit Cram^ 
thin to recover it %hen loft* 

%6. The lip^ ^OoOf and regard to bit wifl^ 
lire (be bed ind fleailieft foundation! for aU 
ttie focial and amiable afTc^non! toward! mena 
for, even in doing good to otherif an appro 
benfion of merit or return! of ferviee, grati- 
tude, and approbation on tbeir part (wbicli 
are all unceriaio) will ntnt be a conftant 
and invariable motive of aAiout nnlal! there 
be a r^arJ to 600, and our common rclatiog 
to bim. 

27* Cultivate an entire infenribilitj or in- 
•difference to the praife or difpraife of any 
but God and your own mind« 

aS. If ever you would ptcafe Cod« or have 
acccf! to him# baniib (hefc three, pride, infin* 
eertty and impurity* 

it). Humility t! one of the mod neeeflary 
qualification! for true luppine&i and for cve« 
ry kind of improvement s We are not bowc 
vfr to underftandby it; anything mean or 

atjcA, 
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al^jcL^ but fuch a fcnfc of our own weakncf- 
fes and imperfcSions, as may make us bear 
with thofe of others, and view ourfclvcs ia 
the fame impartial light that we do them. 

30. Humility is likewife one of tlie bcft fup- ' 
ports under affliftions or difappointmcnts. 

31. Cultivate an habitual good-will, com- 
placency, and kind affcflion to all around 
you, and, if to this you join humility and dif- 
intcreftednefs, you'll not probably fail of 
gaining their affei^lion and regard, as alldu- 
lies are reciprocal. But, 

31. Be noways concerned about the opi- 
nions of others, while you are confcious to 
yourfelf that you do what appears to you 
right, or follow reafon ; fo that, whether they 
approve of you or not, they ought to do it. 

33. Let not even your fmfcarriages difcou- 
rage you from renewing your endeavours af- 
ter higher improvement and happincfs ; a 
/tfrZ/W reformation-will rather lay a founda- 
tion for more difquict,byonepaflion fiicceed- 
ing another, an^ often reviving it, and reu- 
dering former rcfolutions abortive. 

3|.. Expc<?l not to attain fclf-govemment 
\ni\iO\M felf'denial \ this is that moral aver/ton 
orreftraint of the vicious paflions, recommend- 
^d by the antient moralifts, as ncceflary to 

clear the foundatioi^ for virtuous afFedions 
Vol. II. G and 
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and difpofitions, and that plcafure which ari- 
[a from their cxen il'e. 

35. An ^quai tewper of mind if ncccfliry for 
lcjdin|i; life quitily, comfortably, and confUU 
cnily» it lies in having your mind ever 
ilcjdy, compofcj, and maftcr of iifelf, its 
th()u^>Jits, deilrcfi pallloni, and purfuits; regu- 
li(in;;(l)c;n all liy rcafon. 

36. If you can |»et rid of yonrpaflion for 
fntiff and dillindion, youMI gci rid of moftof 
the uncafinefles and difciuictudcs of lifci with* 
out Icflcning your ability lor ading your 
part in it, or rtally Iciicning your (hare of 
cdcem and afTcdiou from oihcu: 1 his pafll- 
on may be allaycdi byconiidering boiv igno* 
rant, inconfiderate, and changeable they oft* 
en are, whofc favour and regard is thui 
courted, and how Htile even their unmerit- 
ed negleft defcrves to be minded, if the ap« 
probation of Cod and your own coufcience 
be fccured* 

37. No defire is more univerfal than that 
o^ phafmg others ^ and yet loo great an anxie- 
ty in this way very often counterads its own 
purpofe; for no man eyer appeared to advan* 
cage, who was over follicitous about it. Bur, 

3«. The more you fccm pleafe4 and happy 
jourfelf^ on rational grounds, you arc the 
more likely to pieafe others \ but if you arc 
AQC in good humour with yourfel/, you cao- 

floc 
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not cafily be fo with others, nor will they be 
much gained by any oompliancei that feem 
forced and unwilling. 

39. No man is always in the humour of 
pleafing others, or conforming to their hu- 
mour ; but^ fo far as he can do it innocently', 
he Ihews a fuperiority over them. 

40. The more favourably you are difpofed 
to think and fpeak of others, it is the more 
likely that they will do the fame as ta you. 

41. Be not too fond of yourfelf, your own 
poflcifions, pretenfions, ife* and you'll the 
more eafily bring yourfelf to any reafonable 
compliance with the humours or intercfts of 
others. 

42. Confider every paflion as unnaturaf, 
wliich would make your happinefs arife from, 
the roifery of others> fuch as envy, malice, 
ifc, which, like unnatural tumours of the bo- 
dy, ought to be extirpated : How much more 
jutural and amiable is it to have the happi- 
nefs of others contributing to yours? If chofe 
whom you envy or hate have good qualities, 
they are proper objeAs of your love i if nor, 
(which is feldora the cafe) they are objcfls of 
your pity ; before you ufc them as you think 
ihcy dclcrve, confider what would become of 
yourfelf, if God (hould deal with you as you 
defcrve. 

G % 43. Be 
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43* Be attentive to the tfgfmtingt of znj 
afTciiioii or pai&oit : Various affectionate e- 
xiiuuoiis (cetn fomctiiDCf to ariie fpontaDcouC- 
ly, or at Icaft a tendcocy to them, when their 
caufeor ou;ariod cannot eaiily be traced ; care 
iliould be taken therefore, to cheriih the firft 
jnouoxu of any virtuous afiedioo, and imme- 
diately to check the contraryt in whatever 
way they ariie, or when there ieemi to beany 
diipo(iti6n or tendency towards thcmi for the 
work may become much more difficolt after- 
tvardi. 

44* Virtuoos principlef airi afTeflioni have 
thif advantage, among many others, over vi« 
cious, that a confcioufnefs of the former (e* 
ven wlien dtfappointed of their aim or effed) 
is To agreeable as to make them their own 
reward, and that of the latter makes them 
their own punithment* 

45* 'I lie fewer paifions or intereAs yon 
hiYc ij£ your own to gratify, you'll interfere 
tlie Icift with thoie of others^ and are the 
more likely to pleale them. 

46. Vanity, conceit, and immoderate felf- 
love, are the mod niuver£il paffions, and yet 
the nioil condemned by one in another ; theie 
tlicrcforc you muft neither betray nor enter- 
tain} if you would be eafy in yourfelf^ and a* 

rrccablc to others* 

4/. It 
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47. It is dangerous both 10 yourfclf and o- 
thers^ to endeavour flopping the torrent of 
any paffion too fuddenly; even when unrea* 
fonable and extravagant^ it isfafer^ and more 
efFedual to juftify it in fame mealure, fo far 
as it will, in any light, admit of this, before 
you politively crofs or condemn it ; for the 
extremes of any paflion are to be raifed or 
moderated by degrees. 

48. Beware of the returns of any paflion 
that has foiled you formerly, but be not dif- 
couraged from renewing or continuing your 
efforts againft it, by its revival, after being 
fcemingly maftered, or by an apprehenfion 
of your coming far fliort of the attainments of 
others in this way; for perfection, in any va- 
luable improvement, is not cafily or quickly 

to be attained. 

49 Study to know exaflly the real temper, 
character, and views of thole you are moft 
connected with, as well as your own, their 
good and bad qualities, perfeflions, aud weak* 
neflcs; what there is in them to imitate or 
avoid, approve or condemn, and regulate 
your conduct to them accordingly, making, 
however, all the favourable allowances poifi- 
ble, as you would wilh them to make for 
you. 

50. Beware of judging rafhly with refpccJl 
to charadcrs, national or pcrfbnal, from fingle 

G 3 afls 
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arts or habifi, for there intift be a ferici or 
combination of tbcfe to conftitote a charac- 
tcr. 

51. Beware of y^^-///rW/, Mi partiaHfym 
Jodginp of your own aAioni and cbaraAcr, 
for the judgment it apt to lean ro any fide on 
which the pjffioni are engaf;cd ; and rhcy ge- 
nerally are lo in our own favour t lliit makea 
frequent ielf examination neceffary, and our 
coniidcring in what light aAioni will a|i>car 
to cnemici| at well at friends. In otder to 
judge impartially of our own adioni, it will 
alio be Dcceliary, not only to put otkeri lome- 
times in our placeiaod confidei what we would 
think right ior them to do, bttt likewilc to 
put ourielvei in the place of othen, and con- 
iidcr how we would Icel or l>c affected by it. 

52. Chcarlulncifi contcntment| and bene- 
volcucc, ilowing from a good confcicncc in 
youricH, and charitable opinion of the affec- 
tions and adioni ol oilicii| will always make 
you caly in yourlcHi and agreeable to oilieti; 
biit 

53. Your chcarlulijcfs will never be well 
fouitOcd unleis you have a coniciouincls of 
your liighctt intereft being lecured, and the 
divine hvour obtained ; without fo/ne rcafon- 

able hope of this all chearfulncfsis fooliflinefi| 
and uiirih is nothing but madncfi. 

54* Generally 
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54. Gentnlly fpeaking, young people are 
XDoft difpofed to pleafe others, old people 10 
pleafe tbemfelves. Both thefe dirpofitioirs 
(if properly regulated) have their foundation 
in nature and reafon: The young have their 
charadter^and perhaps their fortune to acquire,, 
and have thereby the more dependence on 
others, and muft conform the more to their 
humour, but it is at an age when their own 
is more eafily moulded. The old, on the 
other hand, are weary of this talk, and have 
lefs occafion for it. 

55. The defire of pleafing is a very ufcful 
and amiable principle, when it is properly 
regulated, but, when not, may be a very cor- 
rupt and pernicious one. You may facrifiee 
your own humour, and even your intcrcft, to 
others, but beware of facrificing to them the 
interefts of religion and virtue. 

56. Endeavour to be really what you would 
have others think you to be, and fenfiblc of 
your deficiencies where you come (liort. Thefe 
two particulars will recommend you more 
than the mod plaufible and artful mafk you 

can wear. 

57. While you court the favour of the 
foolilh, the vicious, or corrupt, beware of be- 
coming fo yourfelf. 

58. Moft men are generally fecn in forae 

difguifc } but there are times when they arc 

apt 
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apt to forget it orlay it afide^it it then that tlieir 
real cbara&ers are to be difceroed; and hence 
fome advifc the examining or obferviog them 
over a glai's,whea tbere is mod ot unguarded 
frccdoui imagined lu dependence, and fecu* 
rity trom the couiequcncct of a difcovcry : 
How to make a proper uie of Tuch opportuui* 
ties as tbeic, ice the men ol the world, the 
jDcn of an and dcxicrity^deiermiue: I would 
only oblervc, ibai there is no way in which 
fuch intormacion will bell be obtaiucdiasmay 
give light iuio mens real charaders, ihant 
aiicr a more numcious compauy breaks up, 
by ailbciaiiug yourlclf with one or two ot the 
moit intelligcui and lagacious auioug iliem ; 
reckoning lUcmfclvcs to be then in a manner 
alone; after leaving the crowd, they will be 
apt to dilclolc their real (eutimenis ot the 
adlions and charaders of thole in whole com- 
pany they had oeen. 

59 Lalt night your midnight flumbers were 
diflurbcd by ihe city watchman's* iap at your 
dooi'i followed by the dilagrceable call of 
t*weive o'clock in a cold cloudy night; your blood 
thnlieu at the loundyand anypleafure it gave 
was from the thoughts of your not being ex ^ 
poledi as he was, to the inclemency of the 
feafon : What a different fenfation did you 

feel, 

* This refers to the nightly caU of the watchmta la 
, iiODdoo, «&d ii^m^ other citici of £ogliad. 
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ftel| when, a few hours after^ you heard him 
pafs 10 the fame way, and^ with a voice f)sem- 
ii^ly enlivened, notify to yon the approach 
of fbm o'clock matjhjtteet May motfting. If yoB 
are not formed for contemplation, you ivill 
not think of connefting or moralizing on 
thefe nodurnal intimations, fo different from 
one another ; if you are, you will naturally 
think on their quick fuccefllon, and conflder 
liiem as elnblenis of the varieties of proViv 
dence. 

60. The feeds of vlrUte and ^Icb are origi- 
«lly infevery mind, and its bciiig determined 
towards the /2?r«rtfr rather than the latterSttmi 
to diepend upon a vigorous effort of reafiny di- 
vinely, ai it were, influenced, and pulhing it 
to the fummit of virtue; where, the longer it 
maintains its ground, it flands the eafier and 
firmer. 

6i« There fecms to be, as it were one, and 
but one, particular point or (lation, from 
which our view of human life, through all its 
windings and viciffitudes, together with the 
propriety of conduft fuited to thefe, appears 
always uniform and confiftent. This may be 
called the ftation or fummit of /rw/^ elevated,. 
clcar,and fercnc, from which you may,calm* 
ly and faffely, take a profpccl of the wander- 
ings, mills, and tcmpcfls, in the vale of error, 

bcTowt 

(a. It 
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62. It argues a noble mindt 10 i\(iiin loir 
anilicei m prolecuiing your defigiii, 

6j. Thcgaiut ol lallchood will never com* 
penlacc cbe tncaoneli ol ioul couir^iicd by 
Aoopiug to it » it it like alloy in coin, may 
make tke oietal work tbc better^ but emba- 
icth it. 

. 64. Fo bear fudden and unexpcAed (liocki, 
without Iceming to be itaiiicd or dilcoH)(>o- 
tcdf indicatei a (iayedneli and firotneU of wuid^ 
fit to be cultivated and admired* 

65. Nothing teadi more to cramp and cor* 
rupt the mindf than tlie idea of a lervile de* 
pendcQce on the humouri and paflions of o- 
tbcri) where fuperiority of underlUnding,or 
real merit appears, lucb dependence ou it, 
and lubmillioii to it« u a great mean ot im- 
provement i but an impiclUott of depcndcucet 
that liasreljpeel only ttf^ things externalito fa* 
voui|power«or piotu» debates the miud iutoa 
mean comphance with even the faiic views, 
and corrupt icmiments of oiheri, and uatu* 
rally throws an atr of mean fliivnU coultraint 
and dcpcudcncc on the outwatd behaviour;, 
there IS no avoiding all this, if a great value 
be put upon theie external acquihiions or 
prolpcdLs now mentioned i as no maui howe- 
vci elevated in itaiiou, can avoid Ibme de* 
pciidciicc on others for iuch objects as theie s 
i'o that, the only way to prevent the above 

conleqijcaca 
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conrcqucncc cffcftually, is to banifli all ideas 
of the importance of outward things, unlcfs 
fo far as the ufc of, or attention to them, 
contributes to the improvement of the mind, 
and conforming it to the will of God. 

66. The man who flatters himfclf with the 
hopes of drawing a prize, when there arc ten 
blanks ae;ainft him, has almoft as much reafoa 
to expeA fuccefs, as the writer or public 
fpeaker, who expcfts univerfal, or even ge- 
neral applaufe, as the reward of his labours ; 
for, befides the different views and intcrcfls 
that may be ajrainft him, a few imagined in- 
accuracies or inele^ancles of cxpreffion, or c- 
ven a few indances of uncouth pronunciation, 
will be enough to draw cenfure from many, 
and take away the merit of all he has done. 
What then? you will fay. Should I never at- 
tempt to write or fpeak, with a view to the 
benefit of others, or my own ? Yes, fure,when 
duty calls, but feck only the approbation of 
God and your own mind; anl if, in a con- 
fiftencc with this, you can have any approba- 
iion from the fober, the virtuous ^nd intelli- 
gent, let it not he defpifcd. 

67. To that religion, in the way of which 
I expert eternal falvation, there is not at pre- 

^ fcnt one objcftion in my view, to which I 
liavcwnot fuch an anfwer as it admits of, or at 
Jcaft fuch as fatisfics me, after all the enquiry 

I could 
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^cater probabilitjr that you would not? and, 
if I (hould not, you may reply, Is a man to 
curfe his father, becaufe he did not acquire 
an eftate for him ? No, fure I in this you arcr 
not mifliaken ; but, if you (hould fquander th6 
eftate he has left you, in hopes of making up 
another, if you (hould defpife and abufe it,be<- 
cauTe yon came fo eafily by it, I would pro* 
nounce you a fool. Whatever way, there- 
fore, you have come by the evidences of C^ri^ 
Jlianity^ in its purity, if you thus defpife and 
rcjcft it, I pronounce the fame fcntcnce on 

"68. One night you furvcyed the moon, when ] 
moving in noAumal majefty, you faw the 
heavens beautifully befpangled, with innume- 
rable (hining orbs around, to the utmoft ex- 
tent of your view, your heart feemcd to ex- 
alt at the profpeA, you adored the band thac 
formed them, and felt ferenity and peace. 

Next morning you faw the fun, rifing as it 
were from his chambers in the waters, clad 
in all his radiant glories, and (bedding his 
bright enlivening influence on the inferior 
world ; you found yourfclf ftill more tranf- 
ported by this, no thought remained but of 
happinefs and joy : You know, indeed, thac 
it is, in itfelf, but a lifelefs mafs ; and what 
you admire and celebrate, is the Almighty 
Vol. IL H hand 
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hand that formed it for your ufe, tDd adorn* 
4d it in all its ^or;;eous array. 

Another oi;;ht Toon fucctedi, and hriogp 
with it a croci fit of the cholick or aOhmat 
the day comes on apace, and fiodi you labour* 
sng for life ; the moon moved, and the fun 
rifci 2% formerly, but they are no more to you 
dun if they did not exi(l« in refpecl of tbo 
iranfporti of viewing them What are you 
to learn from this ? many thingt, particular* 
fy three : 

I. That %XM happinefi it within* and the 
influence of every thing outward various and 
jguduaiing. 

3. That God is to be Hlefled for having 

made nt capable of deriving intelledual en- 
joyment, with innocence, from outward ob- 

jcAs; and, dill more, when he prevents or 

removes whatever may mar our reliib for 

them* 

3. That tho* even the pleafurcs of fancy, 
properly governed,tnay be innocent and tranf- 
porting^ yet there mud be fuppofed a happU 
jiefs beyond them, leis liable to interruption* 

69. Twixt meanly finking into a level with 
the brutes, by fubjedion to every appetite, 
and emulating the angels by a fuperiority o* 
ver them. 'Twixt taking the fide of the in* 
fernal fpirits, by yielding to every diabolical 
jsaffioo^ and cberilbing the beginnings of hea^ 

ven 
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ven in your foul; ihe original difFerencie lies 
only in this. To which fide is it your nuill ca 
turn ? One vigorous beginning,one adtor effort 
of your WI//9 divinely^ as it were> influenced, 
calls the balance in favour of all that is God<^ 
like, virtuous and glorious. There iis no doubc 
but this 2&. of the will mud be reiterated, and 
the divine aid- implored, till habits of virtup 
and true goodnefs are formed^ yet let one 
manly effort be thus made to emancipate your* 
fcif, and every repetition of it will make the 
work eafier* 

70. Many fall into more blunders and mi(^ 
takes in the conduA of their affairs than 0- 
then, not lb much for want of forefight and 
knowledge, as for want of a quicknefs and 
£rmne(s of refoluuou in regulating their con- 
•dutl accordingto the forefight and knowledge 
they have. I thought fo, fay they, from firft; 
t-rue ! but you aded as if you had no iuch 
thought.' 

71. For picafing in converfation fcarce any 
general dire£lion& will much avail: The doing 
and faying every thing naturally and eafily, 
without either aflfedation, prcfumptiou, or 
diffidence, never fails of fucccfs ; but for di- 
refling to this, your own judgment and dif- 
cretion, or a certain natural tade of what is 
decent, becoming, .ind agreeable, in even the 
Siinuteft circumflances of your converfation 

II 2 and 
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iDd behaviour, it che beft guide 70U cao get, 
and will dired to what Tuitt your owo cba« 
rader aod humour, aod thofc of others, ac» 
cording to the difference of times aodcircum* 
flances; but there muft be aquicknefs in ex* 
ercifing this, and ftcadinefs in conforming to 
it I for an opportunity loft cannot be recalled, 
or an impropriety in conduft cafily forgoi •. 
ya. Dijfidinci o{ yoitrftlf mzj be as hiiriful 
to you^ the' not fo intolerable, as Cmumpt of 
€thirt. The firmtr may be prevented, by 
thinicing on the failings of ochers, the Ar//#r 
by rcflciJHng on your own. 

73. The /bi«W#i{;# of the <iu0r/i/ eonfifls in 
a nice difcernment of different cfaaraAerSi and 
fuitable management of them, chiefly in the 
fray of obferving what it is that you approve 
'or difapprove in others, and either cultivating 
or avoiding the fame yoorfclf.. 

74. When another throws out any reflec- 
tions agalnd you that give you uneaiinefs, 
confidcr fairly, whether they be juft or not ; 
if they are juft and well founded, why (hould 
you blame theperfon who makes them f Per- 
haps he exaggerates, or at leafl your felf« 
partiality may make you think foi but ftill, 

if 

* Nnthlne If • j^ater hindrance to oar behaTlng with 
that eifc and propriety now mentioned, in nil caib, than 
Arvilc imitHtiun of othcrt, whofe manner of fpeaklng 
or ailing may be natural to (iicmfclve», but not to us. 
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if you haveaconfciournefs of fome foundation 
for them, apply yourfclf firft to remove this ; 
or^ if it is rather your misfortune than faulty 
and %vhat you cannot? remedy^ learn to bear 
it with patience and equanimity., drawing from 
it all the moral improvement pofiible to com- 
penfate it; and^- if it is an error in conduA, 
refolve to retrieve, rectify, or repair it, when 
feature opportunities offer : But,, if you arc 
confcious of no jufl foundation for the reflec- 
tions thrown out againft you, the approbation 
of your own confcicnce (hould- prevent their 
giving you any pain ; and if it prevents thi», 
your enemy will be difappointed^ and your 
fuperjority over him ceftified by forgiving and 
difregarding, though not always defpifing 
him* 

75. While you areconfcious loyonrfclf of 
cxercifing fairly and honeftly that (hare of 
reafomxiii common fenfe God has given you, 
for the direflion of your common behaviour 
in life, you need never doubt of iheir fuggcf- 
lions being aiyrceable to the cavmon reaf&n 
and fenfe of mankind in general; nor allow 
auy diffidence of this, or fear of the event, to 
hinder your venturing to aft agreeably to there, 

and enjoying that fatisfartion you may have 
infelf-approbathn^ even when you arc not fuc- 
cefsful, or encouragement when you are; for, 

76. There is a certain confcicnce (as it were) 

H3 or 
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or facolcjr of difccrning what ii fie tod unfit 
CO be done in the c^mmtm cpfiJuil cf Ufff which 
if given every one iof dirrcling him even in 
the fmalleftofficeior concerns oi ic,who(e (ug* 
geflioni feem ai it were incuitivCy which can 
he always eaflly conrultedf and ought to be 
fo, and whofe approbation (bould faiisfy him^ 
M much, in the management of thcfe Ufgr 
conceroif as (hat of his higher confcience (if 
1 may fo call it) (hould dOf in (hofe of higher 
tnd moral importance. But, 

^7, Beware of fuch l^g delihraihn ab^ui 
lifif matters as may draw off your attention 
from highir^ and, where conrcience plainly op« 
pofes you, all dtlibtraihn is dangerous *. 

7%. Though a proper confidence in yotir 
own reafon and judgment be necefTary, and 
may prevent your lofmg cfporiunitji by wait- 
ing for advice from otheni, yet neglcA not 
any occafion of receiving proper information 
and advice from othn^ refolving at the fame 
time to judge and t& for youtfclf, a» you 
can fcarcely cxpc£l| that another will enter 
in to your viewi, or have fufiicient attention 
to your charadcr and intereft wlierc his own 
arc in no way concerned* 

79- If 

1 \n% ttUktifttUm mtjf in mttty ir»i|K»rttnt oiW, h$ ««• 
u f»(ie4 Uf ill ffntUmt, whlKHitfXM^loo of ft« or tMou, 
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79. If you arc coofcious to yourfclf of your 
having the proper affeQhns towards thofe with 
vfhom you have any intcrcourfe or conncdti* 
oui you need be in no pain about your «/7/^/y. 
nor fear their correfponding with ihefe afFcc- 
tionsthat moft prevailin you, anddifcovering; 
them to others, who will rather be fufpicious 
of your not having tliem^ if you appear too* 
attentive to the outward expreflions of ihena, 
•and will fcldom approve or difapprove of you. 
for any aAion, but according as it appears to* 
indicate your afFcftion : Thus, if you are con- 
fcious to yourfclf of b'ensvolence znd good-nuill^ 
to all around you, never minJ what you do,. 
in the way of anxiety about its acceptablenefs 
to others; you may depend upon it, the affec- 
tion itfelf will lead you to fuch a(5lions as arc* 
the indications of it. Thus it is with chear- 
fulnefs, contentment, complaifancc (or a de- 
fire of obliging in the moft minute things) 
efleem, deference, gratitude, and the like ; 
when any of thefe poflcfs the mind, they will 
lead to fuitable aflions and exprcflfions of them ; 
but when they do not, it is vain for you to 
expeft that you'll be thought to have them, 
or be judged of from what you are not, but 
from what you real/)/ are; nor have you a ti- 
tle to any more» On the other hand, if the 
odious paflions or affcdions, as pride, ill-will, 

fournefs^ peevi(hnefs,dircontent,and the like, 

prevail^ 
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prevail, you inty be aflured, (hey cannot 
loug be concealed or dtlguifed, your very 
loo)Lif gcfturei^ and oxprciliooi will betray 
them* 

80. WbcD yoa want to medicate on whac 
u/piriiual^ abflraft your tkoiiglits, ai oiucb 
ai i>o(Iible, from every thing ffrffibUf I bad 
almod laid* endeavour to coniider yourlclf ae 

^purifpirih 

81 • Whatever derives its importance to yon 
only from in conne<5tion with the hody^ de* 
fervet little attention unlcft fo far ai the 
mittJrmy be either corrupted or improved 
by it. In any other rerpc(^l, 

8a. Let ic be an cftabliihed maxim with 
yoU| in what refpedayour body, to give your« 
ielf no manner of pain about the management 
of it| further than to be conCciout to yourl'clfi 
that you have, in every particular inllancet 
done what appeared to you bed (or, at leaft^ 
the bcfl you could), to keep it in a proper 
ftatc for executing the commands of the 
mind, or making it fubfcrvient thereto. In 
every other rclpe«ftf relblvc firmly never to 
entertain a^ uueafy rcHeAion on what upajl^ 

or an une4ry apprchcniion of what is to cotm 
in relation to it. 

83. Upon a proper cftimatc of the real im- 
portance of outward things, it may be raul,thac 
tho' onemuft often comply, in fomemcafure, 

with 
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with the apprehenfions commonlj enter* 
tained of them, yet there arc feme objcAs 
and evemt which actrad mach the ump^rati^, 
attention, and even admiration of many % and 
yet, being of no laftii^ value or real noooient 
and imporcance» they (hould rather be con(i* 
dered by a wife roan at objedt of amufemeati 
than oiftriout regard. Some entertainmena 
of I he imagination ^nAfolitical projcAsi or pur** 
fuats are of this kind* 

84. Beware of argqing^rib/^ about trivial: 
things, or trivial^ aboot thefe that ought to 
he ilftzys/frioui, as where the interefts of re* 
ligion and virtue, and the fupreme happinef^ 
of men are concerned. If you attempt to 
argue with trifiers^ let. it be about trifling 
things; for, when once engaged, you niuli 
either fall mFeniibly into their way, or draw 
them over forcibly to yours; the laft of which^, 
however honourablci is too difficult to be 
oficn expeded. 

85. The mention of fiiith^ grace^ and love^ 
t$ G^ will appear firange to ibmc, that of 
virtue and morality to Others, but a candid in- 
quirer into truth will ufe fuch expreffions as 
appear to be moft proper for illuftracing and 
unfolding it. 

86. If any work bo ufeful and pradicable, 
never let the view of its taking a long tim^- 
binder your attempting it ; for this is an ob- 

ftaclcL 
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llacle that will be alwajt lefleoing; and rema^ 
vi»g. 

87. At oar dependeace it on God for the 
the dirpofitioDt and feeliiif;t of the fiuJ^ ai well 
tt for our eatward eireumflancrt i a humble 
•ndconftant fcnfe of thii dependence on him^ 
tn entire devotion to bis will« and ftncere ap. 
plicatioii for hin gracf, or the aidi of hU/pi^ 
r/^to regulate the temper of the mhid^ it the 
bed nay of improving in every good habit. 

S6* It it only in the way of God'tfree^r^rr 
•od mercy through t mediaior, that a (inner 
can exped any of tbefe bleflingt he ftandt in 
need of; but they may, upon proper applica* 
tion for them in tbiiway,be at firmly depend* 
ed upon^ or more (6, than even what we call 

natural ^n^cmimtftt/m 

89. Men's humours an^iFltwt are vaHab/^ 
but the qualities of afiions and objcds invari* 
•blei that your view of them therefore may' 
be uniform and confident, let it be taken ac 
fuch times ai you are moil diiengaged for this 
purpofcy or when you are fcnfible chat yon 
are mod likely to judge coolly, clearly, and 
impartially: Ac fuch timet, therefore, ac- 
cudom yourfelf to write down the deliberate 
deduAions of your reafon* and your obferva^ 
tiont on thefe fubjcOt that are mod impor- 
tant to your happinefi in general, and to the 
f roper difcbarge of the dutiet of any particti* 

lar 
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tar offiee or fiation you are placed in ; fuch 
jRemarks, though they will not always have 
the authority of rules for your condud^ yec 
vill help to give you always juft views of per- 
Ibos and thiogsi and lead you to zSt accord- 
ingly. 

What is here . recommended might be ex- 
emplified as it fuits a variety of conditions 
-and offices in life, but one examph will fuffice 
for rules, which thofe who are in \ht mini fieri- 
aI officCf and who have its great ends fincere*-^ 
ly at heart, will be naturally led to collefl^ 
and they will find the benefit of them. 

As the proper regulation of the affeOions is 
what we have all along had chiefly in vicw^ 
what we are now firft to adduce for illuftra- 
ting and exemplifying our lad obfcrvation^ 
is the affe£lions and vie^s^ which one who \% 
engaged in the facred and important office 
now mentioned, willy upon mature and feriou^ 
deliberation, be led to confider as fuited to 
him, particularly in his fuhlick minijlrations^ 
and fit to be cultivated accordingly. 

Your own mind, if you are thus engaged^ 
will approve or fugged to you fuch as ihefe. 

An ardent zeal for the honour and glory 
of that God, in whofe name you are called to 
fpeak, and whofe will you declare, your ado- 
rable Creator; Redeemer, and Sandifier, 

A 
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Kfirvifttlwitox your hearen, and defino 
"of iodroAing aod cooveriing tbctn, rather 
than gettiog honour or applaufe to yourfelf. 

An intire difrtgard ioyaurfil/^ and your owa 
glory or btereft, incomparifon of the above 
<xahed aims. 

A €9n/ei9ufrifi of your haying TomethiDg to 
Ujf that is truly of the highcft conCequcnce 
to your hearers. 

A eon/chu/mfs of your praftifing^ or fin- 
eerely refolving and endeavouring to prac^ 
tifci yourfelf^ what you recommend to thenu 

A confci0ujkifi that yon have done your nt« 
moft to frefare your£clf for this important 

cxercife. 

An ifigi»ucus candour and opennefs in allf 
^our fentiments, principleSf and behaviour, 
fo as yon would not be alharoed or afraid to 
by open your heart and condud before alt 
mho bear you. 

A flriA aHenH$n to every minute partica« 
kr you proceed to fpeak of, and affefihm an« 
fwcrable to it. 

kfiarkfs indiferenae arifing from no v^n 
conceit of yourfelf, or contempt of your hear* 
ers, but from ihe firm perfuafion of God's 
pnfinct zni^ affiftanci \vL hispwn work, after 
you have done your bed to prepare for it, 
and from your regard to the cenjkns or ap* 

flaufi 
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pJaHfe of min being intirely fwallowed up in 
your regard for the honour and glory of Goo. 
. Other affs^ions might be mentioned as fie 
to he cultivated by a preacher of righteouf^ 
Befit, upon gofpel principles, according to tho 
V ir\om puUlck ixfrcifet in which he is enga* 
ged, bat the above (with what we had Tor. 
mcrly occafioD to ftggcft) will fufficc, as ex» 
mmpUs of what every one may for himfclf col- 
left and digeft, putting together id the fame 
ipanner fuch particulars in the way of dircdli- 
on as arc fuited to ihe above excrcifcs; a few 
of which may likewifc be here addcd^ as foU 
lowst 

Spare no pains oeceflary in preparationy 
but in all your preparations, let ^rif^'^r be your 
chief refource ; let every word flow from 
your biarfy and your heart be committed to 
God. Thus, 

Confcious of having done all you could ia 
the way o{ preparation ^ repofe yourfclf iuiirc- 
]y on himi and Icck only to approve yourfclf 
<o him. 

Let allrhe burden or toil oi preparatfbnhc 
ended in fuch time as that your mind may bo 
quite eafy, free, and difcngaged, when you 
come to deliver your femiments and inftruc* 

lions. 

Deliver your mind on the fubjefls propofcd, 

as if you had never «u;r#/r on ihemi but had 

Vol. IL I only 
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cnlv rnnfidered thcin thornuj^lily, ivai miirb 
imfrffrj with their importance to yourfcif 

and hearen, imi left it to the affcclioni and 

fentimentf of your heart to diAate (mtahlcrx* 

fnffiom. Beware of fuffcring your thonghu to 

mjjnder, or your aiienthn to be in the lead 

diflipatcd, or drawn oft', by any thiuj^ foiciga 

to the work you are about. 

Never, if poflihley allow yourfelf to be in 

the lead A//rr/V^ or i//yc'9/»r/^^, whatever fhould 

happen, but while you arc in the way of dnty^ 

be aflurcd of the JJvJnc aid and protcAion. 

Never proceed one ftcp farther, ( n any pointf 

than as you fee the way clear before you; nor 

think thit, by many nvprdi, you can illudrate 

to o/^irs that of wliich you have no clear idcat 

yourfcif. 

As little can you expe/l to bring others to 
the praflice of what they fce>^«iyi'^difregard. 

Throw off all other regard io men except 
the finccre dcfire of dwn;; thcin^W. 

Let a fcnfc of the divine prefenct IclFcn the 
importance of every oihcr(;l>jcd in your eye. 

Give the glory of znyfuccefi you have in* 
Circly to God. 

If you would be in a right framt or difpoH* 
tion for preaching or any religious excrcife^ 
endeavour to keep in a good frame at other 
tinics. I. Let nothing engage you to do what 
inay in the Icait wound your confcience* 

a* Suppf eii 
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Ti Sopprcfs and rcfift even every thought that 
fcemstohavea tendency this ^ay. 3. He 
tvaichful over your /fn/ci or the avenues to 
the foul^ left any thing enter that may de- 
face good impreflions or communicate bad. 
4. Let no worldly thing have any more than 
a tranfient reception or admittance to your 
licart, and (if poffible) be intirely indifferent 
about the event of it, only, when you are 
called to ^ any part in rdation to it, confi- 
der and do what appears to you beft. 5. Lee 
God be io all your thoughts and an union tf 
foul with him maintained* 6. Let all your 
addrefles to God and e&petStations from him 
t»e through Christ your Redeemer. 

90. yfYiZl frinciplet or rules of condu^ yott 
have once thoroughly eftabli(hed, and appro- 
ved of, in a clear, compofed, and unprcjudv- 
ced fiate of mind, and are confcious to your* 
felfthat you have exercifed yourreafon fair- 
ly and impartially in confldering ; never, if 
poffible^ allow yourfelf to doubt or deliberate 
funher about, but let them be fteadily adhe- 
red to and followed, without calling them ia 
queftion at any time, much lefs when your 
mind is not in the fame cool difengagedft ate* 

You cannot begin too foon to form your 
temper and conduA in this way, for it will 
be infinitely eafier to do it before bad habits 
are acquired, or indolence and irregularity 

I % indulged^ 
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irultj)p;ril, tlian afterwards^ nor can yoo be 
too carcfuli after f;aininj; fume ((roiitid in (bit 
reli(',io(H at <l moral improvcnirnt, to niaio- 
Cain iit it (^jn;; unf|»caka>'l]r caficr to go on 
rcjtMlly and unifornii]r« than to recover, when 
UV.ru from your former diligence and fled* 
fattijtfi. 

You (Itould alfo endeavour to enjoy the 
0CM/brto{ tliofc reafonableprinciplcii and rulel 
which you lay down and followi by being 
(ai indeed you have caufc) |ierfeflly ggj; in 
yourrdf, when you aA or think according to 
fhemi (lie your outward fuccefi ai it will) ort 
with |)cnitencei rcfolve on immediate rcfor* 
ination» when you have at any time acj^IcA* 
cd it. 

Nor (Itould you be in the lead uneafyt tbo^ 
your method aud rulei (hould not be untver* 
iaily proper and agreeable, or alwayi appro* 
vcd of hy othcri, if you be but confcioua CO 
yourl'rMf thai to you they ap|)ear mod tiAiU 
ble to your p-iriicuUr circumftancciand coiu 
dition. You muft however rcfolve, not ta 
content yourfelf with barely thiffkit^ over 
thefe principled, but you muft, in the difEs- 
rent circutndancci that occur, refolutcly per- 
fift in imfrtjflng ihein on your hartp and, bjr 
fteady pradice, confirming them, and making 
tbem, an it were, natural, which will not 1)0 
(o difficult ta may at firll be imagined ; for 

(ho 
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the outward circumftances and inward (late 
of mind^ to which thefe principles are fuited, 
do often recur^ and point out the fame mea- 
fures of conduA to be often prafivfcd or re- . 
peated. It may however not be improper, 
en fome occatious^ to bring them into asnar* 
row a compafs as pof&ble, and form {\i\chfrac\ 
thai refoluthns thereupon, as appear of moft 
importance toyour happinefs here and here- 
after. For exemplifying ihis lik^wife, we (hall 
conclude this mifcellaneous part of our difler- 
tation (as was promifed in the beginning of 
it) withcollcaing the 

Sum, isc. of the religion^ faith, ztA pra^i* 
9al refolutions which any fcrious inquirer may 
draw from the whole, and digcft for himfclf 
as the deliberate deduQions or conclufions of 
hisreafon on thcfe important points menii« 
ed, iu manner following : 

I am firmly perfuadcd that I e^iiji and a^^ 

and have an inward principle of thinking2Xi\ 
reafoning. given me for the direflion of my 
conduA. 

If I follow thcdircftionof my reafon{z^\^^ 
«d by the revelatign given me of God's will) 
in believing and aAing, I can do no more, and 
Icnow that ihef< wiU be no more required of 
me. 

Upon examining how I myfelf and every 
thing around me came to cxg? and «<?, I mufC 
according to the faired exercifc of rcafoo I 

1 3 am 
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tm capable of, ooocludci that cbere ii tyir* 
fnmf, jntellifrentt infioicely powerful, wife^ 
juft, and (;ood Biinc, to wliom we are all 
indebted for our being and fupporti whooa 
we call Goot and i\hofe ytry name fliould bo 

mentioned with (he mod profound reverenco 
and awe. 

I am perfuaded (hat this Cod h, every 
moment, pnftnt with me, and with every 
part of hit woiki ; and, aa he liai given mo 
poweri and rules of adion, that he obfirva how 
I apply and follow them, and will call me to 
account accord) n|;ly. 

I am perfuadcd dut this JImH ii but, ai it 
were, the iufancy of my being, in which 1 am 
to improve and prepare for mnQUurf by doing 
nvhatever I have rcafon to bcheve God re* 
quires of me, and I am frnflble (hat all the 
view I can expect of God in thii (late, or in* 
icrcourfc with and dircftion from him, is by 
my own rfafon and confcienct Icadiuj^ to (ho 
proper cxcrcilc oi faith towards him, and in* 
fluenced by hisyy^/W/, ajMCcably to the reve- 
lation he has made of his nature and will. 

Agreeably to dielc views of (Jod and of 
my relation to him, and his regard and atten* 
lion to me, I am relblved to devote myfclf to 
him, walk with him* and make his nv/ZA -oa 
difcovered to me in the manner ndw mcuti* 
oncdi (be fupreme rule of my xonduft* 

lam 
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I am perraaded cfaac he wills, and does eve- 
ry thiog for the good and order of bis umvtr^ 
faliingdom or fyftcm of intelligent beings, 
and tbac every thing therein is ordered by him 
for this end in fuch a way as is confident with 
the laws he has e(labli(hed ia it, with his own 
perfedions, and the capacities of adion, en- 
joyment, aad perfcdion he has given to hia , 
creatures. 

Though I fee not the varioqs links of that 
thahf by which the good and order of this 
unherfal mental fyflemXiO'9 mentioned, of which 
I am a member, is advanced, yet the iaward 
approbation which I find myfdf necefiarily 
determined to give certain anions and difpo- 
fitions zigood^ makes me conclude that they 
have a tendency to the end now mentioned, 
and are, as it were, anticifatfons of ihe/ttprdme 
joodf which I confider myfclf asboundto pur- 
ine, by following the dilates of my own rea- 
fon and confcieace, 

I am refolved 10 fubfiit, with chearfulnefi 
and contentment, to whatever the fiipreme 
•Ruler of all, orders iiml appoints with rcfpeft 
-to mc, fatisp d\si\i\\ thcfecircumftances and 
talents he allots rac, fcnfiblc that they arc 
from him, and refolving to improve them in 
the way that appears moft agreeabU (o fail 

lam 
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I tm rcfolvcd to place my lappinefs in t ^ 
fenfe tfUi fav0ur and approbation alone, ti 
attainable through the mediation of hit Ton \ 
and, ai it is the heart and fiffedUns which he 
regards, my ftudy (hall be to have thefc pro- 
perly regulated with refpeft to God and man. 

Ai I thui place my happineri in ^\t favour 
^GoD, I am rcfolved to (hake off all other 
regards that interrere with it, and, at long aa 
ny own mind, upon a juft review of it, givet 
me any evidence or imprc(nonof this, nothing 
clfe (ball diflurb me. 

I am refolved to maintain fuch a trufl in 
God for all that concerns or awaits me, aa 
fhall filence all fear and anxiety on my part 
ivich rcr|)ed to it. 

Being fully fatisficd as to my artietes cf 
faith and rules eflife^iha the ftriaeftexami* 
nation I am capable of, I am refolved never 
more to call them in queftion, but co pro* 
ceed agreeably to them, in a humble depen* 
dence on divine grace. ** Do thou, O God 
^ of all grace and comfort I bring all thcfii 
^ home to my heart ; infpire me with 
^ every difpofitiou thou approved of ; fir^ 
•« give^ for my Redeemer's fake, my many 
*' offences ( difcover to me, and remove a* 
^ ny bCnceriiy in my refolutiont^ and keep 
^ oe ever •fteadj^and uniform in my adbt- 

^ renct 
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^* rence to themi fo as I may never return to 
•' folly. Whether euhvard ccm/hrts^rc af- 
** forded or denied, let not my Ha^ppi. 
^' NESS depend upon them, but lee God 
^' (who is now the deliberate choice efmyfoulX 

*• be the ftfcngth of my heart, \my porti** 

V ON^ ANIxHAPPINSSft rOR £VSR/^ 



DISSER. 



DISSERTATION V. 



On Deszre» 



PART L 

The Origin of Dcti&E, and its Mo* 
difications, or the AfTedlions mofi 
neorfy Mlttei to it. 



AMONG til the fub)edt of inin*i know* 
ledge and fpeculitioo, cone fcems to 
puzxle him more than what paflei nuitAin him^ 
fil/x Hit fancy may carry him through all 
the regions of nature, from the centre of the 
earth to the rooft diftant fpheres, yet lofe it- 
fclf at home, where he is mod concerned to* 
know how all it ordered and carried on 2 To 
direct him in the purfuit of fuch ufeful know* 
ledge, has been always among the chief aima 
not only of true Rillghn^ but likewife of ita 
handmaid^ Phihfiff^x By tbcfc we arc led in^ 
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tothemoft cecired coroers of the mind, to 
ihveftigate its nature^ and the £r(l principlet 
of its operations. 

In doing this^ though the various enquirert 
have, according, perhaps, to their diflfercnc 
tempers and circnmftances, gone into diiFe- 
rent opinions ( this on all hands is agreed up-^ 
on, that the objeA of the mind^s purfuit, and 
•in which its faculties do all concenter, isGood 
orHAPPiN£ss: To this our Maker has im- 
planted in us a certain tendency or inclination, 
which we call Desire, in its firltand fimpleft 
form, as he hat alfo a difpofition to fly from 
and avoid evil or mifery, called Aversion s 
But as we reckon freedom from evil a good; 
tve may, without any impropriety, fometimcs 
Ipeak of them both under the name of D^ 

Thefe two may perhaps be juftly enough 
faid to anfwer the fame purpofes in the moral 
<world, as the oppofite forces of attra<5tion and 
repuUion do in the natural. How necefTary 
ingredients they are of human nature, when 
under due regulation, and how much they do 
in fomefliape or other, influence our aAion% 
tieeds no proof: What deferves our attention 
mod is, the manner of regulating them for 
the attainment of the propofed ultimate end, 
Jiappimfs* 

The nuure of this happlnefs^ or what con« 
ititatei the fovereign good of maui together 
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mnh the means and manner of attaining i% 
liai been tiie fuhjcfi of the preccedin); Diflbr* 
tat ion *; and from what was there advanced, 
it ajipears that there are other fubjcds, nearly 
coiuicdcd with thif, which dcfcrve more at* 
teniion than U commonly given them ; ibme 
ofthcfe* therefore, we lliall UkewiCc endea- 
vour to itlullrate;— but our prcicnt enquiry 
iball l)e confined to the Affeniom^ or vaiioui 
motions of the mind towaid:i Good or Hap- 
piuefs^ and one of the dillindcft views we 
can have of them is by tracing that principle^ 
or fimple original aflfcAion, we call Deftrt^ 
from its fource, through all its various modi- 
ficatiousi and according to the degrees of 
flrengtb it acquires in the purfuit oi its ob. 
jcd , after which the proper regulation and 

reftrainr of it (hall be confidered. 

The limpliciiy of the idea of Difire. feemi 
to render it incapable of definition^ ibme call 
it uucafinefs in the abfence of good, while o- 
tliers,fccing the impropriety of tiiii definition, 
have confounded it with tlie aA of volitioa 
or chufingi in confequence of this uneafincfs ; 
but, fo far as wc can, from a narrow infpcc- 
tion of the order of our ideas, dirtinguilh thcfe 
which are fo nearly related;— Methlnks they 

may be thus ranked. 

Firft, 

* It mty he mentloiied m« ptrticulir r«ermimen<Utioii 
•f the account we httvesivcn of' Uappineffi th^t, hy thii, 
it iipp<irk to luve an in? parable eutinc/tioa wilb| io4 ia* 
iioia Q% Piitj.-— *Vi4k page i4»-^li* 
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Firft, we have a perception of the objcd 
conceived to be good ; on this, if often repeat- 
ed, or much attended to by the imagination, 
there follows an uneafmefs in the abfencc of 
iti which uncafincfs always and neccffarily 
raifcs an inclination of the mind towards it, 
or Deftre after it, if it is thought attainable ; 
and when, by this inclination or dcfire, the 
mind is moved in any particular direftion to- 
wards it, or cxercifes its faculty of willing in 
any particular action for the attainment of it, 
it is called Volition or willing. 
Thus, when one fees a beautiful houfe, which 

he thinks he can acquire the poflTcflion of, his 
perception or idea of it, by repetition, aitcn- 
lion, and other caufes engaging the imagina- 
tion, comes to be accompanied with an nneafy 
fenfation in the want of it : On this follows 
Dejire: by which, when the will is determi- 
ned to any aftion for obtaining it, as buying 
or afking it of the owner, this cxercifc of the 

urillis C^Wc^ Volition. 

All the dcfcription then we can give of 
Defire is, that it is a certain inclination or af- 
fedlion of the mind towards an objcft or end 
conceived good and attainable, raifed by un- 
cafinefs in its abfeiicCt and followed by voli- 
tion, or the exercife of the will for attaining 
it. 

Vol. II, K Averfion 
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/r.erfion being the oppofitc of Dcfirc, tlic 
r.aiuic of ic may be undcrllood from whai has 
been (aid of the oilier. 

Tiielc two, Difire and Axcrfion.^xt ihc on» 
ly alicrtions, in a itn<S fcnfc (as dilUnft from 
all Icnrauon) but accoiding as ihc objcds of 
liicm ditfcr ill their nature and circumftanccs, 
and arc prcfcnt or future, (for good or evil 
pad railc no affcflion, unlcfswbcn the former 
ii confidercd as a prcfent evil, the latter as a. 
pitfcnt good); thefc calm affcdions come to 
be diveriitici), and often attended with confu« 
fed and violent i'cn'.ations ot plcafurc or paio, 
together with certain natural propcnfities or 
inipuUcs towards the objcS, and perhaps bo- 
dily amotions, with fuch an engagement and 
commotion of the mind as excludes every 
thing clfe, even any dclihcraiiou and rcafon-- 
iug about our conduA ; when therefore any^ 

or all of thefc, accompany the calm afFcdions^. 
they are modified into what we call Passions; 
bccaufci where thcfe animal emotions prevail, 
the mind is not reckoned equally free, but 
rather paflive in its determination?. The. 
chief * of ihefe modifications, and to which 

all 

* The whole of them (or, tt leaft, tU for which we 
have names in the Eneltfli languaee) are brought into ontf 
point of vicw,anii theti nature, rel;«tton,and government^ 
briefly fct furth in our fchcme of the Human Faculties 
and Paflions entitulcd. The Heart Display kd,&c 
io which, by reifon of tht ilmiiarity of the fubjc^i, and 
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air the reft arc reducible, feem to be Love^ 
H(ype^ and Joy^ and their oppofites, Haired^ 
Fear.zni Sorronu: the objeft of the firft three 
being^W, of the three lad evU^ cither real or 
imagined. 

When the objeft we dej!re ♦ to obtain or 
prcferve, is fo rcflcfled on, and its engaging 
qualiiies fo feprefentcd to tlic mind, that an: 
approbation + of it is raifcd, and an impref- 
fion made on the imagination, attended with 
fcnfaiions of pleafurc, and fome inclinaiion 
or pvopcnliiy ol ihe mind towards it as good, • 
\fc call it Love. Of Love there are two gc- 

K 2 neral 

« 

fat aYoicling repetitions, we are here rometimes obliged 
to refer. 

* Defire tn^ Averfion are fometlmes fo fimple and un« 
compounded, that in any fcheme or analyfis of the affec- 
tiont, it Teems indifferent whether they are claflcd after 
I<ove and >Iatrcd, or (ai is here done) before tlicm ; nor 
can it eaniy be fMid uhidi of them in refpe^ of in extent 
fhoiild be ranked firft ; for at wc love many objects m Kich 
we Ao not dcfirc, becaufe not thought attainable, nor 
any uneafiner^ felt in the want of them, r«)wc dcfirc ma- 
ny objc^f, without fuch a particular contemplation (»f 
their amiable qualitic», a» is neceflary to ra;l*e Love ; and 
the fame may be fuid of tlie exteot of Hatred and Aver* 
ri*n. 

\ Approbation and Dl Tip probation arc (in o«ir f-'lumc 
of the farultici and paffions) for I be like of tnning moic 
clearly their different modificsition?, conrtdcrcd as affcc* 
tioni; but they arc the f:m|"lcfl of ihtm all, and llurt- 
forc placed firft, hcin;; very lilllc removed from meic 
pcrccptioni. Tbcfc, with l^ovc and Joy, arctlicorly 
affections that fccm to be fuilcJ to a lK.ic oi compUat 
liappinefi and perfections 
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serai branches^ according as we ourfelvei^ or 
others, arc the objeds of it: When we our- 
fel?es are the oljeAs, it is Self-Lwe^ when o* 
Chcrs arc fo, it is Bcnevolenct^. The firft the 
dcfire of our own happiaefs^the fccond of the 
happinefs of other; ,cach of which come to be 
moJified as above, according to their various 
objeAs or degrees of intenfcnefs. 

The firft of thefe, Self-LTve, appears under 
different forms and name% according as the 
objeiSl or means differ which arc purfucd by 
it, in fubferviency tothat private good or hap* 
pinel's which is its uhimate end. Here the 
happinefs of others mi^hc indeed be reckoned 
one of the objcAs fit to be purfued from fclf- 
love, as fubfervient to private happinels. But 
as we fee that by thofe natures, in which felf« 
love is found without any indication of bene- 
volent afTcflions, as in moft brutes, ExUraal 
fcnfible good is the only objcfl purfued, and 
ihit, wiih rational Icings^ tlie more felf-lovc 
prcviiisp the more is external good f purfued^ 

while 

* As this is not intended for ■ compleat fcheme of the 
pafltons, but only fuch of them as have aoy relation to 
JJefire and Averfion, we have here made no mention of 
('omphccnce, Edeem, Admiration, and many other af« 
i':i\uy.\s, whofc ufc, abufc, government, and outward 
iiiJic»t'u)ns, are fct i'iirih in the l>irge dhcme or plan of 
the faculties and paniuii&, ibrmtrly pubiifhed, of which 
\vc endeavour to repeat a^ little as polGblc liere* 

+ Hcnrc we find in fjO, that no man, whofe heart if 
mii«:*i Iti upon cKtcrnal pood of any kiikl.waf ever found 
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while the happinefs of others^ as the means 
of their own, is fcldom or never thought of; 
from this, I fay, wc may conclude, that ihc 
common objcft of Self-love is external gooA ; 
and though the true happinefs of others infal- 
libly promotes our own, yet, wherever it is 
purfued, even in this light, we may take ic 
for granted, that Benevolence prevails, that 
the temper is formed to virtue, and confc- 
quently the affedion of Self-love, as well as 
every other affedtion reftilied •, and made to 
co-operate with one another for the general 
good. It is in this fenfc, therefore, we muft 
fuppofe that the learned and pious Bi(hop 
Butler takes Self love, when he makes its ob- 
jcdl internal; for in this fcnfc it h.is the good 
and improvement of the mind (ov its principal 
objeft, and labours to promote the fame in 
others, fo that it coincides with Benevolence; 
but when we confnler them in the way in 
which they generally operate, as different 
from one another, we may take external good 
for the common objc*Jl of Self-love, in wliicli 

K 3 vie^v 

fufccptihlc of tnic friendfliip, or of any benevolent kind 
affection f towards others. 

• There fccmt to be one fcmin:! principle (if I may 
fo call it) of vice, af there w of virtur, how ever injmcrous 
their cffcOs ; arconllng to the prcvahnrc of the fiift, the 
whole habit is dcpravetl ; and, vhere the ftcond prevails, 
jt it in fomc degree re^ified, in rtfytCk of every affection 
aiid difpoficlon, tho* nut compleat iu each. 
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\icw it lias four different form!«,anfwcrhigtlkC 
fo ;r ilificrcnt kinds of external good. 

Wlicii ilie o!»jcft dcfircd and purfued is 
jc.iluiil |)lca(urc*,it is called Scn/ua/itji wlicQ 
lioiiour, power, and authority, among uicn, 
<///.'////'.//; when riches, it is /^varuc / and 
nlicn fame or dillindiion '\% the ohjc^k, it may 
he, called Kmuliition, a word commonly ufcd 
ulien wc are dclirous and at^iivc to obtain the 
iame loic of good another fecks after, lb that 
il is a])|>Iical)lc enough in this ca(c*. 

Thcic four modes of Self-love, ScnriKility^ 
Ambition, Avarice* and Emulation, may be 
juflly confidcrcd as general affcdioai; by the 
prevalcncy of which four different ielftth clia. 
rafters are formed, the general objcfts of 
whole purfuit arc PUufure^ Power, Ruhcs, or 
FaMCi which, according to the different cir- 
cumdances we are placed in, give rife to, or 
occafion many difTercut paflion?, to be afiey- 
>vards confidered. 

The other general form or diredion ia 
which Love operates is, when others are tlie 
objefts of it, and then it is called Uenevolencti 
ivhich ap[>ears in many difFercnc forms and 
degrees of ioccnfcncfii according to the ex- 
tent 

* ^ih refMA to the pifltoni of different i^f, \\ If 
^ftrvible, tfiat ihc love of pleafurc prcviiii mun in 
youth t lovo of power mid fame in mftohood \ of lichci. 
aud often oflifei ia oU If*. 
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tent and circamftances of its objeft. Tliu^t 
*xvhen ic is extended to all mankind, yea and 
.all fenficive natures, it is univerfal calm good 
nvil/i when the objeft is more confined, as t^ 
one's naiive country, the nearcfl. term we 
have for it is Patnotifpi ; if you rcftrift it fur- 
ther to a family and relations, it \% called na^ 
iural jIffeOloti. If the objcil br one who 
.hath beftowed any good oti us, and we incline 
to requite it, our affeftion takes the name of 
Gratitude, If onr benefaSor be one who is 
heartily difpofcd to do us good, as we arc re- 
ciprocally to do him, and that we are attach- 
ed by a fimilarity of tafte and manners, and 
purfuit of the feme common end, virtue and 
true goodncfs, the afFcftion is formed into 
Friendjhip. 

Again, the benevolent affcftion varies, not 
only according to the extent of the objcflr, 
but likevi^ife according to the different circum- 
ftances in which it is placed, and which may 
be either good and joyful, or bad and forrovv- 
fuL If it is in joyful circumftances, we have 
BO word exprcflive enough of the affeflion % 
Congratuhfion being rather a mode of out- 
ward civility than of inward affcflion ; nor 

perhaps 

* Tc was necefTary that we (hovM be more affeAed by 
the iniref7 of others than by their happinefs, becaufc we 
have if much mofc in otur power to promote the former 
tbao the Utta. 
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perhaps is there here any other affedioQ thas 
joy : But when the objeA is in bad ox forrmt^ 
ful circumftancct, it is called P/'/r, Symjmthy^ 
or Companion*. Here we may obfcrve the 
£inie of the objeAs of Benevolence, as we did 
of thofc of SelflovCi that, according to the 
diifcreDC circumdanccs they happen to bepla* 
ced in, iliey give rife to, or occaflon varioui 
Oilier pailioDs, which we fliall afterwards coo* 
iidcr* 

From Love we proceed to trace the modi* 
fications of Dcfire iii the PaiAon of Hopk# 
Thus, when ilicre is a probability of obtain- 
in^ the objed of our dclirci there i'cems to 
be mixt with this afFcdion fome degree of 
that joy which arifes from the actual acquiii- 
tioii and pollcilion of the obje^fl. Thifc mix- 
ture of dciire ami joy, accompnnicd with the 
confufed fenfacions and propeofuies former* 
]y mentioned, is called Ihpef which, when in 
a fluduatirg flate, by our hcing at a loi's for 
the means we Ihoiild ufe to acquire the objcA, 
making the probability of our acquifition low^ 
is called Sufptnfit but when the probability is 
thought very high, it rifcs io j^Jfumnce. 

Thus 

• Tlirre fecmi to Iv • plc^iriirc In \\\e vrry exerc ifc nt 
rnmp4(Tion, arlffnp, pirtly itovn ihf confriotuncfi ol frrU 
inf, 4 ri/rht affi«^tion; thi« ple4ri>rr appear* frf>ni the inrli* 
nation mod people hiive to frc r^hjUli of rompafTionrvm 
when thry CHnn<iC relieve ihcm, hut which pod them '\m ■ 
the way of doing it when ih^-j can. 
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Thus may Defire be purfucd through its 
various modifications, to the acquifition of its 
objedl ; after which our afFedion cannot be 
faid to have in it any mixture of defire,unlefs 
we are threatnedwichthelofsofit; when with 
our fear is mixt a defire ofpreferving it: But* 
upon fuch acquifition of the ohjc&f it is fue- 
ceeded by the pleafing, I might fay, pafTion- 
ate affcdlion of Joy ; for, tho' in its fimpleft 
form it be calm, and attended with little per- 
turbation, yet, when it rifes high, fcarcc any 
of the paffions have more of this, or is ac- 
companied with more violent fenfations ; fb 
that it may be queftioned, whether it and 
Sorroto l)e not peculiar mental fenfations of 
pleafure and pain, rather than afFcftioos, and 
differing from the immediate perceptions of 
plcafurc^ndpain from the objcfts themfclves, 
in this, perhaps, that the pleafing fenfation of 
joy comes not fo much from a perception of, 
or a rcflcftion on, the qualities of the objcft 
acquired, but from the defircs being gratified, 
and the uneafinefs that railed it removed, and 
fo, on the other hand, of forrow. 

We (hall not attempt to reckon up the va- 
rious forms of this affefiion of Joy, they bc» 
ing as numerous and various as the paffions, 
whofc gratifications raifc them, iho' few of 
them have got diftinia names. The Joy ari- 
fiug from the real, or imagined poflcflion of 

honour^ 
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honour, or daim to it, if attended with a coir- 
tempt of oiheri, it called Pritfe: When 
joy ariies from fome comical occafion or a* 
nurcroeat, it it called Af/r/ift; when from t 
conqocft over fomc confidcraMc o\f\H>(\i\on, 
Triumpki when it rifcs high fuddenly, Kxut' 
Uiiiomt when fettled into a habit, Gaiety or 

Chearfulmeft. 

From DcatRB, and its Modificationi, in 
tic purluit oigu(id^\stco\Xit locouruicrAvEa-' 
CI ON to Evil^ implying uneailiicU at the pre* 
fence or approach oi it, and an endeavour to 
icuiovc or avoia it. Thii, in cffc<!l) is no 
more than adclire of being freed from ic,(uch 
freedom being looked on at a real good, fo 
that Averfion might be comprehended under 
Dclirc; but, for deducing the painful patfiona 
moic diflindly from it, we fhall take it i'epa* 
ratcly ; and as it is varioufly modified iiiio the 
paiiions of Haired and Fcar^ accordia;^ to the 
nature and circuniitanccs of the ohjcCt, while 
dillant, till its arrival or prcCencc, when ^'»r» 
r^nu and its modes take place. 

When the objcA of Averfion is often re* 
flcfled on, and its dil'agreeable quahtics fre« 
quenily reprcfemed to the mind, till the ima- 
gination ii in)pre(Ied with thcin, there arifea 

a dijafprohalhm 

* TitU if only one fprdcs of prUlc ; our otitcr A heme 
(formerly rdcrrc4 lo) rontain* « fuller •crotint of ibit 
aui (he piiilMni rcUud w U, with remaiki oa clicm* 
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a difapprohation of it| attended with fcDfations 
of pain> and a natural propcndty to avoid it, 
which we called Hatred, and which may be 
confidcred with rcfpcft cither to the objcft, 
or to ilic meafure and decree of it. Of thij 
we ourfelvcs never are the ohjefts; the felf- 
tormentor, from this principle of felf.liatrcd, 
being in nncommon and unnatural chnrader 
among men. Nor can we imagine others e- 
ver to be the objedU of this paiTion, under the 
form of difinterelled malevolence or ill-will, 
when no evil is apprehended from them. The 
tranfports of the unnatural paflions have in* 
deed fome refemblance of fuch difinterefted 
malice, but are not really fuch. The proper 
objeft then of Hatred is not ourfelvcs or 0- 
thers, but whatever is thought to occafion 
evil to ourfelves or others ; and it takes 
different forms according to the nature 
and circumftances of the objeft, and ac- 
cording as the evil apprehended from it 
is natural or moral: In the firft refpedt, it is 
modified in the fame way as love is,though its 
modifications have no diftin(5l names, as being 
cafily reducible to thofc of the other. Thus 
our Hatred of whatever brings on us pain, 
dilhonour, poverty or contempt, is a confe- 
qucnce of, and falls in with, our love of their 
contraries, plcafure, power, riches, or fame; 
and, in the fame way, our Hatred of what is 
hurtful to others, anfwcrs the different modifi- 
cations 
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cations of love to all bcingi, to men, to oar 
coiiiitry, relations^ beacfadors, and friends. 

This paffioi) has likcwilc difFcrcnt appear- 
ances, atcording as the evil apprehended to 
ourfelves, or others, is natural or moral. If 
it is the former, we call it Natural Averfion 
or Hatred ; and when,fioni any one*s particu* 

lar conftitution, this comes always to rile ve- 
ry high in him, immediately on the percep* 
tion of an objeA agreeable enough to others, 
it is called Antipathy. If the evil apprehend- 
ed to ourfelvcs, or others, be moral, the aver- 
£oD, or hatred to it, is called Moral: and 
when it riles very high, Ahbomnce and Detf 
ft at ion. Thus may Hatred be confidered as 
to Its objeA. 

The other modifications of it are according 
to its meafure and degree, when the objcd or 
agent occadoning good or evil to ourfelves, 
or others, is intelligent. Thus, if the offence 
or injury * done us appear great, and our ha* 

tred riles all of a fudden, attended with vio- 
lent uncafy fenfations and commotions, per- 
haps 

* As Tome fenfibUity of iojnries done othert ii allowa- 
ble, it cannot be denied that the fame is allowable in oar 
own cafe, to fuch a degree as m'ouid be oropcr for a diT* 
intercAed fpeOator to luve, or for ourklves to have, i£ 
the cafe was another's. " Thus far may we have anger 
without fin ;** but when it rifes to the degree* after* 
mentioned, it is finful and unlawful. Anger is radk 
or hailj rdcntment, and ftfcotniciit is ddu>crau aa* 
«cr. 
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haps of body and mind, with a deflre of repa- 
ration, fccuricy, and repelling the injury, it is 
called jinger^ and our fcnfe of the injury re- 
ceived, Refentment. Wlien anger is attend- 
ed with a propenfityto occafion mifery to the 
offender, without any defire of his recovery, 
it goes by the name of ilevenge: which, when 
fettled into a habit, cfpccially if without any 
juft foundation, and if all reconciliation is re- 
fufcd, is called SpitCj Malice, or Rancour. In 
the fame way, when an habitual proncncfs is 
contrafted to anger and refentment on every 
little occaiion, it is called Peevtjhnefs, and a 
fudden fit of anger, when it rifes to a very 
high degree, becomes Rage and Fury, 

Some of the modifications of anger, ac- 
cording to the circumftances of the offender^ 
have alfogot diftinft names. Thus, if he is 
conceived to be inferior to us, an injury from 
him is termed an Indignity^ and the fenfe or 
refentment of it. Indignation. If he is in mi- 
ferable circumftances, and our paffion carries 
US to infult and afilid him, it is Cruelty and 
Inhumanity. 

The next general modification of Avcrfion, 
and confequent upon Hatred, is Fear. Thus, 
when there is a probability apprehended of 
that evil's coming upon us, which was former- 
ly confidered as the object of averfion, there 
appears to be mixt with this affe&ion fome 
Vol. II. If degree 
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<!rffrcc of that forrow, which arifcs from (ht 
actual arrival or prcfcncc of ihc ohjcA. Thb 
mixture of averfion and forrow, accompaoicd 
with the confuftd fenfations and ptopenfities 
formerly mentioned, is called fear, which, 
Xvhcn fuddenly raifcd to a hifth degree, hj 
fome unexpecled evil, is called Terr$r. A- 
gain, when there is any probability of aoo* 
.ther*s obtaining that good which we are afraid 
to lofi*, our fear takes the name oi Jealotifi^ 
and, when he obtains it, ounnvj aiifes, which 
is a modification of Serrow, chat will be taketi 
notice of afterwards. Id fme,when we find the 
objcd of our fear and averfion, whether loft 
of good, or arrival of evil, to be unavoidably, 
it turns into Defpnir. 

Ic is upon the arrival, or certain profpeA, 
iDf that evil which was the objcA of our aver- 
fion, hatred, and fear, that the third general 
painful paffion of Sorrow takes place. What 
we have faid of Jo/i being a peculiar mental 
fenfation rather than an affc«fUon, and of the 
number of its modificuions,. may be likewife' 
applied to Scrr^vn Its objed, or rather the 
occafion of its rife (for the refpeA that good 
and evil have to joy and forrow, feem to be 
rather that of raifing or occafioning certam 
fenfations, than being objeAs of afPeAion) : 
The occafions, I fay, on which forrow is rai* 
ied, are the pre fence or approach of evil to 
ipurfelves or others. Tlie different forms of 

jSorrt^ 
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Sorrow zviCiug from the prefcnce of natural e- 
▼il to ourfelves, have no fixe names; and I 
know only two that have fuch| even when 
moral evil is the proper fourccj thefc arc Re^ 
imrfi and %hMm$ : Remorfi arifing from aeon* 
fcioiiincis ot our having done any adion im* 
moral and unlawful, and, when ic rifcs high,- 
taking the name of y^/z^wj/*. Shame, again, 
from an apprchcnfion ot having done (bmc- 
thing dilhonourable, and deferving the con- 
tempt of others* 

When our forrow refpcfls others^ it is either 
oatural or unnatural ; natural^ when it anfes 
from a fcufe of the evils and fufFcrings of o- 
thcrs, and is called Sym^thy^ Condolence^ and 
C<impaJlion^f^\\\iA\ have been already coofidcr* 
cd a* a branch of benevolence : Unnatural^ 
wlien it aril'cs from a view of the happinels of 
others, enjoying a good which we ourfclves 
dclire, and think wedci'erve better, which is 
called Envy, This, with the paflions of Ma^ 
lid or Rancour^ Jealoujy^ and Cruelty or Inhw 
fMnity^ arc jiiftly called L^/?//<a/«r/7/; and are, 
with great propriety, compared to tumours 
and cancers, to fcveriih heats, an.i unnatural 
imiifpoluion. of tlic body ; the proper manage- 
niciu of wliich (hall be afterwards taken no- 
tice of. 



Ut^ part 
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ufamoDg tbem which nacare originally cfta* 
bKfljcd.— ^/i^, As to ihc proper ohjcHs of our 
affcdioDS aod paffioiis^ we have already 
fliewn how, in general^ they arc good or evil, • 
prefeoc or future, and diflTcrcnt as to their 
kinds and circumffances : Cut farther, as to 
eycry particular oWjcA of purfuit, which may 
occur, il is likcwife ncccffary that the di/cern" 
gnfg and other powers * be, in fomc degree, 
employed for regulating our afTcdions with 
TcrpcQ, to it, viz. The und^rflafidkgt in dil- 
covering, from its qualities and tendency to 
happincfs, of wTiat afFcfllon it is the proper 
ohjcA : And the iwaginaticn^ in railing this ■ 
a^eclion towards it. 

Thus then, the firft thing nccclTary is tf> • 
be firily fatisfied as to wliat is really our 
Mef good ox uliimaU efidy in the ntiainmcuC 
of which our highcft happincfs coniifls, and 
then to difcovcr the relation or tendency of 
any particular objects or cniis to this, (as be- 
ing what conftitutes them good or evil) with • 
the affeflions, in different degrees, proper for 
aod proportioned to each of tlicin. 

L 3 So 

• For a fullrr account of ilitfi-; at to il^tlr niiturr, mn- 
iluA, uf:, ahuf'!, r/c. fee ihc or/rr /i/rm' nf" flmn Inr- 
merly mcntionrJ : AH wf ncal l<rt' •»!.!> ivc is, ih.-t i,y 
the under ft andiHi an J intJj^indii'in, w c mean , ! be pe > w n .; 
of Jifcnvering auJ tiifi5oJin;» f(i iniili arj ^^o<^^, h\ \\\f 

them. 
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So far we may reckon the province of the 
Mfidirjlanding. But before the afTcftions to« 
wards any of thcfe (though thus difcovercd 
proper for them) can be raifcd, the hftagh' 
ttaticn mud be engaged, both in favour of 
what is thus found to be the fupremc good 
icfelf, and of any objcAs or ends fubfervicnt 
to iti which is donCi by the frequent repre- 
fentitionof their qualities, tcndenciesi and 
cffcAs, till an imprcfEon is made upon it, and 
an image formed of all thcfe ideas blended 
together. This brings them as it were home 
in their full dimenfions to the mind, which 
now comes to feel an uneafy fenfation in 
the want of them, and on this the affcflioa 
of dejlre immediately arifes, either fimple, 
or in fome of its modifications, which can no 
longer be fuppofed mifplaced or applied to 
improper obje<fls, if the previous operations 
of the undcrftanding and imagination have 
been rightly carried on. 

Thus if mental or fpiritual happinefs, lying 
in a conformity to God's will, and confcqucnt 
fcnfc of his favour, is found to be man's ulti- 
mate cod, it mufl be acknowledged to be 
ijic only proper obje£l of his moft iotcnfe de- 
li re ; fin or moral evil, mental mifery (if I 
liny fo call it) or contrariety to God's will, 
ai]ii a confcqucnt fcnfc of his difplcafurc, the 
proper ol^jcft of man's highcft averfion. 

When, 
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Wheoi therefore, thefe affeAions are thus dU 
reAed by the under/landing to iheir proper 
objeiSs, its office next is to difcover the ten- 
dency and relation of any particular objed to 
thefe two, tliat the paflioni may be fuiced 
and proportioned to it accordingly ; fo thar, 
on its perceiving the tendency of a generous, 
pious, puhlick-fpirited action, or any bene* 
volenti kind| devout difpofition, to procure 
happineli in any degree (cfpccially, if of the 
kind now mentioned) to ourfelves or others; 
it alfo becomes the proper objcft of dcfirr, 
in its various forms, the contrary of avcrfi- 
fion ; and fo far as any external advantaget 
or enjoyments of plcafure, wealth, power, or 
fame, appear to have this tendency, (as when 
rightly applied, they may have, though not 
in a way fo powerful and immediate) they At* 
ferve tlic fame affcclions in a lower degree ; 
but if they are confidered, without any refpcft 
to fuch a tendency and application of them, 
but only to their intrinfic value, and oft- 
times mifchievous eflFe£ts, by the wrong ufe 
and purfutt of them, they become the proper 
objeAs of moral averfion and hatred, from 
which they cannot be exeemcd even by the 
borrowed aids of an incorreft imagination^ af** 
fociating moral ideas with them while purfu^ 
ed, but dropping thefe, in their application, 

when attained. 

This 
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71)is leads oi to inqaire more particularTf ' 
ioto tbe provioce of the imMghat/an \n the in* 
flaoccs now roeocioned; that of the unJerfiand" 
iMg being all that we have as yet conflderei* • 

It has already beeo ohferved io general, 
that the office of the imagittation is to raife or 
SDOve the aftcAioos, towards what the un- 
dcrftandiDg finds to be their proper objeAs, . 
aod that the tmagioatloQ U engaged for tbi^ 
purpofe, by frequent repre&niations of the 
dlfcovered qualities, tendenciesi andeffeds of 
the objedsy till an imprcflion is made on it, 
and an image formed of all chcfc ideas blend* 
ed together, in confequcnce of which the af- 
feSion immediately arifcs, and is incrcafed, « 
or altered as much, by the increafe or altera- 
tion of this inward impcei&on, as by that of : 
the outward objeA. 

Thus, admitting that conformity mention* 
ed of temper and conduA to the will of tbe 
Supreme Being, and confequent fenfc of his 
favour, to be the proper objcft of our higheft 
Jfjire^ in order to raife this affedion towards 
it, its fuhUmity, permanency, and advantage- 
ous cffcds, as being moft produflivc of true 
happinefs, and moft perfcftive of our natures 
at prcfcnt, as well as moft conducive to high- 
er happinefs and perfcvJlion hereafter; alhhcJc 
roufl l)c often viewed or contemplated by rhe 
imagination, till au imprcflion or image is 

formed 
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formed as above> and the mind becomes un- 
eafy upon any apprehenfion of the want of it ; 
on which defirc immediately arifes^ in vartoot 
forms and degrees of intenrenefs, according 
to the ftrengtb or wcakoefs of the impreffion 
made on the imagination> and excites to the 
diligent ufe of every mean necelTary for at* 
taining or fecuring its object. 

This procefs towards the raifing defire or 
any other aiFcAion to an objeft, according to 
the tendency and relation it is found to have 
to the ultimate end, may be eafily applied in 
the other inftances above mentioned ; but as 
here the influence of the imagination is fa 
great, and its proper government of fuch 
importance, fome of the mijlahs it is liable to^ 
deferve to be confidered. 

The mod remarkable of thefe will be 
found to lie in its being too ftrongly impref- 
fed with the images oiprefent objeds, and too 
faintly with ihofe that arc ahfent^ to which 
we may add its not attending iufficiently to the 
confequences and future tendency of either^ 
as difcovered by the undcrftanding. For as 
the mind is fcarcely capable of more than one 
fenfation at once, either of pleafure or pain, 
and apt to receive this from the neareft ob. 
jedt; fuch a fenfation, if plcafant, is ready to 
fatisfy it as long as. it lads, and to prevent 
lay imprclEoa from what is abfent. If pain- 

ful^ 
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fill, it hit t ftili droller tScA, anJ (ets tSe 
niodon work to remove it, as ]iDagioe4' 
greater tbao any abfcnt evil^ wbilft the goo4 
•onfequeocei of tbe latter, apd bad coofe» 
qoeoces of ihe former, thoogh never fo cer* 
tain and evident, not having the fame advan* 
tagc ot nearnclii, make but a faint iropreffios 
on the imagination ; it is intirely engroflfcd 
by the prelcnt objed, at external pleafqre, 
power, riches, or fame ; and to juftify, as ic 
were, to the fuperior faculties, its raifing to? 
wards them an afie^on, whofe proper ob« 
Jeft is a higher kind of good, it aflbciates witb ' 
them the ideas of this higher moral or fpirito- 
tl gooJ,and,by hahitutl indulgence, fo blends 
or unites their ideas togetber^that it becomes 
at length very di£ScuU to feparate thcmi 
hence arifes tbe dif&cnlty of bringing tbe am- 
bilious, tbe covetous, or tbe voluptuous man 
to relinqui(b their purfuits, even when their 
reafo.] is convinced of their being wrong. 

One of ibe fird ftcps, therei'ore, to the go* 
vemmeut of the pailioiis, is corre^ling tbe 
ima£iifaiion; which is done, by breaking off 
thclc allbciations now mentioned of moral 
qualities with things immoral or imiifTcrcnc^ 
to which wrong habits and inattcLtioq may 
bavc IcJ us^ and by applying our minds ro tbe 
Qobicr purluics of fucb objcds a^ need no for 

i Ki£J^2 
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-t^elgn ornaments to fee them ofFi till acontra« 
ry and more rational habit be acquired. 

The only way to furmoont the follicitationa 
ofanyohJeSs of affedion that are prefenc 
and difapproveJ of by the underftanding, it 
by frequent and lively reprefentaiions of their 
deftruAive qualities and confcquences, toge- 
tlier with the delireable qualities and confc- 
quences of fuch as areabfent^ and their ten- 
dency and neceility to true happinefs; by 
bringing, I fay, all thefe fo near the imagi/w 
thn as to appear in their fall dimenfions, and 
make the fame impreffiou on it as if they were 
-prefent; till thus^ oneafinefs following in the 
"want of what is foontl to be truly defireable, 
the proper afFeflions are immediately raifed 
towards it; for it isin this indired way that af« 
fetFlions can be raifed, and not by any podtivc 
or dire^ aA of the will itfelf, as might be ex- 
cmpliHcd in all its modifications or affeAions: 
Thus when the imagination is imprefled witb 
the notion of another's undefervcd mifcry, 
our pity is raifed, when with that of bis pow* 
er and ioclination to hurt as, owr ftar^ and 
when with the amiable and en^ging qualities 
of our fellow-creatures, henevoknct may be 
raifed, though formerly fupprefled by the 
force of oppodte habits and afftdions, or per* 
haps partial views of its objed, publickgood, 
as confined to fome particular feft or party. 

To 
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To ran over again all the different modifi* 
Citioni of defire, and (hew, what are their 
proper objcdi, and how they are to be railed 
towards them« would be unoeceflaryy the ge« 
ral procefs above laid down being eafily appli- 
cable to particular loftaDcef. If fufficient 
care be taken to keep up a condant attention 
of mind^ and habitual difcipline over ourfelves 
with a fixed refolution, in fuch cafei ai are 
any way dangeroot or delicate, to (lop all ac- 
tion until there be a proper examination of 
the circumflances, qualitiei, and tendencies 
of the objedi about which our affedions are 
exercifed. The confufed fenfationi and pro- 
penfitiei that raifethem into fajpcm zrc , in- 
deed, when for any time indulged, very dif- 
ficult to be retrained, but may be fo in fome 
mcafure, by frequent confiJeration of their 
calamitous confequences, till an habitual fuf* 
picion and dread of them be raifed, which re- 
curring always along with them may remind 
us of the necelTary difcipline. 

Wliat makes this the more necefTary, is, 
that the long continuance and frequent re- 
turns of any pafTion, as anger, fear, forrow, 
6#. creates a pronencfs to them for the fu- 
ture, which may be confirmed into habits ve- 
ry dcftrudive of happinefs, and pernicious to 
the whole conftitution. 

The 
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'St. The otS^fr thing neccflary in the manage- 
ment of the afFcdions, when raifcd as above, 
is to keep them in a due proportion to their 
objefts, and in a juft balance and oeconomy 
among thcmfelves. What fccms nccciTiry 
to fuch a proportion is, tliat, according to the 
difcovcrcd nature and qiialiiici of any object, 
the affcftion to it be raifed higher when too 
weak, and moderated when too ftrong : How 
this is to be done in an indircft way, may be 
in agood mcafare under flood from the pre- 
cecding obfcrvations : It may be of ufc how- 
ever, further to confider, and, as it were, fre- 
quently reprefeut to the imagination, the con- 
, fequences and efFcfts of having our de/res of 
outward good, or averfion to outward natu- 
ral evil, too ftrongSs, 

Thus, it may beobferved, that the violence 
^{ dejlre an<l hope^ does not proportionally en- 
liven our fenfation in the enjoyment of good, 
(unlefs in the tranfient raptures and firft con- 
fufed hurry of our fuccefs) though it increa- 
fes the pain of difappointment ; fo that he 
ivho, by no wrong opinions or alFociations 
of ideas, raifcs his dcfire above the real mo» 
ment of good in the object though he may 
want the firft tranfient ecftafies on acquifuion 
of it, yet he enjoys all the permanent good 
the objedl can afford, while he efcapes the un- 
callnefs of violent defirc and torments of dif- 

Voh* IL M appointment 
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xppoiutmcnt to which perfoni of irregular i- 
maginicions are liable. 

Ou the other hand, the ftronpcr cor avcr- 
fion and fear of evil is, we fliall be the Icfc a- 
blc to bear it, whereas, by undervaluing and 
laying our account with it, our fear will be 
diminiihed while it is in fufpcnfc, and our for* 
row or grief ujwn its arrival. 

But here I muft be nnderftood to mean, as 
was fuggefted, natural gooA and evil } for that 
defirc and averiion, which have refpedtothe 
fnoral or fpiritual objcds formerly mentioned^ 
cannot be too (Irong. 

Thus thcOt in fome meafure^ may a pro- 
portion be kept up betwixt our various af* 
iedions and their objc^li^ the keeping up a 
juft balance anJ occonomy among thcmfclves 
rema'ms yet to be confidercd. 

Id this perhaps as much art is requifue^ 
and acquaintance with human nature, as in any 
part of the religious or moral government of 
the mind; the keeping us in cKerdie and ac« 
tion, and putting our obedience and virtue 
to the trial, being probably one end our Ma- 
ker had in giving us principla of aAion, lead* 
ing, in appearance, to oppofite marks, yet ia 
reality,in their primary (late, balanced againft 
one another, like the antagonift murdci of 
the body, cither of which feparately would 
^ccalion diftortioa and irregular motion, yet 

jointly 
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jointly form an admirable fyftcm or compofi- 
tion ; tfae voluntary mangling and difmem*- 
bring of which is not more cruel, unnatural, 
and dellructive to ir, than the flraining any 
affection or indulging a wrong pafTion is ta 
the inward fabrick and conflitution. 

The general rule then for balancing the 
alFections, is to indulgeorflrain none of them, 
fo far as to occafion difiurbance and difpro- 
portion to the reft, bnc to let each of them 
have its due fcope and force. 

Thus is that balance to be kept up betwixt 
the /t<^//V/( and y}(^ affections, which feemi 
to be originally eftabliftied, though cuftomt 
habit, aflbciations of ideas, andperliaps other 
preternatural caufcs, ofiimcs turn the balance 
to the Hde of the latter, and makes it necefla- 
ry to add the more weight to the former, by 
engaging the imagination ftrongly on their 
fide. And even the fclfifli afFctflions tliem- 
fclvcs may be fometimes too weaki ^vhrn- 
they do not anfwcr the provifionary care of 
nature for every one of its offspring, in which 
cafe they will need the fame management. 

In this way the plfafmg and painful paffions 
muft be balanced againd one anoiher. The 
defire of prcfcnt good muft not be raifed fo 
hij^h as to furmount the averfion to its con- 
fequcnt evil, when it is fuch perhaps as would 
prove deftruftive to the conftitution. //<?/? 

M 2 raifed 
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fliat their cure inoft be fimilar to that of the 
latter, no lenitives are fufBcient, \vitbout iu- 
th-ely eradicating them, and this can be donc^ 
only by reftifying the whole habit of the 
mind; to cffcA which in fome meafurc, it 
may be of ufc to dwell always on the mod 
lovely fide of every charaftcr, to confidcr the 
injurious, who arc objcfls of thofe paflions, 
as our fellow-members in this great intcUcAu- 
al fyflem, ihcir real fprings of aftion, as at 
word only felf intcrcfl, or miftakcn fclf-lovr, 
and their injuries, as proceeding from a wcak- 
ncfs of temper, to be i>itied rather than re- 
fcnied. 

To what has been advanced about the go- 
vernment of the paffions, oihcr^r/7fr<7/ direc- 
tions might be added, as. The not Icuin;; 
them determine our opinions of perfons and 
things J their province not being to dii'covcr 
truth and good, but to puriuc or excite to the 
purfuit of them : The guarding particularly 
againrt that ruling or mafter paffion in the 
brcafl, which, (as an ingenious Poet cxprcflcs 
it) ♦* like Aaron's fcrpcnt, ('wallows up the 
red j" guarding alio flgainft the other padi- 
ons that attend our particular conflitution-, 
tempers and flatiom, and ilic incentives to 
them in company, occurrences, and the like ; 
but thefe are, in a great meafurc, deducii)]c 

from the precceding oblcrvaiions. 

M 3 IIow 
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llo^ far the paffioni depend od the tempe^ 
ramcnt and coiifticution of die body, with 
their outward exprcflions in iti features and 
motions *, thou;;h a curious enough \ui\u\ryp 
is not of iuch importance a^ to underUand 
their nature and reguUtion now (pokcn of: 
How ncccil'ary the itudy of this is to our eafc 
and happiiicls in this life, though no refpct^l 
fliould be had to a future, and much more 
when this ii taken into the account. I need 
fpend no liuic in evinciuj;, nor in further re* 
couunendiii^; it, from any oiiicr topics, than 
tlic Jclciipiion already given of the duily in« 
Ilancc) ihiit occur oi the wofut cfi'c^t which 
unrcfliuincii pallions and inchuations have ou 
hutnau life and happtncfs. 

iiut however hurtful the /^^<y/r/ are found 
to be when abu/eJ ov Uiilapphcd, it luuH not, 

from what hi^ been here alvanccd, be fuf)- 
polcd, that tlicy hive not hkcwife their i//- 
/u/Ne/i and iinportai»cc; fo that inflcad of be- 
ing lutilcrvient to Icnl'c and appetite (as they 
often arc) they may Ik made conducive to 
that improvcmci.r, which isncccflary in order 
to our prcfcnt and future happincfs. 

Mnr:; prrfcnt circumdancci and conflitu- 
lioji air u\i\rri\ Inch, that ihc pttfovi arc not 
only ///'•/.'//, l)ut tvcn nccrpry^ to liim in vari^ 
oih ic'i'c'L, a-jfor cxuiing (omeiimcs to ac- 
tion, 

• Vn\ ili'i iir», Sfc JIk IUaiit DiiplAYI P| eu* 
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tion, before there can be a deliberate procefs 
of realbD for this purpofe, alfofor engaging 
rea{on or the fupcrior faculties to attend to, 
and examine any objedt, and for giving it a 
proper importance^ and thereby quickening. 
us in the purfuit of it, after examination ;, 
fome paffions are likewife ufcful for balancing, 
ether paiiions in ourfelve?^ and for fecurisg 
againft thole of others. 

The rcafons of our being thus conflitutcd^ 
and {landing in need of principles or forces 
feemingly oppofite, are indeed what we can- 
not fully explain, more than we can do the 
realons why light anddarkuefs, heat and cold^ 
and various contending elements arc inter- 
mixed in the manner in which they are in 
nature > the whole muil be reiblved into the 
depth of divine wil'dom unfathomable by us 
at prcfcut, but which may, by fuch a conteft 
or oppoliiion of principles, bring about, in 
the ifliie, a harmony and pcrfcftion of the 
whole intcUedlual and moral fyltem, \'o much 
the more aftonifhing, when I'ccn to arilc from 
the mod unlikely caufcs and beginnings. 

For more of this, and what clfe appears 
mod material in relation to the hum^xi facuL 
ti€s and pafions, fee the Htrart DifplayeJy or 

the Anatomy of the Human Mind, 6c. 
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AN emiocQC writer^, whom we had occl^ 
fion to quote in our fourth DUIerta- 
tiooy confiders the Ytk of mao as of iowr dif- 
fcrcoc kinds, according to the prevailing ob« 
jeds of his choice and purfuic ; the(e four kifid9 
or fpeciefes of life, be calls the Poiitietd^ the 
Lucrathe^ the Vkufurmbli^ and the Conttmfla* 
the: and he thus diftinguilhcs them, to ihow 
that none of tlicm fall in intirely with bis 
precDDceptionsof the foveretgn good or hap- 
pinefs; hue tbo' he has fuficiently evinced 
this^yet it may ftill couiioue a que(lion,Whac 
kind of life falk ii> icoft with thefe precon- 
cepcions, or is mod conducive to happinefs, 
and ibereby mod eligible f 

In this view the divifion is commonly fliort* 
ncd, and ihc competition made to run be- 
twixt what wc call an a6iive life and a contemn 

plative, 
* Harris on Happincfs. 
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plative, which indeed comprehend the whole; 
and nature iifclf (if carefully attended to) 
points out one or other of thefe to every 
raan, according to the form and extent of ca- 
pacity given, him ; but it is certain the gene- 
ral taflc is for adive life ; for, however much 
many fpcak of their fatiety or fatigue by it, 
yet how few inftanccs are there of its being 
renounced, without a defire afterwards of re» 
fuming It? The good of fociety will not ad* 
niit of its members giving much way to fuch 
Contemplation^ as excludes all Ailions nor will 
aflion be rightly direded for this end, with- 
out fome mixture of contemplation. 

Itcannever,thercfore,be a matter of difpute, 
which of the two, Adion or Contemplation, 
fociety could fuhfift without, as both are ♦ ne* 
ccflary to its fupporr and improvement i nor 
can it be doubted that in both ways many vir- 
tues are difplayed: But there may be a que* 
ftion of fome nicety with refpefl to their pro- 
per limits and mixture, as well as which 
of the two ( when properly afcertained 
and diftinguillied ) gives fcope for the ex* 
crcife of moft virtues? which of the two 
contributes moft to the good and improve* 
mcut of fociety? or, in fine, which of them 

a wfi 

* Natura qoi id utrum^pe gcnuit, ct contemplatioaft 
cenm ct a^nc. 

Sen EC Ai. 
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% ^fi fM0M, who has the entire comtnand ol 
Ittt owa temper and way of life^ Ihould chufe^ 
with a view of becoming happy in himfelf^ 
ttd ofeful to others? ibr as to a man who has 
BO command of his own temper and way of 
life, fo as to accommodate them to what his 
reafon moft approves, there can be no que- 
ftion, at there is no room for choice on his 
party he mnft go wherefoever bis difpofition 
and circnmftances kid bim, whether it is to 
the bofy fcenes of |Mlbfic life, or to the pri- 
vate retreats of cdMemplation. 

la is jdaioy therefore, that the commoir 
^leftion. Whether an adive or conterapla» 
tive life be moft eli^ble? muft be very inde«> 
terminate, if taken in a general view, without 
bringing into the account the perfon's temper 
and circamftances who is to make (he choice ; 
it is joft as if any (hould difpute about what 
fiiuce or fruit is beft, witliout confidering the 
tafle or conflitution of the perfoA who is to 
vie them. 

For determiniDg, therefore, as to ihe me- 
lits of the two di&rent kinds of life mention* 
cd, it is fit to begin with laying down the two 
following po(itioos» 

I. That the pcrfon, wliofe election of a 
manner of life we are to confider, muft be 
fuch a one as really has an eledion or choice ; ^ 
ibat isy. fucfa a oae as has the command or di- 

rcAioa 
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rcftion of bis own way of life, by having the 
command of his^own mind as well as of his 
outward drcumftances, fo as to be capable of 
profecuting either of the courfespropofed; for 
if his paffions are fo little under his govern* 
inent, as to carry him violently to any one of 
there courfes, or his fortune fo fixt as to leave 
him no choices he muft be excluded the pre- 
feut qucftion : It may be faid^ that a man 
who has thus the command of himlelfj can be 
happy in ^ny way of hfe ; and I confefs he 
may be fo, if that command be complcat 1 

but the queflion is. What way of life he 
v/ovlii judge moft favourable to the eftabliib* 
ing this command, and making a proper uie 
of it, for obtaining the greateft degree of hap* 
pinefs to himfelf or others, whether the adlive 
or contemplative would be his choice f This 
leads to 

2. Another pofition, which will be eafily 
admitted, and will prepare our way for deter* 
miaiiig as to the point in quedion, and that 
is, that whatever way of life favours mod a 
man's bappinefs in himfelf^ and uftfulmfs to •• 
ibtri^ is the mod eligible. 

After laying down thefe pofitionsfor direft- 
ing our enqui'-y, it will be proper to begin it 
with defining; what we mean by an a^iive, and 
what by a contemplative way of life. 

I believe 
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I believe it will be found that, for the rood 
parr, io fpeaking of thcfcywe mean by an ac* 
live life, that which engages us mo(t in the 
commerce of mankind; and by a contempla* 
live, that which withdraws us moil from it. 
Not that tbefe two are to be confide red as 
oppolites, or that any way of Jife can be do- 
void of ibme (hare of both thcfe, Action and 
Contemplation; but according as either of 

them moft prevails in any courfe of life, and 
engages a man more or lefs in the bufy world, 
\vc call him Aftivc or Contemplative, with- 
out confidering that, where there is any de« 
grcc of life and refle&ion, fomc degree of ac* 
$iOH\% infeparable from it; and that many 
whom we rank amongft the aAive world, as 
being more than ordinarily engaged in crowds 
and public tranfadions, are often more inac- 
live or indolent, than the obfcure inhabitant 
ef the cottage, or the philofopher in bis mu- 
feum. 

Tho* therefore, the common notion of a 
man's being aflivc or contemplative, accord- 
ing as he is more or lef^ engaged in com- 
merce and converfKion with the reft of man- 
kind, tho' this may afford U3 a tolerable defi« 
nition of thcfe different ways of life, yet it may 
not be improper to try, whether, from con- 
ddcring the common nature of. the fpecies, 

we 
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we may not find a definition more to our pre* 
feot purpofe. 

That the human confticution is made up 
of two parts, Body and Mind, intimately con- 
neftcd together, is univerlally agreed: Tiicfc 
two have their i'evcral powcrs,y?//^/»/rand w^«- 
tals the ohjcft of the firft being the eoncerns 
ofthcbodyj that of the latter, the concerns 
of the mind, and its improvement: The ex- 
crcifc of thcfc powers on their different ob- 
jects, we call A^iiony which thus comes either 
to rcfpcft the body, and is called Scnfation or 
Motion.or to refpcCl the mind, and then it has 
the name of Reflexion and Thinking: but ihof 
in both ihefe j^fiion is implied, yet, as the 
former is generally more attended to than 
the laiicr,we commonly call thcfe operations 
which yi'S\^c6tov\r frnjtbh conccrns,y^^/©«, and 
ihofe relating to our mental purfuits, Reflexion 
and Contemplation . 

M.iy wc nor, therefore, in this view, define 
a contemplative way of life 10 be, fuch as turns 
our atieniion moft to mental objcfls, and an 
aSlive way of life, as didinguiflicd from the 
former by common ufe, to be fuch as turns 
our attention moft to finable olycdls and pur- 
fuits. 

If thcfe definition^? are admitted, the fupe- 
riority of the contemplative life to what is cal- 
led the aiiive^ will be as evident as the fupc- 
Vol. II. N riority 
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ricity of mind to body, of fpi ritual en joy- 
n^cnts ard purfuits to fuch as arc merely fcn- 
fiMc. But, before wc determine finally as to 
this, let us look back a little to ihcfc charac- 
ters or preconception?, we propofed to apply 
to each of ihcfc two, for difcovering their 
value and excellency. 

The cbarafters we hid down for this pur- 
pofe in our I'ccond pofuion were, that what- 
ever courfe of life puts a man mod in the way 
of bcilig happy in hivifclf^ and ufeful to others^ 
that counc of life undoubtedly dcfervcs our 

prcf;:rence. Apply this, therefore, to the 

cafe in hand. 

A man who has the command of his own 
temper and fortune, as much as is here at- 
tainable, lo that he is not unalterably fixed 
by either of ihem in any particular courfe of 
life, but at liberty to chufe and follow what- 
ever fchcme his reafon, upon careful exami- 
nation, approves. Such a man, 1 fay, has 
thefe two fchemcs propofed to him, cither 
to lead an aSlive life, chiefly attentive to out- 
ward y^/i/fW^ objeds, or to lead a contemplative 
life, in attention to tnental luterefts and im- 
provement; that he may determine which of 
thefe two fcheraes of life he Ihould chufe, he 
coniiders which of them will put him moft 
in the way of being happy in himftlf, and ufe- 
ful iQ others. In the aftive courfe he rnay 

have 
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have a profpcdt of every enjoyment that is 
ticternal to the mind ; for the reward of his 
inJuftry, he may promifc himfclf riches and 
honours, plcafure and renown ; nay, and he 
may hope that he (hall be enabled to procure 
the fame fenfihU enjoyments and advantages 
to others, for whom he is concerned; he may" 
cxpcdl to raife himfclf and his family to the 
hii;hcfl: offices in the (late, to fill them with 
honour and applaufc, and even to carry the 
commerce and conqucftsofhis country to the 
utmoft extent they are capable of. All thofe 

outward flattering profpcfts oifenfible or ima- 
ginary enjoyments he may have for himfclf 
and others ; but will tlicfe, even when the pof- 
fcflion of them is attained, bring either him, 
or them, one fiep nearer thefc internal and 
fpiritual enjoyments, in which (as we elfe-* 
where made appear) the true happinefs of man 
conrifts,or will it enable him to procure them 
to others, and fo make him ufcful to them in' 
the higheft fcnfc, in what refpedts the true 
improvement of tlic mind, and therefore the 
true intereft of man ? will they, by an afOvity 
and attention, dill dircftcd to foinethinjj ^x- 
ttrnal \o\\it mind, be ever brought nearer 
felf-enjoyinent^ and rendered more truly wife, 
virtuous, and happy? We have inftanccs 
enough of thofe who feci and acknowledge 
their difappointment in this way ; high in 

N % their 
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their expcAations of outward {;oo(l, and ac« 
live in the purfuit uf it, the liappineU tticy 
vainly giafp at tlici their embrace, or difap- 
lK>ims (heir hope. 

It ii plain, ihereforCi that in the afUvi way 
of life, at directed chictly to what ujefijibh 
and e\tcinaU wc find not thcfe chataiHcti nc- 
ceflary to determine a wile nunVi choice in 
favour of it alone; wc fee that however mudi 
it may procure him all thofe i^x/cz/Wp^ratifi* 
cationi of fenfe or imagination, which arc fo- 
reign to the mind, yet it can never, by this 
alone, render him truly hjppy in himrclf, or 
truly t)(cf il to othcn; (uch happincCi and 
ufcfulneb depending not on material and (en* 
liblc, but on mental or fpiritual enjoymenti 
and improvements. 

Let us next confider, therefore, how far 

ihcfc are nftcrtcd by what wc called the con- 
icwpLitive (clieme ol life, or how (at any man, 
i)cHI)craiiiifi; ai wc now fuppofc, would find 
t|j.it a c'jtttcmptatlve life, engaged chiclly in 
whit concerns the mind, would contribute to 
render him happy in himfcif, and ufeful to 
others. 

That it would make him much happln in 
hiwjrl/\ i«i too evident to need realoning upon 
it; U}\ as the mnA ij by all acknowledged 
the noblcll, i\\c /ttprrior p4rt of man, the hap. 
pi lie is belonging to it mu(l alio be fuperior. 

I{erc 
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Here it muft beobferved^that the enjoyments 
ci every being are in proportion to its powers; 
two dates may be happy in their kind, and 
yet the one far preferable to the other; tlio^ 
thereforei the gratifications of fenfc, or thefe 
enjoyments which refpeft the body only, be* 
called Happinefs, and is the highefl kind of it 
we can conceive brutes to attain to, yet is it 
as far excelled by the other, by what we call 
ffiental or rational happincfs, as thefe grofs, 
material, and corruptible bodies in which vre 
arc involved, are excelled by the aftive in- 
tcUcftual beings which animarc and inform 
them: As, thcicfore, an attention to the en« 
joyments and improvement of the mind,bid» 
faired for procuring true mental happinefsj 
and, as the contemplative man's attention is 
chiefly turned this way, his courfe of liftr bids 
faired for making him truly happy in himfclf*; 
that it will not make liim fo ufeful or fcrvicc- 
ablc Xoothersy in the Way lornitrly mcniioned, 
by helping them to the outward \\\"\(\^\{.^\\o\\^ 
of vanity and fcnfe, will calily he gr:imrd,ror 
this is not what he confidcrs ab of moll cou'c- 

N 3 fj'.icncc 
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Ort fctk* to fwect retired folitudc, 

\^ lictc, with her bcft nurfc, (;ont«-m|»lali')n, 

She plumes her rcathi.ri, and Ictf f.H'W licr uingt, 

Which, in the various Iniflic of re fort, 

AVcre fgmctimci ru/Hcd, and pcrhnpi imp uircJ. 

Milton's Mask cf Comvs. 
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qucnce to himrdf or otiiert; but the improve^ 
menc of their minds« in every moral, virtu- 
ouf, and devout dirpofliionjie is, by this way 
of life, led to promote, jull as much av he ii 
]ed to promote hit own intereft in thi^ rc- 
fpetfl ; fur. fuch u the nature of true mental 
improvement, that it cannot but diffufe^ or, ac 
lead, en<lcJvour to dift'ufe iifclf. No mau 
can truly improve hin own mind without im- 
proving; in (;ood will to mankind, and raifing 
every poiiibic dedrc and cndcavoui to pro- 
mote what appears to be their cruc intcrcd : 
Not that the conteniplativc man's defirc of 
being ufcful in this way^ will lead him oflici- 
oufly to mingle with the crowd of niankind, 
and to laviih his indruc^ionmpon thcmindi(« 
criminately andpromifcuoufly *, but he chufcs 
proper opportunities for thisi and mud not 
therefore be (up|)ofcd to exclude himCcIf en- 
tirely from tlieir focieiy ; when, however, his 
vcrh.il adniouitioni cannot extrnd to thcni| 
the world is edified and improved by the lite- 
rary produdion^ of his philolophic iolitudc ; 
and 1 hope it will be allowed, that to 1)C ui'e 
ful ill ihi!i way of promoting inward mci.ial 
iiijpmvciMcnt, in any degree, very farlran- 
fi.cud'; til'; hi^'Jicli degree of that kind of u(c- 
luhicli Aliich lici only in procuring or hcight- 
jiinj'^ tiic external delights of Icnlc or fancy. 

Before 
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Before we quit this fubjecty it may pcrhapf 
not be improper to fubjoiD a few hints for 
illufirating it, according to the other accep- 
tation we mentioned of the terms in debate, 
thai is by confidcring an a^lhe life to be only 
fuch as engages a man mod in the common 
commerce oi mankind, and a contemplative, fuch 
as withdraws him moft from it;^ fo that the 
queftion here would be. Which of the two, 
publick bufincfs or folitudc, outward occupa- 
tion or ftudy, a wife man would chufc, in or- 
der to become happy in himfclf, and ufcful to 
others I • 

That the ftudious or contefuplathe man has^ 
when his ftudies are rightly direded, to the 
regulation of his own mind in the firfl place, 
nnd, after that, to the cultivation of whatever 
branches of fcience appear moll conducive to 
the improvement and entertainment of him- 
felf and others, that in fuch contemplations 
as thcfe, I fay, however folitary and reclufe, 
a man has more truly the enjoyment of him- 
fclf, than when engaged in the bufy fccnes of 
life, fcems to be generally agreed : They 
may indeed, to a mind not formed or difpofej 
for fuch contemplations, appear joylcls and 
infipid ; but the objedion that mi^'jit aiifc 
from this diflikc of fome to them,we obviated 
in the beginning, by laying it down as one 
of our pofitionsjthat the perfon whole clcdion 

wc 
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we were to coofider muft be fuppofcd fucb as 
bad the command of hit own mind, fo far ai 
to bring it to a relilh of what he found in it- 
felf moft eligible. 

The other confideration we reckoned nc- 
ceflary for determining his eletSlion was, in 
which of the two ways of life he might ex- 
pe& CO be moft ufefal to others, whether in 
the aAive courfe or in the (ludious and con* 
tcmplaiive ? and here, if any where, muft the 
men of bufinefs and aflion be fnppofed, by 
fame, to have the advantage, bccaufe many 
cannot fo cTifily fee, or at Jcaft will not ac- 
knowledge a man's ufefulnefs to the world, 
while he appears wrapt up in himfclf, immu- 
red in folitudc and abftradl contemplation ; 
this miftakc arifes from that common preju- 
dice formerly mmtionedin favour of outward 
fenfible objcfts, as if they were the only pro- 
per objects of aflivity ; without confidering 
that the mental world, the proper field of 
contemplation, affords excrcife to our facul- 
fies, in a way much more ufcful andexienfive 
than all that is comprehended within the re- 
gions of fcnfc. To prevent, however, all 
ibundation for any objcftion of this kind, to 
tlic contemplative man's ufcfulnels, it may 
not be improper to add'llic following cbferva- 

thus, 

J •That 
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I. That however entertaining abftrad fpecu* 
lations may be to himfclf, yet ihcy will never 
render him To ufcful to others as thefe bran« 
chesof fciencei which have a refpetfl, either 
to the improvement of the heart, or the ac- 
commodation oflifei particularly the former; 
to thcfe, therefore, his application (hould 
chiefly be direi^led, if he would prevent all 
foundation for that fclf-condemning rcflcfli- 
on will) which the learned Croiius is faid to 
have clofcd his life and his (ludics, ** Vitam 
perdidi opcrofc nihil agendo.^' I have loft my 
life in painfully doing nothing. 
2. For the fame reafonsthat the man of (ludy 
and contemplation on<;ht to apply himfclf 
chiclly to thcfc branches of fcicnce now men- 
tioned, he lliould alfo ftudy the mart effcdu- 
al way that his circumflances will permit of 
comviunicathig his fcniimcnis and inrtrudlions 
to othcis, though it fliould be fometimes at 
the expcnce of his own cafe, by mingling 
more in their focicty than would othcrwifc 
be agreeable to him. 

3. The contemplative man would likcwife 
do well to obfcrve, that he has much more 
need than (he man of budnefs and adlion, to 
liave all well regulated within himfclf, fo that 
hd may calmly bear his own review, bccaufc 
he is more in the way ot looking Ibmctimcs 
into bimfclf| and having many Iclf-approving 

on 
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or coodemDiog hourit tban tbofe wbofe t\^ 
Ceociun it generilly engaged by thiogi witb-^ 

oot tbem* 

To all tbis it may be added, tbat is the 
good of fociety reqtnret a mixture of variooi 
charaAert and oceupacions however much 
fome of tbefe may appear fuperior,or,at leaft, 
more eligible than others^ yet the man who 
applies to contemplation and improves by it, 
will have no fuch opinion of his own fuperio* 
rky^ as will lead him fuperciliouOy to defpife 
tbemeaneft meehante whofe talents are made 
any way fabfervient to the general good; fa* 
perior knowledge will juftify fuch contempt, 
even Icfs than fuperior riches and honours. 

The all-wife Author of our being has not 
defigned all of us for philofopbers, politicians, 
or lawgivers, he has endowed us with a varie- 
ty of talents and capacities, according to the 
various fpheres and circumdanccs in which he 
has appointed us to a^fl, with a view to tlic 
great end of our being : In all thcfe, however, 
there is a certain degree of dircngagemenc 
from outward things, which he has made ne- 
ccflary to our relilhing or attaining that high- 
cr happimft dcfcribed in our fourth dillertati- 
on, which confifls in an int'trt conformity of 
heart and life to hie wll, and confcquent fenfe of 
Iutfav9ur^ 

Before;. 
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/ . Before we difmifs this fubjcft, therefore, 
we (hall offer a few biuts (as promifed in the 
fourth difTcFcarion) with refped lo that Dis* 
SNGAGf M£NT fropi the nuorU which religioa 
requires, and which (when confidcrcd in a juft 
light) has the icllimony both of rcafon and 
experience in its favour, as of the greatefl 
importance to our prefent and future happi^ 
ncfs. 

All men would wiQi to be happy. Whence 
is it then that they come to be fo oft in mi* 
fery and difquiet ? Experience will diredl to 
an anfwer: They arc generally taken up in 
the purfuit of things which they expeft to be 
happy in^ and find themfelves difappoimed^ 
being neither able to fecure the poflcffion oif 
them, nor meeting with the looked for re- 
turns of enjoyment and fatisfaftion while they 
have them ; though an elevation of the foul 
to God, the Author of its exiftcnce and hap- 
pinefs, might feem natural, cafy, and agrec^ 
able to its original dignity and derivation of 
all perfeSion from him, yet fo much is it 
fallen from its original date, that we may al- 
nioft fay of it now, that, inftcad of the hearths 
afcending naturally to God, and uniting eafi- 
ly with him, it fcems rather natural to it to 
gravitate, as it were, towards thcfe inferior 
objefts now mentioned, fo that we muft meet 

with many difappointmcms from them and 

many 
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ir.any inflan^cs of their infufficicncy for our 
happincfs before we can be brought to re- 
nounce them, and look for happinefsin him 
in whom alone it is to lie found. The things 
ivhich tbus delude us are fenfiblc and woildly 
thing%the picafures, the honours and ihc rich- 
es of this world, courting our fcnfcs, and in- 
grofling our hearts in a thoufanj different 
forms, according to the difference of our na- 
tural difpofitions and manner of life ; but the 
infufllciency of thefc for our happincfs will 
appear from the Cighteft view of them. For, 
firji, As to what are commonly called the 
pUafures of life, the gratifications of mere 
fcnfe*, whether of agroflcror more refined na- 
ture, we all own there is nothing in them that 
can give any fatisfaclion (olid and lading, and 
fuited to the capacity of a rational being. 
Had not, indeed, our wife and merciful Crea- 
tor indued us with realbn and underftanding 
above the fowls of the air and the hearts of 
the field, liad we been made capable of rciifh- 
ing nohigherhappinefahan ihatofihc brute 
creation around us, then might fcnfual plca- 
fure have been reckoned fuitable enough to 
our nature, and high enough for us to alpirc 
after: But is there auy man fomcan and de- 
generate as to think that God has not dcfign- 

cd 

• True happincfs nc*cr entcr*d tt an Eye ; 
True bappincTi rciidcs in thiogi unfreo. 
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cd and qualified him for foinciliing higher 
than the brutes ? Is there any fo vile and cor- 
rupt as that be would not be thought to have 
a Telifti for any higher plcafurcs than (to 
fpcak in the emphatitk language of fcripiure) 
thofcofthe dog, who delights in his vomit, 
or the fow that wallows in the niirc? Such 
mcanncfs as tliis is what none of us, I dare 
fay, would wilh to be charged with, we have 
generally fo much fcnfcof the dignity of our 
rtiture, or, at lead, fo much natural pride, 
that we would bethought to have fouls above 
fuch brutal enjoyments and purfuits. But a* 
las ! whatever way men would be thought of, 
it is certain they really are often, if not ge- 
nerally, engaged in fccking after thofe very 
plcafurcs of fenfe and appetite which they fo 
much pretend to defpife, and by which they 
are fet on a level with the bcafls that pcrifli. 
We may ufc a great deal of fubiilty and take 
great pains in juftifying to ourfelvcs or others 
fuch an attention to the concerns of the bo- 
dy, as ncccflary or unavoidable in our prcfcnt 
ftate of conneflion with it, but I am afraid 
moft of our rcafonings to this purpofc are on- 
ly fclf-dclufion ; for, however much they 
may juftify a moderate attention to the fim- 
ple demands of nature for our prefcnt com- 
fortable fupport, they will never juftify an 
anxious concern about our future eafe and 
Sol. IL O convcniency. 
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convcnicDcy, or our taking up fo much of 
our lime and thouglits in this way as may ia 
the lead encroach upon the nobler offices of 
this lifci or divert us from the improvemeDt 
of our mindi into a fitoefs for the next. 

It is true indeed, we are not all equally 
grofb and ibnfual b our defires after what we 
l!ull cat or what we (kail drink, we may, by 
oar particular circumflances» education, and 
natural conftitution be led to temperance and 
moderation, in refpedof fome of \hcpleafurei 
of life, and may therefore flatter ourfelves 
that we are fufTicientiy difengaged from the 
\world, even while we allow other vanities to 
take up that place in our hearts which is due 
to God only ; bur, before he can be faid to 
have the reception due to him there, we muft 
break off all engagement to every earthly 
pleafure that feems to rival him in our aflPcc* 
tions, fo as our chief, our highefl- delight may 
be in him, his enjoyment, worihip and obe* 

dience. 

And not only muft we be, in order to that 
difcngagement we are fpeaking of, iudiffe- 
rent to the pleafuret of Ufe, but likewife to 
its palm and calamities^ fo far as to let no 
cbildifli fear of them deter or difcourage us 
from what we know to be our duty : Here I 
am afraid, we (hall find flill more difficulty 

than in the former cafe, as the patient en- 
countering 
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countering or bearing any hardfliip and di- 
ftrcfs appointed us, requires more refolution 
than reftraining our dcfires, and renooticing 
any fupcrfloous plcafurc we are pofleflcd of j 
and yet it is certain we (lull never get our 
affeftions fteadily fixt on God, if we are too 
eafify dirconccrtcd and difcompofcd by rbc 
common affliftions of life, unlefs we fortify 
our miiuls againft any flaviih fear of ////», at 
the fame time that we moderate oar dclires to 
every worldly plcafure and delight, without 
exception, that threatens to draw us off from 
the love and obedience of our merciful Crea- 
tor, our never-failing Friend and Benefaftor; 
*' Hcthatlovcth father or mother more ihau 
*' him, is not worthy of him, he that lovcth 
*♦ fon or daughter more than him, is not wor- 
'* thy of him, and he that takcih not up his 
*' crofs and followeth after him, is not wor- 
•' thy of him." 

But there arc many who can fuy that they 
arc difengaged from the world, fo far as not to 
be follicitous^bout what we commonly call 
x\\t plcafures oi fenfe and appetite, and yet 
they have other worldly purfuits that tiraw off 
their attention from the fovcrcign good; 
their aim may be at ^^//o.vrand preferment in 
the world, at ihc /(ivour and vain applaufc of 
men, tliereby to gratify their piidc and ambi- 
tion, and fct themfelvcs above others about 

O 2 ihem ; 
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ihem i tliiJi we meniioncJ as a diHinA branch 
from the Ibrmer, but which we mud alfb bo 
difeftgaged Uoin^ \k(ovc wcc.iii f^.ct the (IcHrct 
ol* our iouls turncil towards that ohjrA who 
is truly worthy of ihcm \ for in ihi^, as well 
as moil other cai'es it is not the afTcdion it- 
felfthjt rclif'ion difapprovcif hut the injudi- 
cious choice of its object \ lo \\w .is ii/////// /i 
leads us to di(lin(;uiih ourfclvci for wiidoni 
and goodnefsy and to promote the luMiour 
and plory of our Maker, it may he reckoned 
one of the nohleft principles implanted in the 
liuman bread \ but it is the ahu/f of it, into a 
defire ofpiiningthe favour, rcfpcfjl, or fcr- 
vile Cubmillion of oilicts, even at ilie expciKc 
of our intrj;rity, piety and virtue, which reli- 
gion requires our being difengagcd from. Ma» 
ny of us may poflibly be very much ftrangers 
to thcfc wild pro'ici^ls of pride and ;imbition^ 
by which the aliairs of mankind arc often dif- 
tMvlcil, and the minds of many others, in 
I)i|\Iirr fl.uion^ of life, difquicted and taken 
oft lioin the piiiruil of true happinels; but, 
however low a man's rank may be in tho 
v^orld, the occadoiis of bein(Mhus diflurbed, 
and en;;aged in the purfuit of worldly honouri 
Riid ])icfcrmcnr, are not wanting to him \ the 
meancd of nn may have delirefi above his cir- 
cinndances, mul, by a vain endeavour of di('« 
tingtiilhing himrdfi and gaining the pr^iife, 

admiratioa 
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admiration and favour of men, may make 
himfclf very unhappy here, and very unfit for 
reliihiDgor obtaining that fpiritnal happinefs 
propoftd to us hereafter in the love and fa- 
vour of God. 

There remains however a th'rd fort of 
worldly dcfires dill more inconfiftent with 
the love of God and goodnefs than any 
thing we have as yet mentioned, and that is 
the extravagant purfuit of wealth or riches^ 
which, however evidently infignificant in 
ihcmfclves, and unable to make us happy, are 
too often fccn to ingrofs the minds of many 
to a degree of devotion or worfliip ; nor is 
there any afFcflion of mind that fcparatcs 
more between God and us than this inordinate 
concern about araafling together worldly 
wealth of any kind, to provide, v^e may pre- 
tend, for a family, or to fecurc againft future 
events, as if we were not under tlic coniinual 
care of an all-ruling providence, whofe good- 
nefs we may ever truft to, fo far as to take no 
thought about heaping up its prcfent gifts, 
for fear that it may afterwards prove lefs li- 
beral to us than it ought to be. 

Thus then we fee what kind of objcfls we. 
mud be dlfengaged{xom^ before the true hap- 
pinefs of the foul can be rcliflied, purfued or 
attained by us, aud a difengagevicnt from thcfe 
is the//;/? ftep to be taken, and perhaps the 

O 3 moll 
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moft diflicult, ID our adiraocemcot to the ri« 
femblaDce and enjoyment of God; the moft 
difficult, I fay, in fo much chat however dear* 
ly it may be underftood by thofe who have 
felt or praAifed it, it cannot eafily be con- 
ceived by thofe who have not ; and of this 
lad fort there are, Pm afraid, too many, who 
look upon a religious difengagemtnt from the 
world, fuch as we would here wilh to reconi- 
mend, either as a thing intirely chimerical 
and no where to be found, or as an enthufia- 
ftick degree of goodnefs, that would link the 
bufy enterprising part of mankind, into aa 
ignominious ftate of inatSivity and reft. On 
the other hand well find there are wJio thinks 
that, if they have renounced a few of thofe 
worldly things they were formerly taken up 
with, they have fufficienily praAifed this duty. 

To remove both thefe miftakes, let us con- 
fidcr further the nature and rcafonablenefs of 
lliatdifcngagcmenl required from fuchobjcfts 
as were juft now dc(crihed, with ihc properties 
belonging to it, and meam of acquiring it. 

By a religious difengagement from the world^ 
that is, from the worldly objefts and purfuiu 
juft now mentioned, muft be underftood, not 
any unfocial retirement from it, nor any in- 
dolent difrcgard of the ncceflary callings and 
connexions appointed us by providence; this, 

if fome extraord'mary circumftanccs do not 

caU 
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call CO it, would be impioufly to defeat the 
very end of our being ; it would be deferting 
the pod: appointed us by the Almighty Sove- 
reign of the univerfe^ and we may be afTured 
true religion is far from leading to this;^ 
fo that wherever any man appears idle and 
remifs^ in the neceflary affairs of life^ any 
pretence of religion as the caufe of it, is on* 
]y to cover his own indolence or weaknefs^ 
and will never judify him at giving an ac- 
count of his ftewardfliip to the all-knowing 
Searcher of liearts. To be religioufly difcn- 
gaged from the world, is to be taken ofF^ not 
from any part of our duty in it, but from eve 
ry thing that is inconfiftent with duty, it is 
to have our affccflions elevated above * this 
life, to conlider it as of no further value thaa 
as we have therein the opportunity of prepa* 
ring ourfelves for a better, and to be difen* 
gaged from every thing in it that can any 
way difqualify us for this, ever ready to re- 
fign our all with chearfulnefs when called for, 
to his hands who gave us it. This is the on- 
ly way of being Tuperior to the world, and 
avoiding an ignoble fubjcAion to it. 

The rea/oftaiUfufi of prai&'idng and cuUivat* 
ing this habit of mind, of endeavouring to 

draw 

* A man on earth, cfeyoted to the (kiei, 
JUkc ibipi in feai| while ini alcove the world. 
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draw off our affeAioni from an immoderate' 
acuchmcnt to earthly and ienfible things, iia 
fubjcA which we canDOt too ofteo and 
ferioufly dwell upon, at it will take oar 
mmoft care and pains, to get our minds 
to deeply imprefled with it, as that we may 
ftand our ground, and fleadily purfue that 
vbicb appears to be our true intereftand hap- 
pinefs, amidft the eniharing delights of fenfc 
>vhich continually furround us. There are 
two ways by which we may reafon ourfclves 
into that religious di/engagemctit from world- 
ly and fcndble things juft now dcrcribed; the 
one is by taking a juft view of their inirinfic 
vaiuc in ihcmfclvcs, and the other by review- 
ing our own expericm: of their vanity: The 
frft coufideration may apiieartomewhat fub- 
tile and refined, but it will pave the way for 
the other, and weigh much with every think- 
ing perfon. 

FirJI then, I fay, the reafonablenefs of rai- 
ilng our minds above the things of this world, 
will appear evidently from confidering their 
real value and importance to our happincfs 
as rational beings. The leaft attention to 
the condition of our natures muft convince 
us, that, as we are endowed with rational and 
immortal y^tt/f, whatever contributes raoft to 
their happincls and pcrfcdion, dcfcrvcs the 

fifft 
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firfl place in our attention and regard, fo that 
the cbiogs of this life, with which we are 
conncaed only by our iody, and from which 
confequently wc muft be feparated by our 
reparation from the body, defcrve to be va- 
lued aud purfued by us no further, than 
as they contribute to the good and improve- 
ment of our minds, in order to fome higher 
and more durable happincf?, challenging 
our higlicft attention ; for, in our prcfcut 
flate^ we are fo placed as to have our attenti- 
on divided between fenllble and fpiritual 
things, between the concerns of this life and 
thofe of the next ; thefe two make a kind of 
competition for our regard, and we are left 
to cluifc wliich of them wc will prefer, tho* 
it is impofliblc wc can long doubt which of 
them dcfcrvcs our preference, whether the gra- 
tification of our bodily fcnfcs and dcfires, or 
the improvement of our fouls into a confor- 
mity to the divine nature and will. 

Nor are thefc two, when confidcred in a jull 
light, inconfiftent with one another: When 
ourCreator placed us in fuch a flate as requires 
fome attention to the ordinary concerns of 
life, we may be aflured he never will require 
of us a thing fo inconfiHent with our condi- 
tion as the being intirely abdraiited from 
thefe, or giving up all manner of intercourfe 
and conne^oa with cbc worlds for this would 

prevent 
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prevent our anrwering the purpofes of his 
providence in fending us into it ; what he 
enjoins us is, the putting no more than a juft 
value on it ; what he plainly intends, by pla* 
cing us in fuch a ftate of connctflion with, 
and dependence npou outward and fcnfible 
things, is to cxcrcifc our inward graces and 
virtues, to put us to the trial, and make us 
draw fome inward mental improvement from 
every outward circumftancc we are placed in* 
Thus, when we are in want or outward diftrefs, 
it is to try our fubmif&on to his will, to teach 
OS humility and patience when affllAed, and 
prepare us for the exercife of gratitude when 
delivered : When wc fee others in want or 
diftrefs around us, is it that God could not ea- 
fily have prevented this, and appointed a way 
of hiving them all fupplied and relieved im- 
mediately by himfclf, or fo ordered men's 
condition as that none of thcuilhoulddandin 
need of any fuch occafionalfucceirLVc fupplies 
and relief? all this he could eafily have done, 
but he chofe to make the intervention or in- 
flrumentality of their fellow-men neceflar/ 
for this purpofe, for the fake of chcrifliing 
habits of charity and compaflion in them. 
Thus alfo when we are furrounded with all 
the plcafures and conveniencies of life, oar 
chriftian fonitude is cxcrcifed in keeping, 
our minds unpolluted by and difengaged froja 

tbem^ 
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them, as well as attentive to fomcthing high- 
er, and ready to be rcfigncd when deprived 
of them ; it was for fuch purpofes as ihefe, 
that we were involved in bodies periling 
and corruptible, not for the fake of any addi- 
tion that their enjoyments can make to our 
happinefs, but that we might draw inward, 
moral, or fpiritual improvement, from the 
intercourre by them eftablilhcd with things 
without us, if we confidcr them in the right 
point of view, as defcrving no further atten- 
tion than as they are made fubfervicnt to this 
cud. 

The unreafonableneft and folly of any 
ftronger engagement than was now mentioned, 
to this world and the things thereof, will yet 
further appear from 

The otier confidcration wc took notice 
of, namely our own experience of their va- 
nity, that is, of their changeablenefs, in- 
conftancy and infufficicncy, even for giving 
us prefcnt happinefs and fatisfaftion, fubjefls 
often fpoken of, and plain from every one's 
experience, but whofe influence on praflice 
is too little to be feen. It is indeed one 
ftrong proof of our being defigncd for fome- 
ihing higher than can be obtained or enjoyed 
in this life, that wc never meet wiih any 
thing in it which can give us that enjoyment 
or improvement of which we find ourfelves. 
xapablc; or that even continues to give us fo 

much 
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ipucli pleafurc anJ raiisfaAioii as we may have 
once cxi)cflcd from it ; when wc receive any 
rew addition to our wealth and fortune, any 
preferment perhap?, or fcttlemcni in the 
world, much defired for ourfclves or for our 
fricn.ls, then we think all will be well with 
us, and that it will always give us the fame 
pleafurc as at firft, yea and though wc find 
ourfclves difappointed in fome indances, yet 
^ve ftill go on in the fame round of folly and 
fclf deceit, until at length it become extreme- 
ly diiTicuIt, and almofl impoiflble for us, to 
get our minds difcngaged from what wc know 
to 1^ undcfcrving of our efteem j our wilcfl: 
method, therefore, would be to refolve, that 
if wc have been once deceived in this man- 
ner, uc (hall not be fo a fccond time; that we 
fliall lofe no time in difcngaging ourfelvei 
from thcfc vanities, in quilting our attach^ 
mcnto to every ti/ing that has the lead ten- 
dency to draw us off from the paths of vir- 
tue, from the love of God and true gcodnefs: 
Tiic coufciourcielsof this will be a never-fail- 
ing fourcc of joy and delight, while every 
thin;^ clfe is found to difa|)point U5, even io 
this life, and will much njore Ik found to do 
fo in the next, when the condition of our 
fouls (hall be laid open, and an eternal fcpa- 
ration put between us and thofc perifhing 

delighu 
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delights of fcnfc, by which wc had formerly 
a^llowcd ourfelves^ even againft the convic- 
tion of our own minds, to be corrupted and 
cnilaved. 

Many things more might be faid to recom- 
mend that religious and devout Difcngage^ 
went from the Worlds which wc are confider- 
ing; the perfuafives to it in fcripturc arc in- 
numerable, particularly in the whole of our 
Saviour's life and doftrine. One of the moft 
celebrated enemies of our religion was forced 
to own, that there was no arguracntin defence 
of Chriftianity more difficult for him to an- 
fwer than this,Tliat after all his enquiries in- 
to the life of Christ^ he could not find one 
inftance of his being engaged in any worldly 
dcfigns and purfuits; and, indeed, whoever 
confiders aright our Saviour's life and doc- 
trine in this view, muft fee fomething in them 
more than human; fomc features of divinity 
not to be found in any fiditious or political 
fcheme of religion, that ever appeared in the 
world; for (to profecute this argument a lit- 
tle further) as our condition and continuance 
in this world, is by all owned to bear very 
little proportion to what we look for in the 
next, we muft, liowevcr ignorant of the na- 
ture of our future condition, always fuppofe 
itsinterefts and enjoyments to befuch as con* 
cern us infinitely above every thing in this 
Vol. U. P life i 
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life; To that any mcdengcr to us from the o« 
tlicr \\()i\i,m2y naturally be Tuppofcil to bend 
his chicfcare towards the giving us a high o- 
pinion of ir, and drawing ofT our afTeAion 
from all tlicfc pcriftiing things in this life 
which are inconfidcnt wiih it^ when he fees 
VA fct on them to our own dcftrucTion. l*he 
jntcrcfts of another life are evidently our 
higlicfl intcrcfls; tlie advancing them there- 
fore, in preference to all temporal concerns, 
inuft be the peculiar province of true religion, 
and the peculiar dcfign of any iuftruAions or 
znanifcflatlons to us from that God, who bat 
always our highcfi good in view^ fothat what- 
ever doflrinedocs not feem diredcd for pro- 
moting this, can never be thouglu direflcd 
by GoJ, or defigncd for the true happiDcfi 
of mankind ; but, on the other hand, where 
any teacher, or any dodrine, appears tocon- 
fxder prefent and future things in a jufl light, 
to value them as they really dcfervc, and, of 
coni'cquence, to turn our thoughts and aifec* 
tions from the things of this tranfiexu Rate, as 
of very fmall value and importance to us,to« 
wards the concerns of a future endlefs ftate ; 
wherever, I fay, any teacher gives fuch evi* 
dence of his acquaintance with another world, 
by exemplifying in himfelf, ami recommeod- 
iog to others a juft regard to its fuperior into* 
Mils, as well as ajuft contempt of every 

thing 
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thing here below, fuch a teacher maybe prc» 
futned CO have his commifTion from on high, 
and deferves to be hearkned to accordingly ; 
but where were thefe ever fo remarkably dif- 
played at in the life and doftrine of the CbH* 
7?ri7#f Redeemer? Where was he ever feen 
anxioufly providing againft the hardfliips and 
diftrcflcs of human life, or indulging hirafclf 
in its nnneccflary plcafnTes? What he taught 
that he praflifcd; he did not lay up for him-* 
ftlf treafure on earth; neither took be any ' 
thought about its (hort-livcd enjoyments and 
porfuits; thefe to him were nothing when 
compared to the heavenly joys in his view ; 
and whether his followcrt^ in all agci, do ac- 
tually pra<5life the fame M/eng^gemtnt from tbs 
mforJJf or not, it is certain the arguments and 
injuuftions to ic never were more repeated, 
enforced, and exemplified, than by him. 

From what has been faid, joined to any fc- 
rious reflexion on the different occurrences 
of life, we may eafily fee that a difengagctnent 
from the Worlds fuch as has been dcfcribcd, is 
a difpofition both reafonable and fuitable to 
our prcfcut Bate ; bot, that we may the ber- 
fci- undcrftand ir, and know when we arc 
poflcflcd of it, there arc fome of its charaftcrs 
or properties, which we promifcd here to 

take nocice of, as 

Pi I. Thac 
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I. That it iDuS be deliherau and c§mfefcip 
proceeding from a fair aod diligent exaoiioa- 
lion of the real value of tbefe diifereot objcds 
that prefect tbemfelves to us, and follicit oar 
r^ard. Upon meeting with fome worldly 
erodes and difappoiotments, many have form* 
ed good enough refolutions of renouncing 
their former fond attachment to fenfible plea* 
fures and purfuits, and been perbapsyibr fome 
time^ heartily out of humour with the worlds 
cill better fuccefs ha reconciled them to it ; 
but this is far from that calm and rational 
difengagement from it which religion re- 
quires, and which proceeds from no infolent 
contempt of othen, nor from any unnatural 
difregard to the interefts of mankind, fuch at 
appears in tbefe peeviih and capricious devo- 
tees now mentioned; but from a juft fenfe of 
the excellency of our nature as men, and the 
fandity of our calling as Chriftians, directing 
us to fix our aims on fomething nobler and 
more exalted than the pleafures of fenfe and 
appetite ; to delight ourfelves, not with the 
mere poflcflion of the good things of this life, 
but with the judicious ufe of them, for admi* 
niftring to the ncceffiiies, and contributing to 
the good of others; all this being neceffary 
to qualify us for any higher fpheres of enjoy- 
xnent and pcrfcdion we may hereafter be d«- 
figncd for. 

ThU 
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' This rcafonablc and AtXihcrzitdif engagement 
of our affe&ions from all worldly puriuiis aud 
concerns, is what may be praflifcd in anyfla- 
tion of life, however much involved in its ne- 
ccfTary employments and affairs, as all that is 
required is, not the giving up entirely with 
ihefe, but the profecuting them in fuch a way 
as may make them fubfcrvient to the higlier 
purpofes for which we were created ; not but 
that fome have, by their ftaiion and circum- 
flances, more advantage in this way than o- 
thers; or that the man, who is oece/Iarily en- 
gaged in all the hurry and noife of tumultu- 
ous life,can be as much difengaged from it as 
the hermit in his diftam cell. This can ne- 
ver be expc<3ed or required; we have^inthis, 
as well as in other inftanccs, our diflfercnt ta- 
lents and opportunities to anlwcr for, fome 
more, fome lefs; yet iiill it mud be acknow- 
Icdgedjthat in no condition or circuniftances, 
we need be fo entirely immcrfcd in worldly 
affairs, as to hurt our integrity and innocence, 
or have our attention quite removed from 
our eternal and more momentous concerns. 

From this deliberation and compofure of 
thought, in drawing off our minds from too 
ftron;^ an attachment to fenfiblc things, there 
follows 

Another certain charader of fuch a difen- 
gagemcnt^ namely, that it will be conjiant and 

P 3 uniform 
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•the different changes of our outward circum* 
ftancei and fortune, as is too often the cafe 
with uSy ^'hen we lay down to ourfclves refo* 
lutions and rules of conduft,wbofc confcquen« 
ces we have not maturely weighed. In vain, 
therefore, will any man pretend to be diftnga* 
ged from the world, and devoted to God, uu* 
lefs he can bring himfelf, not by ftarts only, 
but at all times, to look with indifference on 
the enfnaring delights of fenfe, as foon as they 
appear to attraft too much of his regard, and 
•imlefs he can ftrengthenhis refolucions againft 
all the viciffitudes of human life. 

The only other property I Ihall mention 
is, that our difengagemtnt from the world, in 
order to our being devoted to the love and 
•fcrvice of God, niuft be entire and unreferved: 
a heart divided betwixt God and the world, 
will be but a poor offering to our Makcr^wbo 
alone has the juft title to it. There is indeed 
nothing in which we are apter to impofe upon 
ourfclves than this, of thinking that we may 
retain y^Mtf vanities, fome worldly defires and 
purfuits, that are mod agreeable to our tem- 
per and indination, imagining them innocent, 
or at lead excufable, if we give up with other 
things that ly not fo much in our way. Thus 
the man who dcfpifcs riches and plcafurcs, 
thinks himfclf perhaps fufficicntly difcngaged 

from 
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from the world, and that he may purfue his 

ambitious projeAs with a fafe coDfcience, as, 
on the other hand, the feufual and covetous 
man flatters himfelf, that, if he baniihes pride 
and ambition, he puts fufficient bounds to his 
defires; but let no man deceive himfeit here, 
God is not to be mocked by fuch a partial 
furrender of ourfelves to him 3 nor indeed 
fluU we ever have that entire fatisfaAion we 
wifli for in our own minds, that ** peace of 
** God which paflcth undcrftanding,*' unlels 
every idol of our hearts be facriiiced to him, 
every thought and afTcdion brought into obs* 
dicnce to his will. 

I (lull only further take notice of two means 
or dire£lions for attaining that deliberate, 
conftant, and unreferved difengagement from 
thetuorldf which we have been dcfcribing; 
and 

The frfi is,only to take zfenotu vienv of it, 
coolly to confider what fatisfadion we have 
ever got, or expcft to get from it. If we 
faw a man deeply engaged in any unprofitable 
branch of trade, without ever calling up his 
gainsbyit,orchangingitfor a better and more 
profitable, when in his offer, we would very 
juftly condemn him; or if we faw our friend 
much bent upon obtaining any inheritance or 
office, without ever confidering the dangers he 

run by it, or the returns ii was to make bim» 

wc 
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wc would certainly think him very raflb anf 
jfliprudent; if we would be our own frieodit 
ibercfore, iliould we not fcrioufly confidcr^ 
when engaged in the eager purfbit of the 
thingi of this life, what danger ue run, and 
what advantage we have reaped, or expcd to 
reap from tiicm ? and indeed a cool rcfle^^ion 
OQ ibefe would be enough to make us reliii- 
quifli moft of our wordly purfuitt. 

Tlic other mean of difengaging our mindg 
from ciiis world, is frequeutly to meditate on 
the next ; to dwell often in our thoughts on 
the fublimity and purity of thefe future end- 
Icfs delights, whicli rcaCon and fcriprure pro« 
pofc as the great markwcought always toaitn 
at ; the ^/^/Vtftf/ contemplation of thcfe, will 
certainly put us out of conceit with the fading 
vanities of this life, efpecially when they ap* 
pear to prejudice our eternal intcrcds ; and 
there cannot be a ftronger mark of the depra- 
vity and degeneracy of our natures, than to 
fee the coldncfs and indifference with which 
we receive the certain, and almoft dcmonflra- 
Me afluranccs of our being defigned for the 
ir.oft exalted happinefs and perfeftion our na- 
ture is capable of, if wc arc not wanting to 
ourfclvcs in the means of arriving at it. 
The livclieft views we can have of our future 
condition, come indeed far (hort of the rea- 
lity of things, as they (hall afterwards appear; 

yet 
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yet ftilly methinks, they might leflen our va* 
Ine/or all mean and fcDfual eojoyments^ and 
moderate our purfuit of tbemiin like manner 
as a hearty engagement in the more import- 
ant bufinefs of life, leaves no room to be ta* 
ken up with trifling amufements. Let our 
chief interefts, therefore^ engrols the whole 
capacity of our fouls: Let the habitual con* 
templation of future glories, difengage our 
minds from all the fordid views and purfuitt 
of this vain world ; that, when it with its^ en- 
chantments are diflblved, our portion may 
flill remain to us, our views of God, and e« 
vidences of hit favour, may be unclouded,and 
our fouls admitted into an indiflbluble union 
with that infinitely perfedl Being, from whom 
all blifs, being, and perfcdlion^ are derived^ 
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THE tide hereto prefixed iofiorms of ilis* 
fiibyed I have now in view i aod cho^ 
I alknr tiie refolc of 07 eoqairiet and reflec- 
tio&e, with refpeft to ic^ to ptft under the 
aame of a D^^rtariom, in common trich the 
preccediog trads, yet it it not ib much my 
intention, to treac of it in the philofophical 
or didaAic way, as in the pradical; there be- 
ing no fuhjccl that has more immcdiare refped 
to pradicc, than Education : Thofc who 
arc no philofophcrs muft have it long com- 
mitted to them; bur, like other fcicncci of 
mod general utility, it muft have iu founda- 
tion in ihcory ; there muft be fomc inflght 
into human nature; fomc knowledge of the 
powers and principles implanted in it; theim* 
provement they are capable of; the great 
end in view by fuch improvcmeot; and the 
moft efFcftual way of condufling the mind to- 
wards it. In the knowledge of all thefe lies 

the 
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the T&cory of Education ; and, for this, I beg 
leave to refer to the preceeding Diflertati- 
oos. 

To fay much on the importance of £duca« 
tion, that is, of having it carefully attended 
to and conduded^is alfo unneceflary^as is eve- 
ry Ibrt of labour, to prove what men general- 
ly admit; and, with refpeA to Education, ic 
will eafily be admitted, that the difference be- 
twixt one man and aDother,a8 to every branch 
of improvement, mental or corporeal, gene- 
rally fpeaking, arifet as much from this, as 
from any original eflential diflFerence, in re- 
ipcift of coiillitution or capacity. 

What we now chiefly propofe is, to confi- 
der Education f in its progrefe through the dif- 
ferent periods of life; or, rather, through that 
part of life, to which it principally has refped, 
and which is commonly coufidercd as termi- 
nating on our arrival at manhood. The age 
at which this is commonly fixed is well known, 
but no general rule will fuit all cafes here : 
The growth of the uuderftanding (which may 
be fup^K)rcd the mod necefiary requifite to 
manhood) admits of as great diverCcy as that 
of the body ; fome are farther advanced at fix- 
teen than others at the age of twenty; but, 
as the coududl of affairs in life makes it ne* 
ccfliry, that a certain rule (hould be tftabhih- 

cd as to this, extending to all cafes, without 

diflindlion 
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diftinAioD of chara<9ers or capacitict. We 
fiod that one third part, or nearly fo, of the 
common extent of adive life, is fuppofed to 
paffy before manhood or maturity of years^ 
and of iDtelled,is attained. Previous to this, 
three Icflcr periods may be reckoncd^to which 
Education mud have refpeA ; thefc are, In- 
fancy, Childhood, and Youth, allowing fix or 
feven years to each of them, as much preci- 
fion here is neither neccflary nor praAicable* 
During the 

Firft of tbefe Periods (whether called by 
the name of Infancy, or any other) the bu- 
finefs of Education may be faid to have refpeA 
rather to the corporeal fyftem than to the 
mental, iho' the latter alfo is not to be en- 
tirely over-looked, during the whole of this 
period, they are, indeed, fo neariy conneded 
with one another, that a total inattention to 
cither of them, might be prejudicial to both. 
It muft, however, be always remembered,thac 
uhat has refpeA to the bodily part, mud be 
conddered and attended to, in a fubferviency 
to the other ; and, with this view, it muft not 
bethought a matter of little or no confequence, 
even ia infancy, before the powers of the 
mind are unfolded, to give a particular atten* 
, tion to the (late of the body; an attention 
defending to fome things^ which; however 

minute^ 
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minute, cannot be thought trivial, but by the 
uodifcerning and unexperienced. 

The/r/? of this kind that occurs is the bu- 
finefs oiNurftn^: As to this^it will be enough 
to make one ubfcrvation, which extends to 
many other cafes, that we may afterwards 
have occafion to mention; and that is, that 
wherever the method, which nature mod ob- 
vioufly points out, mud be departed from,the 
lefs this is done the better. When (as is of- 
ten the cafe) mothers cannot fuckle their own 
children, their place would be bed fupplicd, 
by thofe who arc mod nearly of the fame age 
and complexion, but with as muchadvan* 
tage as polfible, in refpcd of health and con* 
ditution. Nothing, but an unavoidable ne* 
ccffity, will juliify the nurfing of infants by 
the fpoon, indead of fuckling them; or the 
making choice of a nurfe,with that hurry and 
precipitation with which it is often done, tho* 
nature gives fuch early warning with re- 
fpcS to it. Whoever felt the inconvenience 
t)f changing them, upon the difcoveryof con- 
ftituiional difeafcs, want of milk,fluggiflincfs, 
and the like, (all which they endeavour art- 
fully to conceal as much as pofliblc) will not 
think it nnneccflary to take this warning as 
to nurfcs. What proof they may formerly 
have given of their focccfs, and what regimen 
Vol. II. (^ ihey 
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tlicv then obfcrvcd, ought chiefly to be au 
ccnJcd 10. 

Bclidcs her being healthful and careful, I 
cannot help mentioning Chearfulmfs as a qua* 
lilication of particular importance to a nurfe, 
by giwng hopes of her promoting the health 
and iivehncfs of the child, while Ihe only gra* 
tifics her own humour and affedion, by the 
frcqucnc but careful dandling of it. 

Nor can we condemn the attention, which 
fomc have recommended, in refpcfl of preg- 
nant mothers, as well as nurfes, in the way 
of preventing whatever may diAurb, dc- 
jeA, or difcompofe them, and Audying to 
promote their eafe of mind, ferenity and 
chearfulnefs, as having a beneficial influence 
on the fruit of their care, on the embryo or 
infant, as well as on thcmfelves. 

The good effect of the cold hath as to health* 
at every time of life, and particularly in in* 
fancy, is fo univerfally admitted, that there 
would be no occafion for mentioning it, were 
it not to introdute a remark or two, with re* 
fpeA to the manner of managing it ; which 
is, that, at the feat of difeafes, with infants, 
k chiefly in the head and upper parts of the 
body, care fliould be taken to bathe thefe firft: 
And again, that, tho' fome occaflonal difor- 
4}en may make it neceflary to difcontinue 
||ic pfe of the cold bath for a Xi\j\t^ pr, at 

Jcaft^ 
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Teaffi to make it lefs cold, yet care (hould be 
taken to return^ as foon as poflible, to the 
former regimen ; a midaken tenderncfs as to 
this, has often given occafion to rickctifli dif- 
orders, and weaknefs of confticution, which 
might, by a judicious ufe of the cold bath in 
infancy, have been prevented. 

For the fame rcafon that cold bathing is' 
mentioned, as having fo much influence on 
health, fome notice muft alfo be taken of 
Cloathing^ particularly in infancy, when all 
ftraitnefs, and unneceffary warmth, are to be 
carefully avoided. This rule, and the reafon 
of it, are fo univerfally admitted, that no en. 
largcment on them is ncccflary, however fit 
it may be to recommend a greater attention 
to them in praflice; as alfo to the manner of 
bringing infants, gradually, to ufe their ten- 
der limbs, without occafiouing any didortion 
cr deformity, which they may afterwards be 
unable to get rid of. 

When the means of health are mentioned, 
it might be expefted, that*fome notice (hould 
alfo be taken of the dlfeafes peculiar to this 
period i but, unlcfs ilicy arc prevented, or 
mitigated in their cffcdls, by the ufeoffimplc 
means, there is little room to hope, for their 
being remedied, at this age, by any of thofe 
compound medicinal preparations, vwhich 
wight^ in a more advanced period of life, be 

<i 2 proper 
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cannot eafily fall in with MonC Rouflfeau, in 
neglcfting or talcing no charge of fuch chil- 
dren as are confticutionally weak and fickly : 
By this rule, the celebrated Monf. Pafchal, 
Mr Boyle, and many others of diftinguiflied 
charader and genius, would have (harcd the 
fate of the Hebrew children in Egypt, 
and the world have been deprived of their in- 
comparable labours. 

But, is there as yet (you will fay) no room 
for any higher objcdl of attention ? very lit- 
tle indeed, till the dawnings of rcafon begin 
to appear J and, when they do, your firft care 
mull be, to prevent any nurong habits being 
contratflcd. 

In infancy and childhood, it is remarkable, 
how eafily any infcdlion is caught, any habits"* 
of body or mind comraded, from the exam* 
pie and imitation of thofe who arc often with 
us, cfpccially if they arc fuch as we are led 
to regard, with particular affcftion or cflecm: 
Even bodily attitudes, the mod aukward, 1 
have known to be thus acquired, and long re- 
tained. 

Q^ 3 Habits 



* To eftablifh hahitt—Ai \i not enouj^h to [;ive riilei 
or InflruOiom Kxampic, with conrc()iicnt imitation, 
will have more cfTc^, and cuOom i«. « frciiucnt and uni* 
f(>rm reiteration of aOi, long continued.— -The acquN 
fition of langnage it enough to (hew ihc power of cu- 
Oom and habit ; for from thli only arifci any fAcUiiy ia 
the ttfc of ooc language mbcr than another. 
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Hibiri of impodcficeor balbfulfitriy obftW 
Btcy or pliableocfi, fincerity or inflnccriijr, 
wc maj likewife often fee smhibcd by iofanttt 
when advancing in yean ; from, perhapi |the 
example of the moft contempciblc, of ihofe 
whofe company they have mod accefs co,and 
delight in. 

How if all thiiy yoa will fay, to be prevent. 

ed or remedied^ It ii to be done, by a proper 
choice of thofe who are about them ; by not 
allowing them to pafi too much of their time 
among fervanti and dependentt, or thofe who 
would either humour or crofs them injudici- 
oufly; by keeping them, as much as po/Iiblc, 
jn the company of fuch at may, by imitationt 
lead them io good habits^ (for of this alfo they 
are (oon capable) by obicrving carefully when 
they begin to contrad bad ones/o as to check 
them foon ; and, as there ii danger that pa- 
rents may not be fo quick-Hghted with refpefi 
to this, it might be of ufe to make them, 
fomctimes, undergo the infpeAion of fuch as 
would be lefs partial to their faalu. 

Another diredion, fuited even to the age 
of infants, tho' not confined to this period, is 
CO encourage an inquijithi difpojition^'m them, 

to 

* CmrUfvy U weak in oM ace, bnt ftrong in Uifaacv 
and youth \ aod at k i^ peculiar to the hnmao ^cdci, it 
jpyt% them an tmfpeaJuible advantage oiFer other animalf, 
Tn the aoiuifition of knowU^fBwd iB^fovoDtat 9f thdr 
fuf eriur cap acUiei« 
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to give anfwers to their queftions, in fuch a 
way as may make fome impreflion on their 
fancy, in order to their being remembred : 
Hence it is that the ufe of fables is fo proper 
at this age, when any traces in the memory 
wear out very foon* if it has no afliftance, in 
this way, from the fancy or imaginaiion^they 
cannot be too foon accuftomed likewife to rea-- 
fon a little, and to draw juft inferences or 
concludons from what they fee and hear. 

To accuftora them early to reftrain appt* 
tite^ or have it under fome command, is alfa 
of great confcquence; were ihcy even enga* 
ged, rather voluntarify than by any exertion of 
authority, to deny ihemielves fome gratifica* 
tions ; rather voluntarily, I fay, than by an 
exertion of authority^ which is a way of ma- 
naging them that Ihould be extended to all 
other cafes likewife ; for the engaging them> 
as it were of themfclves, to do what is rights 
would give the greatest hopes of their perfe* 
vering in it. 

^ut authority there muft be, in fome hand 
or other, however fcldom, and however gem* 
ly it may be u(cd ; it is neither necc(rary,nor 
proper, that this authority Ihould be in many 
hands, elfe there may be fometimes a clafli- 
ing of it, or it may work a kind of fervility ; 
but, in fome one hand at lead there muft be 
fuch authority^ co be exerted when necelfary; 

and 
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%tA% in order to its having the proper cfTe^ 
In chii it well ts in all other cafei, there muft 
bet perfuafiOHi at to him who exercifei it^ 
tbac he hat an affcdion fur them, with a fm- 
cere dcfirc and intention of doing themgoodf 
and that, for doing thit, btfidei affcAion and 
Integrity, he it pofleflcd of wifdom and capa 
dcy, far fuperior to their own, fo at to know 
mtich better than tliey do, what it good for 
thero* and how the fame may be attained; 
cbe great diiBcnIty here will be, to prcterve 
that afTefliou i\yo}un of, without fuch a mi* 
ftaken tendcrncft, at may cither hinder the 
exercifing authority when pro)>cr, or the al- 
lowing our infant charge to be ex|)orrd to 
ibme little paint, baxardt and Aard(hipi that 
may be ncccflary to prevent debility of body 
or mind. 

One other particular remaint to be f{)olce 
CO, at to thit ])eriod, and that it, How far it 
will admit of (ome attention to b^oks orjlutfy^ 
of any kind? There it no doubt but there 
have l>ecn inftancet of great proficiency made 
by fome extraordinary geniufet, even in the 
period we arc now fpeaking of; fuch at 
Monfleur Pafchal, Grotiut, Taflb and othert; 
but thefe are, by no means, to be drawn into 
precedentt ; it may rather, with more fafety, 
be admitted, at a general rule, that, to have 
the facultiet of mind and body invigorated, 

and 
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and prepared for future employment, flioulA 
rather be the objeA of attention during this 
period, than any premature exercife of them^ 
in the way of learning, unlefs fo far as it can 
-be infenfibly inftilled, without making it, hf 
any means, a tafkor burden. 

In a conGftency with this view, the rudi* 
ments of fome branch of erudition, might 
poflibly be inftillcd ; fuch as, very Ihort ge. 
nej-al tables of geography and chronology ; 
but that which is particularly fuited to this 
period, is the acquiring any of the living Ar/r* 
guages^ that are moft neceflary for ofe, parti- 
cularly their nathi language, which, even i» 
this pcrio^l, they might, by any of the ingeni- 
ous methods mentioned hy Mr i^<ritf,oroiher- 
wifc, he brought to read diftinftly, without 
its being made any burden to them, and, fo 
far as xcfpc6is fronunciathn, their organs cap, 
at this age, be formed to it, much more ea- 
fily than afterwards, and any habit of pro- 
nunciation now got, is very likely to be re* 
taincd, in fome meafure, all their life. 

To learn by the ear, but not as yet by 
grammar, a little of the FrencA language, or 
of any other language that maybe ufcful, not 
excepting even the Latin, in the way of fpeak- 
ing it familiarily, might, poffibly,in many ca- 
fes, be more praflicable than is commonly 

thought! eveu before the expiration of that 

periodL 
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period which we have hitherto been treating: 
o4 Aod have, for the fake of order or method, 
made to comprehend the firft feven yean of 
Bfe, or third part of oor time before arriving 
tt manhood. 

Having therefore finifhed \vhat appears 
noft nec^ry to be faid, with refped to this, 
we proceed to the 

Second Period^ diftinguitcd by the name 
cf CuiLDROOD or Puerility^ and taking in 
the fix or feven years, immediately following 
that which we have been now coDfideriDg, 
bnr, in fuch a manner, as will not admit of an 
invariable rnle, by which we are to determine^ 
when it is that the didinftion, betwixt it and 
infancy on the one hand^ or youth on the o- 
ther, may be faid to take place} this depend- 
ing, as was formerly obferved, not on the in- 
crcafc of years onty, but alfo on the diverfitjr 
of genius, capacity, and advantages for im» 
provement. 

In the tranCtion from infancy to childhood, 
when they arc, as it were, blended together, 
the attention formerly mentioned to any ha^ 
hits that are formed, is particularly neceflary; 
habits of indolence or application, of vanity 
or modcfty, of generofity or mcannefs, of 
benevolence or felfiOmefs, are then, as it 
were, in embryo, and fo ready to efcapc the 
attention of tboie wbofe charge they wem 

formerly. 



formerly, that, generally fpeaking, it would 
be advifeable (fo far as other circumdancea 
^vill admit of it) to have, as it were, a fecond 
weaning of them, at this period, by commit- 
ting them to private boarding-fchooh •, where 
no care or tcndernefs neceflary fliould be 
wanting, but where any preference given them 
Ihould depend intirely on their behaviour. In 
this view, it will eafily be fcen, that the 

choice 

* We have here ventured to differ ^though not fo much 
fli mav at firQ appear) with Mr Liocke and others, who 
have (aid a sreat deal ai to the preference of private tu- 
tori to pubRck ichoolf . To enter on any argument or 
di/pute as to thii here ii unneceflary, but we b^ leave to 
obviate what may he faid againO the method here propo* 
fed by the two followlns obfervationi . 

I . The geniui and difpofitlon of children, in re/pe^ 
of idlenefi or diligence, bafhfulnefi or forwardneff, and 
the like, ai ulfo tne diipofition of tbofe with whom they 
have a domeflic connection, mud be Caken into the ac* 
count, before we can judge of the expediency of « private 
or pubtick education in different caiei, nor ii there any 
difudvantagc in trying the moQ private method firft, and 
continuing it while \i ii fuccefsful, and when it mufl be 
departed from, the mofl private boarding-fchoolf Tboth 
in rcfptO of thenumberof fcholarf, tnd fome diAaoce 
from towni) fhould be preferred. 

2. The qualification! required by Mr Locke and others 
in a private tutor, are fuchai make it extremely difficult 
to find any fo qualified, and of fuch experience, wh» 
would undertake fo young a charge ai we arc now fpeak- 
inff of, with an engagement to continue in it. In mofl 
cafci it will probably be found, that private boardings 
fchooli are befl fuited to what we here mention at the 
fecond period of education, viz, from the age of fcven 
to that of fourteen, and private tutors at the univerfity 
and elfewhere for four yean more, being the time in 
which there ii mofl danger of being corrupted ai to prin* 
cipie and praAice* 
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choice ofa boatding lJiool| (hould depend 
upon the condition of life in view for child- 
ren, fo as to put them in the way of aflbciat- 
ing neither with thole, over whom they 
mi^hi ailume too much (upcrioriiy, nor even 
with fuch as might do the fame over ihcm, 
and give them an admiration of fplcndour, or 
taftc for expence beyond their ciicunillances; 
but rather, to mix with thofe of different fla* 
lions, and, m a particular manner, fuch as are 
nearly of the fame flation with themfclves; 
to which we may add a circumiiance of fonie 
importance, viz, that the diitance (which there 
lDu(t be) from their parents or nearcfi fiicnds, 
fliould (if poiEble) not be fo great, but that 
cbcy may lay their account with having their 
behaviour reported to them, and the uiage 
they meet with ; and may, by feeing them on 

fome occafions, (hut not too oucn} iatisfy 
tbcm as to their proficiency, in thole qualih- 

caiions that arc neceifary to form them for 
being men, as well as Icholars. 

. What was faid as to preventing wrong ha- 
bits in infancy, may be extended to child- 
hood, with this addition, that there mud be 
fopcradded, iomemore attention in bringing 
them to right kabitsj thofe particularly, in 
which they appear to bemoft dcfcAivc. The 
farther they advance in this period, endeavour 
to manage or deal with them, more in the 
way of rcafoning than of authority, and to en- 
gage 
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gage their aflTcdion to tliofc, wbofe precepts 
you would have them ohey ; accompanied 
with that pcrfuafion, formerly mcDiioncd, of 
their authority's being fupported by foperior 
knowledge and attention to their real good 
and welfare. 

In this period, I have often obferved the 
conftitution of children fuffer more by a mif- 
takcn lenderncfs, than either before or after 
it. The care neceffary, on their being fei- 
zed with any of the common indifpoIition% 
to which they are then liable, is often conti- 
nued too long, fo as to enfeeble them, by 
confinement, by too much reftraiot as to 
their diet, by exccfs in cloathing, by difconii- 
nuing that great ftrcngthcncr, formerly men- 
tioned, the cold bath, and even, perhaps, by 
fluffing them with medicines. 'Tistruc, in- 
deed, that this is the period, in which any 
conftituiional wcakneflTcs or difcafeswill moil 
readily appear, and, when difcovered, they 
are to be cauiioufly and fcafonably attended 
tOi but you muft beware of exceeding Iiere, 
and continuing the ufe of the means for rcco- 
vering health, fo long as to be hurtful to it, 
and perhaps bring on worfe difcafcs. Beware 
alfo of making this a rcafon for immoderate 
indulgence ; for, giving the child all his will, 
rather than fret him by denying it, the con- 
fcquence of this will be, that, as he will very 
Vol. IL R foon 
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•^ooD difcover your iDJudicious fondoefs eb9 
piriiality; hcMl take care not to recover very 
•iift, cither his health or good humour; he'll 
probably grow more unreafonablc and impe- 
tuous iu bis demands^ till, at laft, you'll be 
obliged to ufe more violent methods io crof- 
iing bim, than would, at firft, have been ne- 
ccllary. 

Our obfervation as to conftitutional difca- 
fes being bcft difcovered at this period, may 
be extended to the mind likewife, its ruling 
fa^ons^ or idiolyncracies, whether raflinefs or 
timidity, foftnefs or feverity, cunning orfim- 
plicity, peevilbnefs or bluntnefs, narrownds 
or profuiion, and the like ; now is the time to 
difcover tbefe, and to bring them, as much as 
poffible, under the reftraint of reafon, affifted 
by a proper balancing of the one againft the 
other; that is, by lometimespermittingyoar 
young pupil, to go fo far to that fide to which 
hefeemstoo inclineable, as that he himfelf 
maybe made fenfible of his error; or to 
itreogthen the motives,that may engage him 

to the oppofite fide, beyond what you would 
otberwife approve, making allowance for the 
oppoficion chat will arife, from his inclinaiion 
Xo the contrary. 

If even in infancy, much more now is it ne- 
ceflkry, to accuftom children, to have their 
4cfire^ pajQions and purfuits, under proper re- 

.Araior^ 
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Ot^int, by fubmiccing them all (as was faid of 
the ruling paffion) to the authority of reafenr 
nor is it one paffion only^ that will be found* 
always to rale ; that which for the time is 
ftrongeft will carry all before it, if not limc- 
oofly checked, and accuftomcd to the govern- 
ment ofrea/on, as juft now mentioned -, and, 
however oft they fail of being thus governed, 
they are to be encouraged ftill to continue 
their endeavours after it. 

Even before it is fafe to encourage them 
to reafon or argue, as to what refpefis nligi^- 
§ff, it will be proper, to make them keep up 
a reverence for every thing facred, and, in 
forming the ideas that are annexed to the^ 
words they ure^ to take care that they be as 
corred as poliiblc,but not too complex. A reve- 
rence and atFeAion for their parents is one of 
the moft natural principles in children, whicti 
cannot be too much inculcated i and the moft 
natural way, in which they can rife to any 
conception of the Supremt Being, is, by con- 
fldering him, in the relation of our common 
Parent and Guardian, feeing and over-ruling 
all, and fit to be addrelTed and adored, obeyed* 
and relied on accordingly, in fuch a way as is 
mod agreeable to the manifedacions he has 
made of his nature and will to us, both by; 
the li^t of nature and revelation. 

R z- Tor 
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To reafon, in fomc degree, is as natoral for 
children as to breathe ; that, Ju which there 
is difficulty here, therefore is, the teaching 
them to rep/} a little while they reafin; that 
if, before they draw concluiions, and form 
their judgments and opinions ; they are not 
to be encouraged either to form or to declare 
their opinion too haftily, efpecially when it 
is not alked, but (hould be accuftomed to dcU- 
berate, yet not too long; to hear with atten- 
tion^ to fpeak with modlefty; to aik informati- 
oo ; to refleA a little on it when got, and to- 
ly open always to convidion from reafon. 

When there appears to be any natural de- 
fed in their facuhies, or a very great degree 
of natural dullnefs andftupidity, fo far as tbefe 
can be remedied by proper culture, upon the 
principles already laid down, it Ihould be 
done ; but, where they cannot, great tender- 
ncfs and compaffion fliould be (hewn, rather 
than any unavailable feverity and corredlion 
that might crn(h tbdr fpirit j but where thefe. 
natural defeds do not take place, fome care 
is neceflary to guard againft an excefs of for^ 
mmrdtujj or pertnefs on the one hand, as well 
as a (heepifti hadmarimfs on the other ; the 
latter is to be cured, not fo much by reproofs, 
as by moderate indulgence, by foroetimes o* 
yerlooking it, by exprcfling a good opinioi^ 
of them, and bringing them to a better opi- 
nion 
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tfoD of tbemrelves^ by the company, fome* 
iimeSf of tbofe Mrho are more backward, and 
by commending any proficiency they make. 
But the former, the forwardnefs and pertnefs 
mentioned, though it be a greater enemy ta 
improvement, becaufe it is generally accom- 
panied with too much vanity and felf-conceir, 
to receive inftrudion and be profited by it, 
yet it is rather more difficult to cure than the 
other, as it commonly meets with more in« 
dulgence, and even- approbation, through its 
being midaken for manlinefs and fpirii ; it is 
not however incurable at this age; nothing 
being caficr than to find out the agreeable 
young prattler in many blunders, and,pcrhaps 
to convince him, that he is far fliort of others, 
who have Icfs (hew but more merit, and wiili 
whom he fliould be made to aflociate, and to 
appear frequently amongft them, however 
difagrecablo it may be to him, and whatever 
difadvantage he may have, at firft, by a torn- 
parifon with them, till he is excited to rival 
or excel them, in refpefl of that which gives 
ihcm fuch advantage over him. Care (hould 
be taken, however, that fuch comparifon or 
rivallhip be prafllfcd rather with ftrangers 
than with near connexions, or children of 
the fame family, among whom it might 
breed unnatural differences and diflike. For 
the fame reafon, parents fliould beware of 

R 3 flicwiiig 
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(hewing foch a partiility io favour of fome off 
tbcir children at may draw od them the en* 
vy and ill-will of the reft. 

As it is io the period we are now treating 
of, that the diverficy of tempers and dilj>oii« 
tions in children appears, fo, it is now like- 
wife, that the diverfity of \\\t\x genius begins 
to (hew itrcir, and Ihould be carefully obier- 
Ted, as the bcft rule for direding their future 
defti nation or way of life. By genitu we here 
mean a natural difpofition and capacity foc 
fome particular ftudy or purfuit beyond otherst 
and, to difcover the bent of this ia children^ 
is a matter of fome nicety. You muft Ice 
them ufc great freedom with you, before they 
will difclofe it, and, if you cannot do this your* 
felf, you rouft confult and employ others with 
whom they have fuch intire freedom ; yoa 
mud obferve how they choofe to employ their 
time, when alone, and, when no particular 
taik is appointed them ; or, if ihey arc come 
the length of being intruded with any money, 
you muil obferve how they manage it, and 
on what tbey choofe to lay it out \ what it ia 
that they looncft weary of, and what they ara 
willing to labour longeit about, even privately 
and of themfelves; alio what elevates or de« 
prefles them mod. By an obfervation of aU 
tfaefc it is^ tliat the bent of their genius majp 



be £fco¥ered, and proper meafares takea 
thereupoa. 

The ftudles and exercifes proper for them, 
(hall be touched at a little^ afterwards ; al! 
that we (hall here obferve isi that, as the me^ 
fnory is the ftore-houfe of ideas, care (hould 
be taken, through this period particularly, t(P 
have it well repleniihed, and its furniture iif 
fuch order as may be fiitcft for ufc afterwards^ 
this will give the underflandingy asitadvances, 
fomcthing to work upon, and make its work 
cafier. But, with refpeiSt to the maginathrr 
ox fancyy there is no difficulty in difcovcring 
where it is remarkably lively, and aflifting it9 
cxcrcifc ; it may, however, bcobfcrvcd,thar, 
where there is great fterility or barrennefs of 
imagination, it can fcarcely be cured; nor \% 
it of great confequence to labour much with 
children for this purpofe; they may have a 
found underftan^ng, with great poverty of 
imagination, and become nfeflil members of 
fociety, though they are neither poets, paint* 
crs or even orators ; nay, there have been in* 
(lances of fome children, who were thought 
dull and ftnpid, and yet afterwards proved to 
have ftrong intelleds. Cato was reckoned 
almoft a fool in his infancy, and was remark* 
ably referved and obftinate ; I have heard 
that even the great Sir Ifaac Newton, was 
likewife reckoned a dull boy at fchool, till his 

private 



private mathematical exercifesdifcovered tliAr 
fuperiority of his genius in that way. Wbem 
ipeakingof the imagination, we may obferve^ 
that it is of confequence, in refped of its ope^ 
rations in childhood, to guard againft wrongf 
aflbciaiions of ideas, iuch as, their allbciating 
the idea of fuperior merit with that of fine 
cloaths, equi|iagei isc* the idea of darknefs 
with that ot fpirits, and the idea of finrits, op 
ioviiibie beings with that of feary danger or 
' bofiility, and the like. 

With refpcfi to the different exercifes and 
branches of learning, that are fit to be attends 
ed to in the education of youth, all that falls 
under our notice further here, in our way 
through the different periods we are treating 
of, is that, before the end of this which wc 
are at prefent confidering« that is before the 
age of fourteen (mthout being very precifo 
as to tl)e number of years, or mcafurc of time 
to be allotted each period) all (hould (if poflible) 
be over that is necefTary, in the way of thofe 
0xercifcs^ which have any refpcA to the body^ 
and to which it is mod eafily formed, whilo 
its organs and limbs are tender and pliable y 
filch are dancings fome knowledge of mufick^ 
vocal and indrumental, and nvnfing. The o^ 
ther exercifes that (ball be taken notice of 
afterwards, as more particularly fuited to the 
aext period^ viz, that of youth, fuch as fencings 

ridings 
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rfding^^ fwimming) drc. as they required great* 
er exertion of ftrength, tbaoit commonly zu 
tained before the age now mcmioncd, they^ 
can fcarccly be rccommeaded fooacr ; unlcfi 
in the cafe of fuch as are remarlcably for^vard 
in rcfpcft of their growth and bodily ftrcngth. 

Diet and dherftons are all that we have to 
make any farther remarks on^ during this pc- 
riod. As to dUt^ therefore, the proper rcgl-' 
men for children needs not be here mention* 
ed, being fo often treated of, and generally fcM 
well known, were it bur equally well attended 
to in pradice. The few following obferva* 
tions may however noe be improper here. 

A plain diet,/, e. that which requires leaflr 
of cookery, fauces, mixture of different foods 
and the like, is fitted for children, as tending 
mod to nourilh and ftrengthcn iheni, with- 
out inflaming or vitiating their juices : A milk 
diet is particularly fuited to ihem in mofl ca- 
fes. 

The fewer difhcs they arc accuftomed to at* 
ilicir meals, fo much the better ; for the gra- 
tification of an appetite, that is provoked on* 
ly by variety, will probably be more hurtful 
than ufcful to them. 

While their heakh and digeftxon are good^ * 
there needs not be great anxiety about re* 
draining them, as to the quantityoi their food^ 
if it is only regulated aright as to quality \ ic 

would 
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I would HOC indeed be improper, to have foBifidlk 
* sr^ard CO /nquiM^in the diet of childrcD^ 
•f copreveot their overloadiog their ftomacbfti 
It ooce^even with plab food, but there is. 
little duger from thii^ when the appetite %%- 
not provoked by variety, or uaneceflary delW 
cacy* 

Some are rather more rigoroni than it ne-* 
ceflary in keeping Minudfaod from children, 
«te« fleOi or fiib, even in the plaineft way %, 
kot, as it will make, probably, the principali 
fart of tbdr (oKd food tbroogh the reft of 
fife, it does aoc leem improper to accuftonn 
them, in fome meafiire^. tait, u ibon at tho; 
juvenile difeafet of fmalUpox, 6^ are well 
got over ; taking care, however, that it be- 
always accompamed with (b much of the ve* 
getable lund, viz. bread, roots, and the like^ 
as may prevent their becoming too carjiivo^ 
rous and ioflammable. 

As to drink^ indeed, fuch as may be calleii 
ftroDg, whatever profpefi there may be of a- 
ny future ufe of it, the realbn drawn froou 
this for the moderate ufe of animal fooi 
muft be very.cautioufly extended to it i I aoii 
not clear for the ufe of any drink, mncb 
ftro r than water, or very weak beer, ulL 
this iod is over. The firft effed of atk 
liquors, in fome degree, more or lefi^ 
IQ contrad tbefibreij and coau of the ve& 
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fch they approach ; which makes all fuch H- 
quors the more improper till full growth is 
attained^ and^ even when it is, we (hayi fee 
great reafon for moderating the ufe of them. 

With rcfpcA to the dherfions and amufe- 
inents of children, all we (hall obferve here 
is, that, as the difpofition towards them, is 
•DOW under Icfs reftraint, from any other 
views, principles or 'engagements, than after- 
wards, when they are more advanced, there 
will be the more need for the ufe of fome aa« 
thority (but fuch as mud always be fupported 
by reafon and cxercifed with afFcftion) for re- 
ftraiaing, or keeping it within proper bounds, 
fo as to avoid contraAing an habitual aver* 
lion to every thing, in the way of ftudy or 
bufmcfs, that may interfere with it. This is 
often the confequcnce of an unbounded dif- 
pofition for play, even as they advance in 
childhood ; and, was there nothing ipore loft 
by it, but the time now fquandered in this 
way, there might be hopes of eafily retriev- 
ing it ; but the view of what may be after- 
wards loft or mifapplicd, by their contrafting 
a habit of idlenefs and diflike of application, 
makes it a matter of fome more importance. 

While, therefore, diverfions arc allowed 

children, with much more latitude, freedom, 

and even ufefulaefs to health; at this age, 

than 
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Oun at any oihcr* the following rcgulatknt 
may be proper with rcfpcA to them. 

I. TI;cir divcrfiotis ihoulj be always 
fuch as are mod conducive to health and vi- 
gour, not fuch as may confine, relax or cncr. 
vate. AH cxcrcifes that require rjunning are 
fjttcll at this age, and, together with thcfc, 
fuch as excicire the arms much, without dif- 
torting any other part of the body. 

1. As they muft have companions in their 
diverfions, a regard to juftice, honour and 
good humour towards ihem,fhould be cherifb* 
Cil, and, on the contrary, every appearance of 
injuftice, dilhonefty or ill-nature, carefully and 
iiiimciliatcly retrained. 

3. Divcrlious Uiould, as much as poffible, 
be made the reward of applicatio n» or a pre* 
parative and incitement to it, and, therefore, 

4. They mud be always fo far under your 
own command, and that of others, as to dif- 
continue their diverilons, without grumbling, 
how foou ever this a}>pears proper or nccei* 
fary. 

We conclude our remarks, on this period, 
with obfcrving, that the fludy of languaga 
HiouKI, if pollible, be over with it, or, at lead, 
ilut part ot it wliich would be mod laborious 
and diflicult of attainment afterwards. Andif, 
as we (hall afterwards obferve, fuch progreft 
U made iu tJic living languages, even before 

clus 
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this period begins, as to have the exprcflioa 
and pronounciation , in fome raeafure,formcdi 
ivhile the organs of fpccch arc mofl pliable ; 
it will not be thought a matter of great dif- 
■ficolty,bcfore this period ends, while the rae- 
taory is in its greateft vigour, to acquire as 
much knowledge of the dead languages, that 
h, of what are commonly called the learned, 
t»/z. the Greek, Latin, and alfo the Hebrew 
languages, as is ncccflary for the eafy peru- 
fal of any books wrote in them ; without this, 
ihcy cannot eafily purfuc the difFereni ftudies 
that are refcrved for the following period: 
But, tho* the degree of sicquaintanccwith ihcfe 
languages, neccffary for the purpofes mention* 
cd, be now fuppofcd attainable, yet we can- 
not expeft fuch acquaintance with them, at 
this age, as is ncccflary for the critical peru- 
fal of books, and clegaHce in compofition, to 
Vf\\K\\ a maturity of judgment is rcqnircd,Chat 
fuits better the 

Third Period we are to treat of, viz. that 
of Youth or Puhtrty^ reckohing it from the 
age of fourteen or fifteen, to that of twenty 
or twenty-one- 

The prccecdlng period is fuppdfed to have 
been fpent rabftly at the bo'drding-Jhhoot, wherd 
iheteachcr8jCompanions,andattendanrs,areall 
fuppofcd to be fuch as (while no neccffary care 
or tendernefs are omitted) will ha^e no blind 
Vol. !!• S partiality^ 
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panialiiy/iD favour of their charge, that maqr 
endanger their indulging thera, in wrong har 
bits or prafticcs,cithcr through unwilliognelt 
to correct then), or by their cfcaping their 
Boiicej of both which ihereis fomc danger, 
while they are chiefly cocverfanc with their 
parents, neareft relations and dependents : 
We would not, however, have tlicm conlider- 
cd, while at hoarding fchools, as entirely ex- 
cluded from the notice of chofe novr menti* 
oncd, who are particularly interefted in them; 
on the contrary, it is of confequcncc,as a fpur 
to their aiTiduity, and for keeping them oa 
their good behaviour, as well as for exoner- 
jng, in fome meafure, thofe with whom they 
are entruded, that, at certain intervals, an ac- 
count may be fuppofed to be given of their 

Jraprovemeut; that there be acccfs to further 
information, if wanted^and fuch a conne&ioa 
flill kept up, both by corrcfpondence, and, 
by, at lead, annual occadons of pafling fomc 
time together, as that the ties and feelings of 
affeeTion, on both fides, may ftill continue ; 
and that, while children are animated, by the 
profpeft of approbation from their parents, 
;ind friends, thefe may alfo have their care 
and anxiety in fome meafure allayed and corn, 
penfated, by their returns of afFedion and fuc« 
^cfs, and may have it in their power to ob- 
fcrvc, more narrowly, their progrcls, or what 

ficur 
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Thc\v diredioDs may, at different urnts, appear 
necefiary with refpcA to tbem ; as to which^. 
wc would further obfcrve, that,^ 

When any great datige is found ncccflary, 
in their management or behaviour, through 
any wrong habits and pradliccs being too long 
indulged, and the contrary negleded, it may, 
fomeiimcs, be proper to tramferthc manage* 
mcnt of tlicra to others, who, if ihey are en- 
tire Grangers to them, will have much advan* 
tagc, over ihofc who had the charge of theta- 
formerly, however capable iliey may have 
been of it; for, even an untowardly child, is,, 
generally, upon his good behaviour among, 
itrangersi and endeavours, perhaps, to gaia* 
on them, but as foon as he finds their opinion 
of him to be fixed, by being either againft. 
bim, or biafled in his favour, he is no loBge^ 
rcftrained by any regard to it; and, even- 
when his own mind tells him, that his behavi- 
our has been wrong, it often happens, thro' 
a kind of falfe fliame or ohftinacy, that he will 
not condemn himfelf, fo far as to change ir^ 
among liis former acquaintances; but let him 
be fent among entire ftrangers, who will re- 
gard him only according to his merit and be- 
liaviour, and who are not fuppofed to be pre- 
judiced againfc him, by any knowledge of his. 
former mifconduft, it is poflible, nay very 
likely, that he will exert himfelf more, to- 

S a correA 
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corrcA ubat is wrong, and, perhaps^ changft 
ihe whole fydero of his conduA, than if he 
bad continued u: der the fame management 
as for:iieily,however unexceptionable it mighc 
bave been. 

Whether a change of managers, in ibis way, 
be lound cecellary or nor, during the period 
hit Ifoken of, we may lake it for granted, 
ihii, upon the commencement of this, which 
we arc novvconljiIe:ing,callit PLbcriy,Youth, 
or what you will, fuch a change will be ne- 
cclliry, both on account of the different flu- 
diesn'jwtobcaitci:dcdto,andthedi/Fercnt man- 
ner in which advice is to be given,and author!* 

ty mainrainfj. Asto this Iaft,indeed,it muft be 
ownc J,:hat to have advice and authority regard- 
ed, we muft p;occcd with Youth, as they ad* 
vance, more invariably than cver^ upon the 
principles formerly laid down, viz. the getting 
their reafon always on our fide, conviociog 
them of our affcftion, fupcrior diicretion and 
regard to their intcreft ; for, wheo they are 
thus far advanced in years, let them make 
what ufe they will of their liberty, it Is cer- 
tain, they mull be left more to their own ma- 
nagement than formerly; they mull be al- 
lowed to ftand more upon their own legs, 
the* with the rifle of fomctimcs faHiug,rathcr 
than be always indebted to others for fupporc. 
iDg them. 

With 
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With this view then, it is plain^ that the 
more ftrid difcipline and confinement of a 
boarding-fchool, mufl: now give place to a 
plan of greater enlargement^ the condudlin^ 
of which mult be determined, by what now. 
appears^ more plainly, to be, either the hnt 
of iheir gewusy or, at Icaft, not very difagree- 
ablc 10 it; for iho',in fome cafes, it is obfcr-^ 
vable, that a certain bent of genius appears^ 
towards fome particular ftudics, profeffions or 
occupations, and is fo flrong, that it ihould' 
not be crofled, or, if it is, it will, afterwards^, 
force a regard to iifelf, with more, difadvan- 
lage; tho' (I fay) thus much rauft be obfcrved^ 
as to any remarkable bent of genius, in one 
particular way, yet, in moft cafes, the geniu» 
of youth is fuch, as that it may- be faccefsful* 
ly turned, more ways than one; but, there 
muft be a choice now made, that its force may 
be more collcAed towards one point; and, as' 
their inexperience of the world, makes them 
unfit to choofe for thcmfclvcs> others, who 
have more experience, muft choofe for them, 
according tO" their circumftances and capaci* 
ties ; and, if a judicious regard is had to thefe^ 
time and habit will reconcile them to the 
choice, tho' there (hould not appear to be an* 
uncommon bent of genius towards it, if care 
be taken, that it is not fuch as they have a^ 
particular avcrfioa to, and that a prevailing 

S 3 bent 
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bent of genius to fooiethmg elfe, be not there* 
by dircdly uppotcd or couuteraded. 

According to the choice, therefore, or de« 
terinination thit is now made as to this, rouft 
ihe bufinefs of Education, in tbislail and moOt 
important period, be condudedj now it is^ 
that any crro:s, in their former management, 
will appear > and the firft care muit be, to 
corrcd or remedy thefe, as loon as poliiolc, 
bctorc they take deeper root, and to make up 
or compeuiatc any dil'advanta;;ej, that fome 
may have beyond others, even itom nature 
ulcii, i. r. liO.a their natural conflituliou^. 
pa.u, oi capacities. 

'liic trauiuion from Childhood to Youth, ig. 
gradual and ii)lculiblc,yct not lomuchfo, buc 
that a ihoi t iiitcrvai of lime iTiay be now ipent, 
under uic eye of a parent, or I'ome wife and 
Watchiul j;Liardian, lor mailing fuch difcovc« 
rics, Willi rcipcCt to the various particulars 
DOW Lientioncd, as may regulate their future 
plan, which, tho' it admits of great variety,. 
wc may here conlidcr, more generally, as ha- 
ving rcipe«2 to one of thefc two, either to 
icoh or to hufinefs ; i» e, citlier to fuch ftudies 
or icicnces, as make an application to t>ooks, 
or reading, in different languages and facul* 
Mci, neceilary; or, fuch purluiis and employ- 
ments in Jifc, as, tho' they may have fomc 
afliilancc in thin way, yet arc to be acquired, 
• • clucfly. 
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chiefly^ by imitation^ or praAice ; facli are^ 
all the uieibL aru and occupations of life. 

When this laft is the choice^ the bufinefs 
of Education is^ generally, made lefs account 
of, and yet) even licre, there is much rootn 
for improvement) and there mighty ac thispc* 
riod, be Ibme time ufcfully Ipeni) even by 
thofe who are defigncd for men of bufinefSt 
in the way of getting fuch a knowledge^ or 
rather tafte of booki, as may facilitate their 
future plan of aiTion^ without retarding or 
iDtcrruptingit) and^ more eipeciaily) in the 
way of getting tlicir minds formed to picty» 
virtue, aira reiicdion, in any calling or occu«- 
pation of life. 

Education^ in its more general and ex- 
tenfive fcnic, is an apprcniiccfliip for life; its 
buflnefs is to teach us not any one particular 
an or fciencc only, but the fcience of human 
lifi; not only 10 form the philoIbpTier, orator, 
or divine, but to form the man; and, even 
when this lafl: period of education, which we 
are now confidering, is finiihed, and, what is 
commonly. teckoned manhood, or maturity of 
years, obtained, after all the pains that could* 
be taken formerly, application given, or pro- 
grefs made, the moft that can be expeAed at 
to youth is, to have a good foundation laid for 
their future improvement, when launching 

out into the world; and for a fuccefsful appli- 
cation^ 
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cation, to their different ftudics or purfuitv 
Allien left (o their own conduA and manage- 
menc. 

It is, however, when regard is had to fuchi 
apian of life, as makes an application to books 
ncctflary, with a view lo the ftudics o( /aw,. 
fSlfic, or J/vi/7//>', and to the acquiiiiion offuch 
knowledge, as may be either ufefdl or ornat* 
mental io lite ; it is, I fay, when regard is bad. 
to a plan of thiskind,rather than to thecoqi- 
nion occupations of life, that a more libeiial. 
education is ncceffary,. and the whole of that 
period, we arc now confidcriog, emDloyed in 
profecuting it. Wich a view to tbi^ ihere- 
fore, various particulars occur to be treated . 
of, by confidering the fubjeft of Education in 
the following lights. 

i; According to the different branches it has^ 
rcfpcA to, L e. the different obje^s.of atten- 
tion propofed by it, viz, health, morals, mao- 
ncrs, religion, learning, buliucfs and amufc-- 
xnents, company. 

a. According to the difference of ftation, 
difpofition, charaAer, and capacity, to which, 
it lias rcfpcft.— A4id, 

M/^^, According to the different methods . 
of condoftiug it, private or public fchools^ 
BDivcriities, tutors, travellings and convcrfa*. 

Thia. 
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This opens a very exteofive and ufeful field 
of enquiry, to any who have eitlier leifure or 
abilities to go through it; and, after all chat 
has been wrote upon the fubjcft, it will pro» 
bably be found, that much might be added, 
or, at lead, fet furch iu a way, more accom- 
modated to praflice, than mod of the treati- 
fe^ 01) this fubjcA. My inclination leads me 
much to bedow fome time and pains in thia 
>yav, according to the fmall (hare of abilities 
and experience I have; being a way in which, 
I think, my labours might be as ufeful to man* 
kind as any; nor are the fubjeAs of the pre« 

ceeding EiTays and Diflertations unconncAcd 
with it; but other objeds, of more immediate 
attention, prevent my undertaking' for an]i 
thing of this kind; I (hall here, however, fub* 
join fome curfory obfervations, refpeAing tho 
different pai'ticulars now mentioned ; wifhing. 
to (ce them more fully treated of by others. 

The acqui(ition of learmng^ is fo far front 
being the only objcdl> that it can fcarcely bo. 
called even the principal obje^fl of attention, 
in the education of youth; bur, as there is a 
certain mcai'ure or degree of it fuiicd to mea 
of bufinefs, whole way of life raifcs them a- 
bove the vulgar, and a liighcr degree fit for 
tbofc, whofe independent fortunes make an 
application to bufinefs unnccefTary for them, 
but, at the fame time, enable tbcm^ like the 

great 
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great Mr Boyle, to purfiie Tome ufcful ftudie;, 
that would be too expenfive for others; \t 
would be no fniall advantage to focicty in ge- 
neral, if proper plans were laid down of the 
different branches of knowlc(1{;c, that are l>efl: 
fuiied to each of thcfe. 

Yo'jnp; {;cntlcmen of the /fmy and Nfw/^ 
have often much (pare time, which ihcy mif^lit 
bcflow oil Uicii studies as woul.i be improving- 
and entertaining to them, tho* not relating 
immediately to their own profciiion, if tbeyt 
had but any fixed plan, for this purpofc, par- 
ticularly fuited to themlclvcs. Something, 
of the fame kiud, might be adapted to thole. 
in a fMercnutiU way, who have often much lei* 
(ure, efpecially during their apprenticcfliipS 
Nor is the education of youth, in the infe^ 
rior nations of life, an objeA of fo little im* 
portance to the public, but that fome plaia- 
culy fyflem might likewife be calculated for 
tlicm; remembering always, in whatever 
plans or fclicmcs of this kind are laid down, 
to take care, that they do not interfere with 
the principal views of thofc for whom they, 
arc dcfigncd, by brinoipjr men of bufinefs and 
adion tobctoo AudiousyOrovcr-fond of books 
and coatcmpJatiun; rcmciubciing alio, in e« 

very 

* l^pwnidf of twenty ycari n;rn, I rcmrmbcr to lnvc 
rcail wuii great plcafurc.i very ImaU trratifCfniurh to thi 
purpofc ot wh.it it here mcmioncJ, entiiulcJ, •• A Pi«- 
ttui t9t ait Af prcMicc** 
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very fchemc or fyftctn that is purfucd, to have 
a particular- regard to whatever rcfpefts the 
improvement of the mindi and the conduA of 
iifc, according to the difFcrent daflcsjor con- 
ilitions of men, now mentioned^ and the dif. 
fcrenc duties^ conneftions, difficuhies, anil 
temptations^ that are peculiar to each of 
them. 

'But, without enlarging further on ihefe ge- 
neral points, we (hall now proceed to the 
^nifcellaneous ohfervatiom propofcd, in which 
DO particular order or connexion will be ne« 
ccffary, except their having relation, princi- 
pally, to this lad period of Education, viz^ 
ihat of Youth. 

All the knowledge you can inftil into a 
young man yourfelf, nay, tho' he had twenty 
tutors lc(5luring to him, and tho' he could re- 
peat all that you want him to retain in the 
Scientific way, yet this will not avail him fo 
much, as the giving him fuch a tafte for know 
ledge,!.^. for the different branches of fcience 
that aremoft neceflaryfor iiim, as will engage 
and enable him to fearch it out for himfelf, 
by going to the fource of things. He muft 
indeed be obliged to others, who have more 
experience, for information, as to the books, 
or other fources, from which he may draw 
mod improvement; but, if he has no relifli 

for the matter bimfelf; leading him to apply 

bis 
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his miod to it,more or Icfs as is neceflaryai>4 
pradicabie for him, all the knowledge chat 
he can get by the ear, or in the way of a talk 
prefcribed to him by others, will avail as lie* 
tie for his improvement^ as your getting him 
ftores of the mod delicate and wholefoiae 
kinds of food,would do for his health or noa- 
rillimcnt, if be difreliihcd them. 
But how, you will fiyiis this relifli for know* 
ledge to be wrought or inftilled? I know of 
no other way fo effedual as that of emulations 
by having a young man often in the compa* 
jiy, noc of thofe much farther advanced thaa 
bimfeifybut of thofe whom you think he wants 
to equal, if not excel. At the fame time, the 
greateft care muft be taken always, )n che* 
rifting emulation, to prevent its begetting in 
him any wrong palfion, that may have fome 
fimilarity or relation to it| ffach as cnvyii^t 
inflead of endeavoaring to equal others; dt 
bringing them down to his level, rather than 
nobly driving to rife to their's, dnd acknow- 
ledging what is due to them when they excel 
Mm, by undifpnted merit, and have therefore 
a jud claim to preference ; on the other hand, 
he is to be cautioned againd; triumphing over 
others, when he feems to excel them, in fadi 
« way tf indicates contempt and felf conceit^ 
kc chefe be prevented, together with too 
DiB€h impaueaee for being diftioguiOied, and 

liablenefii 
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liabIeo€!& to di-fcouragcua^nt on every failure 
ordifappoiiitmeDt; let tbefe, I fay, be pre- 
vented, and no principle will be of greater ef- 
ficacy for inaprovement, than emolation ; but» 
without attention to what was now mention- 
ed, it may be hurtful. 
Theaccuftoming a young man to think chfe* 

fy and accurately/is alfo of great confcquence; 
I do not mean the making him entirely mo- 
pi(h and cogitative, for I would have his mind 
kept free and difengaged, for (lighter or more 
ferious excrcifes,for turning eafily and quick- 
ly to whatever fubjcfl: demands moft imme- 
diate attention, according as it comes in his 
way, cultivating a quick command of his 
thoughts for ihispurpore,and taking only onG 
fubjed, or a part of it, at once ; but if he is 
not accudomcd to think clofcly and accurate- 
ly, when a fubjed occurs that requires it, lid 
^vill lofe much time and pains in fetting about 
it, and labour under an* unfpeakable difadvan- \ 
tage, in whatever refpcdls the acqyificion of 
knowledge, or rcafoning, in' confcquence of 
iu 

One who thinks clofcly on what he reads 
or conAders, fo as to enquire dirciftly into ihs 
nature of the thing itfelf, and take it in the' 
different views it is capable of, will do mora 
in one hour^ than another^ who goes fuperfi* 

Vol. U* T cially 
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dally to work, (labouring only to coUcA the 
fcinizncnts of otiiersi without thinking clofe- 
ly for himfclf ) will do in fix. 

Mathematical (ludics have ofien been re* 
connncnded, as ot ui'c to give young men z 
habit of cloi'c thinking. The engaging ihcm 
fometimes in an argument, with relpcA to a- 
ny fubjccl ihcy fuppofc themfclvcs mafters of, 
(hewing on what fide the argument is weak, 
(when, perhaps, Icaft fufpedcd to be fo by 
ihem)nnJ theprecife iK)inlon which it turns, 
uill alfo be of great ufc. Playing at C/?e/i 
might feem a trivial expedient to be recom- 
ineiidcd, with the view now mentioned, of 
fixing the attention; but it would, I am per- 
fuadcdy in many cafes, be of fome ufe, as it 
gives fuch frequent inftances of the badeffca 
of inattention, and the difficulty of retrieving 
any error to which it has given occafion. 

It fliouldbe a general rule, with thofc who 
read books, not merely for amufenient but 
for inftruflion ; and it is a rule particularly 
seceflary for young ftudcnts, to read a book 
from beginning toend^ without too much inter. 
ruptioD in doing it, and without having many 
books on hand at once. If they have no fuch 
Tole as this, nor confider it as neceflary, they 
will be in danger of becoming defultory in 
fheir reading, and fatisfy tbemfelves with the 

eiuditjDii 
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erudition of the Ladies ♦, taken from title par 
ges, diftionarics, periodical collcfiioiis, and 
detached paflages of books; and, befides ready- 
ing through one treatife on any fubjeft of 
particular importance, young (Indents (ho uld 
be accuftomed to hunt after different books 
that have refpccl to it, and make it their aim 
rather to maftcr the fubjcd,than to have it to 
fay, that they have read fuch and fuch books 

on ir. 

It would, indeed, make the mauer muck 

eafier to young ftudents, if thofe, who have 
more knowledge and experience, would dircft 
them to the books that beft defcrve their pcr- 
ufal, on the different fubjefls fit to be ftudicd 
by them, or even to ihofe parts, of very large 
works, which have refpcft to them: This 
would favc them the trouble of going through 
many pieces of little value, as they often muff, 
in hopes, from their title, that fome light may 
be got from them, but often meeting with 
much difappointment. It may alio be further 
fuggeftcd, as a method very proper to be ta- 

T2 ken 

* If any of them fhaU do me the honour to read thif, 
I beg their forgivenef« for what is here faid of their eru- 
dition, as not at all meant in the way o^ difparagemenr, 
or difrefpeft ; but, tho' they well dcrcrvc all the advan- 
tage that can be had from books, in the way of enter* 
tainmcnt or improvement fuited to them, yet they have 
more powerful charms to recommend ihcm than thofe of 
letter! ; nor is much literary knowledge and ftudy, any 
JDore ncccfliry for thfim thaa fwords and targets. 
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ken wich jouog readers, that their oplnjon 
Ihould be aiked of any books they read, and 
their rcafons for approving or difapproving 
tbem. 

The being direAed to proper books, for 
underflanding different fnbjeds, and fomc- 
what ainried in the pcrufal of them, may be 
\ conlldercd as no fniall advantage, in the way 
oiUnherfity E(fu.\t:ictt, Under the direction ct 
men c apablc of alliiling young fludents, and 
making, ihtir work caller in the manner now 
jucniioncd. Nor would it be improper to 
add two obfervatious more, that will be found 
of no I'mali confequence, in order to profitar 
ble reading, viz^ 

I. When you read over a book^ vrith one 
ptrticular vmu, you will probably give the 
lc(t atUQUon to many other thingsin it,which 
kave not relation to this; fo that, you areiM 
to fuppofc it unseccfTary, to have reeaurfe to 
it again, (pofllbly wiih another view) as rec- 
koning you are already mailer of it. A book 
may be valuable, partly for the language or 
fiile, partly for the fubjcA or fentiments,fome 
of it for one controverfy, fomc for another : 
Views to every one of thefe, may, poffibly, 
make it ncceiiary to look, oftener than once, 
through a book; bur,it would make a reper- 
nfal cafy, if the reader could, at his firft pcr- 
ufal, mark the paflages fit to be reviewed, or 

evca 
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even abridge and wnc6 them oat into a book 
of excerptSy if they are of confequence in a- 
ny view ; but, if they are not, it would be lo» 
iiog too much time thus to extraifl them. 

2. Another direcTion, that will be necefla- 
ry for young (ludents, is, to beware of think* 
ing that they are mailers of any fubjed, 
merely becaufe they have read many book« 
on it; they rouft alio digeft it in their 
thoughtR, and fee clearly, on what precifc 
points it reds mod; and, how far thcfe are 
known or underdood by them, whether they 
be matters of h& or of opinion. 

After all that a wiiter fays, fometimes, for 
his opinion, we cannot poflibly fee it in the 
fame light with him, and, till we do, we can- 
not be blamed for with holding our ailcnt to 
it; we mud beware therefore of being carried 
away by drong affertion, in the place of ar- 
gument, and not reckon ourfelves mafters of 
a fubjcd, till we converfe on it, confider it in 
different lights, and date or anfwer objecti- 
ons againd it, obferving carefully, on what 
fides the proof is drongcd or wcakcft, which 
will not be fo well known or attended to, till 
we come, either to converfe on it, or to com- 
mit our fentiments to writing, and make ic 
the fub]cfl of corrcfpondcncc with others: 
Nor can too much be faid to dlfluade from 
taking things implicitly, on the opinion or 

T 3 tcdimony 
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tefttmony of others, withooc chiokiog lor oor* 
felf ei I not in the way of being feepcical or 
increJuloos of what others fay or write ; bnc 
that, according to the evidences or means of 
proof and information ue have accefs to, wc 
endeavour honefllyy as far as we are capable, 
to form our judgmeiit of perfons and things, 
and to have fomc other foundation for it than 
merely the opinion or teftimony of otherf» 
without confidering on what they are builu 

It is of no fmall confequence to young men 
to accufiom them to application '^ to bring 
ihcm to a habit of it ; or, at leaft, to 
make ihem capable of it ; but beware of ovcr- 
(Iretching their attention, if you do this but 
in a few inftanccs, there is danger of their be- 
ing difcouragcd from any attempts of the 
kind ever after ; and, in mod branches of hu- 
man knowledge, great progrefs maybemadc» 
by flow dfgiccM, without that rajridity, and 
long or violent exertion of its powers, which 
leaves the mind feeble and exhauAcd. Regu- 
lar pcrfcvcrancc, therefore, is what will have 
mod cffcd ; To that, you cannot too much 
rccom mend this perfcverauce, induftry and re- 
gular application, in fuch a way as to make 
tlic acquilitioii of knowledge, as well as pro- 
fccution of bufinefs, cafy, yet fuccefiful. 

The foundations of religion and morality are 
to be laid in youth, by giving proper ideas of 

Qox>, 
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toother, with the duties thence ariftng, as Tec 
forth in our Srft and fourth diflertations^ 
which are fo full on this fubjeA that any fur- 
><1ficr enlargement on it here is nnncccirary •; 
nor can too much care be takeni in recom- 
meuding and eftablifhing fuch a reliance on 
providence, as encourages induftry and the ufa 
of meansjln all cafes, but fubmits eventsintire* 
ly to the fupreme will, fuppreiling all child* 
i(h fears, and fuperftitious apprehenfions with 
refped) to them. Pains (bould likewife be l^ 
ken to cheriih in youth a habit of philanthrd'^ 
Py ^^ general good- will to mankind, (without 
exception of fctSls or parties) and a difpofition 

K> 

* It if made a queftbn by (bmc, whether it be moft td- 
vifeable to give the young generation any aHIOance inform 
ming opinions andhabite, or teave them intircly to tlicm* 
feivcs ; but, k may be obicrTed^ that thii bi() ii imprac- 
ticable : If they are not intircly excluded from the world, 
they muO lie open to the receiving tpiMOMS, and babkt 
from otheri, and there is danger of their takifig up with 
the luorft as beinff the mofl numerous, of their takins up 
• with error rather tnao truths the fomer bebig much diver- 
fified, while the latter if fettled in one way only ; and 
the fame might be ohfenred as to their taking the fide of 
virtue or of inVr, If left iatirely to themiclvct. Are we 
then (youll fay) to prcfcribe or lay down fyjf ems to them 
to cnflave and fetter their reafon i No ! but to lay open 
to them, as much af poffible, the reafons of things, and 
accuftom them to exercifc their reafon and underlTanding 
fairly with lefpe^l to them ; but what it of flill greater 
importance, and infeparably conne^ed with that difcove- 
ry of truth to the UHderJiattdinr, now fpoicen of, is form- 
ing the ^^tfrf to virtue znd ptety. Thcfe are the two 
great branches of education nccclliiry to be attended to. 
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Co think favoarably of them rather than 0^ 
thcrwife. This is the more necefl*ary that 
the writings of i'omct and the pra^licei of o^ 
thersy often tend to give them a contrary 
bcDt| or a difpofition to fufpcct and judge al- 
ways unfavourably of othcis; which difpoH- 
tion» thouf^h conf'ccrated by the name of pru- 
dcnccy fagacity, knowledge of the world, and 
the like, hai certainly an illcfTci^, in corrupt* 
iug the heart* checking benevolent difpoflti- 
ons, as being all imaginary, and benevolent 
aAions, as unmerited. Muili judgment, 
therefore, is here neceflary for putting youth 
upon their guard againft the corrupt practices 
of Mankind, and yet preventing the general 
prejudices and fufpicions now mcntioncrl ; nor 
do I fee how the principle of virtue, with re- 
fjKft to others, can here be fupported with- 
out the help of religion dircfting our regard 
to God, the intimations of his will, and the 
relations in which he has placed us, and drawing 
the motives to duty from this fource. 

A firmn^fs in ihcir opinion is not unbecom- 
ing yonng men, when it is proportioned to 
the reafons they have to fupport it ; but they 
tnuft he dircdlcd, to lie open in all cafes to 
infoimaiion and convidion from the argu- 
ment!* on hot!] lide?, that may be further 
iuggcHcd, while ihcy aie carrying on their 
incjuify; hut, when it is once liniflitd or com- 

plcatedi 
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pleated, to the bcft of their ability, their 
judgment is to be no longer wavering, but 
fixed and eftabliOied ; and, k would be no 
fmall advantage, if the grounds of it could be 
retained and recolleftcd, when neccflary, for 
the fitisfaflion of others* 

I have fometimes had a difGcolty in deter* 
mining, how far it is proper to indulge young 
gcinlemen, in their paffion for Music; whiclv 
is a (ludy or cHcrcifc, not only delightful but 
ufcful^ when not carried too far: Some indeed 
have no fuch paflion for mudc, not even & 

rclifli for it ; but, when they have, it is un- 
doubtedly in youth, that they can improve 
xnoft, and yet, there is danger of its carrying 
their thoughts from every thing clfej their 
heads will be full of croehet«, wlien they 
(hould be otherwife employed, and their time 
and company much regulated by their engage- 
ments in this way. 
Vocal muficf indeed, defenres, I tfainlc, more 

attention, than is generally given to itj and 
would be proper, particulady in youth, when 
the voice can bed be formed, and even the 
car more improved, than is commonly imagi- 
sed, for fuch a combination of founds, as is 
moft conducive to harmony • ; but, as for 

infiruminiat 

• This is Hkewire of (bme CDiii<xiiience even for elegant 
eompojithn, in<l much more fo in order to graceful pn* 
noi'Hi'uAin. whidi dcicrvei to bo (ludied, but oot io i^^ 
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inftrufneKtal mufic, what would fcem mod ad^ 
vjfcabic with rcfprft to it, is, to encourage 
the indination to it is far as is ncceiriry to 
their rclifliing and judging of mufical com- 
pofitions, hut not fo far as to compote or to 
praftifc on many inflrumcnts thcjiilclvcs ; 
their |)erforming on one inftrumcm is fuffici- 
CDt for the purpofe now mentioned, and will 
be neccflary ; for, their ideas of mufic, even 
with a pretty good natural genius towards it, 
will not be determinate, wiihoLit an acquaint- 
ance with one indruaicnt, but I would not 
have it of the mofl complicaieJ kind, as the 
ftringed ones generally are^ fo that the violin 
I would abfolutely forbid my young charge, 
it admits of too much variety and mufical per- 
feftion ; what wc commonly call the German 
fiute is lufficient to amufe, compofe and join 
in concert with others, when neceflary ; and 
even in thii, I would" never have him confi- 
dcr himfelf, in the light of a performer ; but 
as a judge or connoifleur ; and much the fame 
may be faid as to his talle for painting and 
drawing, which is to be cultivated in fome de« 
gree, fo as to judge of what is well deHgned 
and executed in that way, by others, but not 

fo 

M to make it to« tbeatricaL A mnfictl ear will avail the 
young orator only, when it has joined with it a deiictC]^ 
M iaJiU aiul propriety ^ipntimtnt^ 



I 
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Xo as tohave his owntixne or attention ingrofTed 
}>y k^ unlefs a view to foroe particular profef- 
£on or purpofe makes it neceflary. 

In what rcfpeSs thofc e^ercijcs and amufc- 
ments, that are conducive to healih, much 
more latitude may be given, than in thefe fe- 
dcntary ones, that were juft now mentioned, 
ivithout your pupil's being fo much hurt by 
the confcquences of them, and there are fome 
of them that dcferve to be particularly men- 
tioned, 

Dancings he is fuppdfed to have been 
taught, in the former period of puerility, r/z. 

between the age of feven and fourteen, {q 
that there now remains for him, only tlie 
pradifing it, in the plained and eanefl: way in 
which he can gracefully harmonize, with that 
lively mixture and diverfity of founds, which 
is commonly ufed, for animating the minJ, 
and regulating the motions of the body in 
thefe cxercifes. This is all, I hope, that will 
be thought neccflary, in this way, not only 
for (ludents, but even for men of fafhion and 
breeding, to whom high dances appear to me 
to be no great accompliftiment ; fome one 
kind of them, that may give moft occaHon 
to cxcrcife the lim4)s gracefully, and get the 
intire and eafy command of them« may in- 
deed be allowable; but, what exceeds that, 
fccms to he the property of the ftage^ and is 

jaot 
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not to be coveted by the fober and rcgdar 
ptrt of mankind. 

In order to give youth that vigour in tfieif 
lifflbsy and that intire command of tbero we 
were fpeaking of» there is another exercife, 
which I have often thought fully as effcAual 
and ufeful a dancing, and that is fencing * ^ 
feme tittte pradice in this way is very com- 
mon, and the carrying the praAicc fo far as 
to pretend to be a fwordfman»is notvery con- 
(iftent with the charafier either of a man of 
bu(ine(s9 of letters, or of fafliion ; but, I have 
often thought, the ufe of foils might have 
more advanuge, than is generally taken no* 
lice of^ were it only in the way of ptaying o- 
ver the fame common leflbns of cart and 
tierce^ without any anxiety about learning all 
the different feints and thrufts, vaults, batters, 
if€. contrivpd by the common roafters of this 
art ; without all this, I iay, the plain and 
common ufe of ibili, is not only ferviceable 
for health, but has likewife an excellent ef- 
fcA, for givii^ an intire command of the 
vms, limbs and every joint of the body ; it 

bai 

• On tt/is pdat likewile, Ihavevoinired to differ witb 
Mr Locke au4 otheri, wbo condemn my attempt at (kill 
in this way, ai <U(boiinff to be quarrelfome in reliance OQ 
It t but the metfaod of daeUing (whloh fcarcety any kvt 
CIO reftrain) U now fuch at that any dexterity, in tiM 
way here fpokeo of, can ciTe bot very little cncourage- 

Cor iUf^dcftncc^ ^ ' ' 
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has indeed ihkeScA more thaa any other ex- 
ercife I know ; aad fuch an eafy command of 
every motion, is one of the principal ingre- 
cUeiit&of what we call gracefubefs of per* 
Ton and oSion, whicK is then mod remarka- 
ble^ when every modon appears to be per- 
fiM-med not with agility ODly> but wiifa eafe, 
judgment, and propriety both as to time zxid 
manner, ooihiag wanting, and nothing fuper- 

fluous. 
The fubjeA we have been here led to touch 

at, under the head of exercifes^ may fuggpft 
fomething in relation to it, neceflsH-y to ive 
inftilled into youths before their arviving ae 
manhood ; and that ia, the guarding againA 
(parrels, or whatever may involve in tbem^ 
fuch asahudve lainguage,^ rarfh a«ger, felf-coo^ 
ceit, bad comipauy, exicefs in drinking^ 
contempt of others and the like: To' 
guard againft theib and cuhivate fweetBefs o£ 
temper and manners, will be a better prekt* 
vative from dite/t (or rencounterf as they arc 
now called) than anycftabliftiment that la\r 
lias as yet made againft them in any eonntryr 
and belter than even the nutje Mr kottjjtaa^r^ 
expedient for this purpofe. 

Another exercife fit for young gcntlcmetl 
to praftifc, and be mafltrs of, is piding. Any 
roles, ncceflfary for this, are fo few, that they 

Vol. II. U will 

I See IB iceooB^ of it in the endof this pnmtiatfk 
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ivill Toon be acquired t»but thefacilityy firm« 
nefs and gracefuloefsi which fome attain to 
in it* require more time and pradice ; nor is 
there any doubt, but that, in time, it may^ 
draw after it fome attention to the nature, dt(l 
cafes and different breeds of horfes, in order 
CO be able to give fuch direAions with refpedt 
to them, as may, on many occafions, be ne« 
ccflkry^to balance the negligeacc or ignorance 
of fervants, wliich, in this cafe, may Ibme- 
times be very hurtful. The extravagant paf- 
Aon for borfe-racing, laying bets, and every 
fcheme of anifice and expence attending it, 
fliould be conlidered, as fo far out of their 
road, who have any nfeful branch of educati- 
on to purfue, that nothing needs be faid with 
refpeA to them, further than to bani(h them 
intirely from their thoughts, if ever they ap- 
pear to have any inclination towards them ; 
and, even as to that attention to horfes fpo^ 
ken of, in a moderate degree, Ibme care will 
be neccffary to prevent its begi^nipg too foou, 
or being carried to too much expence ; which 
jnay ftill more be faid as to dogr^ and yet 
\ huntings with fome management of fire-arms^or 
ihooting,are diverfions extremely fuicable to 
young gentlemen, and generally fo engaging 
xo themj that they can fcarcely be indulged 

fo 

t The art ofUaping over sates, hedees, ire, though 
CMBinonly tanght, if, in reality, fo ufdeff, and has fo 
JB|^J hnrtfiil ooni^uenoei to the |(port(niaB at well as 
«o tbe fiurmer, that it would be iniicfa bctta to lay It 
iBtlnlyifide. ^ 
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fb'much in thii way, as they would incline^ 
rill moft of the period we arc now treating 
of he over. 

The only Other cxercifc I (hall mention is 
Jhvimming : Ohc of the manlicft and moft no. 
red among the anticnrs, and very conducive 
to health, but now much overlooked: The' 
rules for it arc ft:w, fimplc and well known ; 
any dcxteiity init depends iniircly on praflicc^ 
and, if this praflice is not begun in youth, ic 
will not be eafy to acquire it afterwards ; ic is 
therefore worth the having fome dircftions* 
given about it, by thofe who have youth in 
charge, as it may be a mean, not only of 
health, but alfo, of faying their own livc?> 
and thofe of others. 

Many other amufements and diver/iont 
might be mentioned, about which no obfcrva- 
lion is neceflary, but thegciicral one, of keep- 
ing them in their own place, let them never 
be confidcrcd as primary obje«5l8 of atteniionv 
but only as fccondary ; as good ovAj^ in fo far 
a^ they can be any way conducive either to 
the health and vigour of the body, or to the 
ornament and improvement of the mind. 

Games oi hazard cd^r\{\0l be faid to deferve 
tlius much tolerance in youth ; there will he 

U 2 danger 

• DireBbm ts to the cxercifc itfclf may be very few, 
mk nothing more if neceflary but flretching and poifing 
the body, proper refpiration and banilhinf* all fear ; but 
more dinnicHS wUl be neceflary for guarJmg n|>ain(! mw 
moderate cold, fatiguci rafhacU, &<, 
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t. 

Jkngst of tfceir totoucatiog coo modi^ coiw 
9op6ng the mind, inflaming the paffioot^ uA 
(oor to mention fortune) waiting time aofpeifc* 
tUy ; nor is it a good mark, of the temper 
and fpirit of the prefent age, that they (hould 
BOW be reckoned iboeceflary, for paffing time 
agreeably in the polite world; but, neither 
thefe, nor even the public diverCons of tho 
JImge, will be found very coDflfient with a. 
proper attention either to book»> bdlnefs, or 
any kiod of o&ful improvement. 

Could young gentlemen, even thofe of the 
greateft rank and fortune, be kept intire 
ftrangers to all games of hazard^ and theatri«i^ 
cal entertainmencs *, till they arrive at man-* 
hood, and their judgment be fo £tr ripened» as 
t» prevent thdr earrying a fioodnefs for fuch 
wm^ufenenia to exceft, it would be the fafeft 
way of mafiaglflg them ; and therefore, thefc 
places of education fhould always be prefer* 
mL in which they are not admitted» nor any 
tolerance of tfaem* ekher in public or private s 
But, when their fituation is fuch, as that they 
eaBaocl)e hept off from tkemioxifcly, all that 

caa 

* What U here ftiicl wU! not be fo eafily admftted ai t9 
theatrical entcrtaiQinenrc, vadyet it b certaia that ibme- 
maturHy of judgment it neoimry in order to draw any 
improvement from them. This obfcrvation might be 
extended to the immoderate reading of playt, novels, 
romances, which, if begun too early or pniAired injadU 
cimifly, ma^ corrupt the fancy, and kidi^fe for mocd 
. fcrious and important cxcrcircs. 
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' cab be done is^ to take the more pains, in 
imprei&ng properly and fortifying againft 
tbems To as to put* off their acquaintance with 
them, as long»as poflible ; to prevent their be- 
ing enamoured of then), as is of^ten the cafe 
very early, and, when feme knowledge of 
them becomes necjcffary, in view of their 
.launching out into the world, to bcflow fome 
.pains, in making them well acquainted, with 
.the principles upon which ihcy arc conduc- 
ed, for the fame reafon that ilicy are tauj^ht- 
fencing (or the noble fcience of fclf-defcncc 
.as it is often called) that they maynot be dupes 

to all ihcy meet with, when they muftfonie- 

rimes join the poHte circle; nor fo much 

flayes to any unbounded inclination this way, 

'as would be hurtful to their intcrcft and im- 

.provement, in every other rcfpeifl. 

The difpofition and taftc of youth, as to 

the different particulars we were now fpeafc- 

ing of, and indeed, their fuccefs* in every 

branch of improvement, dcpendsmuch on tho 

.company which ihcy frequent or have mod ac- 

cefs to. Variety is a matter of no fmall con- 

.fcqucnce here for giving. them a modeft aflu- 

, ranee; but, firfl of all, in order to judge of 

their genius and inclination j it is fittoobicrve 

what company they themfclves choofe; if it 

i« with inferiors and dependents, of whatever 

gharaficr, with thofe who will humour or 

U3 flatter 
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flatter them moft, whAcererthejr do, ibtc dicf 
tro obferved to aflbciatCi ic it 6i thtt chef 
fliould be kepc» as long u foUSMcp from ha* 
fing cheir owa choice; they ace io danger of 
contraAing mean, and, perliaps viuoui babiu 
in chit way, iofenfibly ; but, it is a moft pro- 
ailing mark of tliem, if their own inclinati- 
ons appear to lead them, to the cbcMco of 
fuch as are rather above them, not merely oa 
account of faperior rank, fplendouror fortune, 
but with a view toimprovemem, to have their 
xninds the more enlarged, and their behavi- 
our regulated among fuch as willregard them 
according to it. 

It will fcarcely be neceflaryto obferve, 
not only, that the fmallcft inclination for fuch 
company, as would lead to places of bad fame, 
is to be ciichJ ^, but likewife all immodefty, 
all obfcenity of difcourfe or fentimenr, dou- 
ble entendre, common fwearing, and the like: 
To which we may add, that all tavirn-fHut^ 
ingt^ or pretences of aflembling together in 
the convivial way, where, not only drinking, 
but intoxication is the chief objedli in (hort, 
all good bottle- companions arc to be avoided, 

as 

* It Unot tl ways by warning •s;iinft whtt lihcre men* 
tloned, Off tny thing grofily immoral and crUniotl, that 
youth art to be checked, but, fometimet, by ooafidering 
them at abof e being rufpefted of auy Aich enofBiitiii, 
and Teeming to be furprifid if at any tUnt db oontrarf 
•rpoirf. 
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tt hj no'meaqt Iciictbk t6 yooog men, aor 
correfpoDififig with any views of whatrefpeds 
heaich, improvemeiic, or any of the purpofea 
of eclucacion. 

It may perhaps be a queftion, however, oti 
this head of company. How far the nrnf^n^ ^f 
ih Lad IBS* may now be proper ? or, if it 
might not be a mean ofimprovemem to young 
gentlemen, as they advance in this laft period 
of education, which we are now coniidering? 

This is a matter of fome delicacy, and 
which will not admit of a general rule fuited 
to all cafes. The natural difpofition, temper, 
and charafter of your pupil rouft be attended 
to, in part, for determining this : If he is na« 
turally either baOiful and aukward, or, ap- 
pears to have fomething of roughnefs and fe- 
rocity, in cither of thefe cafes, the company 
of the Ladies, is aa excellent mean, of en- 
livening and polifhing, as well as foftening 

and 

• Though Dothins m here faid of the education of the 
La D I E s m particuCr, yet it ii a very fit obbje^l of ge- 
neral attention, in iticlf, and iu refpoft of itf influence 
(as here fet forth) by their having almoft the fole charge 
of children in the beginning of life, and no fmall fbare 
of their education ifterwardi. Whoever, therefore, would 
wifii to be more particularly in rt ruined at to whatrefpeOs 
the education of the Ladies may have foffident fatis^Aion 
from pcruiing what the Earls of Halifiix and Chefter- 
fidd, Dean Swift. Mr Addifon, and Dr Fordyce have 
wrote on this fubieA, fetting forth that moded dignity 
and difcretion, that delicacy of tafte and fweetnefs of 
temper, that oecooomy, prudence and piety, which arc 
the oraameuti of the female cbaraaer. 



• Slid hamaniiit^ his difpofitioD, and he nay to 
the more indulged io this way, that poffiblyt 
ilia own ioclination will not lead ftroogly to 
it, fo as to carry it too far. 1 here is rather 
danger, that one of this lad charaAer, may 

- be taken up with low women, which there is 
no better mean of preventing, than by intro- 
ducii^ him to the acquaintance and company 
of Ladies of virtue and charaAer. But, on the 
other hand, if your pupil be raiher foft and 
eft'eminate in his difpofition, if he is like to 
be a dandier after the ladics» and to devott 
too much of his time and thoughts to thetni 
at a ))eriod, when the purpofes of his cduca* 
tion and improvement require his having 
ibnie other objefls of attention; his fondncfs 
for their company muft be reflrainod : The 
occafions of accei's to it, in weekly or month* 
]y aflcmblies, of the youth of both fexes, will 
be luificient, nor will he lofe much, thouj^ 
he Ibould (bmctimes happen, to be out of the 
way of thcfe likcwife ; it will foon be made 
up ; and notice Ihould be taken, whether he 
fhews any particular attachments, in this wayj 
if he docs, and that they are any way prudcut 

and virtuous, iuftcad of checking them by vi* 
olcnt means, it may rather be found advifca- 
blc to chcrifh and continue them, under pro- 
l^r regulations ; for inllcad of doing any 
thing that may delay a young man^s Icule- 

menc 
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laent in. a marked {Uie^ vdien bis family and. 

fortune require or admit of iCi it (hould rather 
be encouraged i but till this is the cafe, care 
(hoiild be taken, as much as poffible, to pre- 
vent hb forming any particular attachments^ 
or engagementsy with a view to it; when 
once formed, they (hould indeed be held fa* 
cred and fulfilled ; but, they fl^ould rather be 
entirely prevented^ if the profpeft of fulfilling 
them be remote, as it is not poffible for man 
to forefce the changes of circoniilances, that 
may, in a few years, work fuch a change, ei- 
ther as to icntiments or interefls, as might 
snake lading conncAioas of this kinJ,formcr- 
]y deflrcable, to be very improper atxl unde« 
fireable ; and yet, when a foundation is laid 
for thcni,by fuch previous puerile attachments 
as were mentioned, they cannot, in fome ca* 
fes» be honourably got rid of 

It may therefore be confidcred, as a gene* 
ral Tule^. proper here, tiut aU. fuch intimacies 
or cngagemcnts^rerpedinglovc and marriage, 
be the intcnciona neverfo faar andhonourabl^ 
on both fides, (hould rather (as mnch as pof- 
fible) be carefully prevented, till there be ^ 
near profpedl of judiciouOy fulfilling them. 

This, however, is not to prevent that ge- 
neral acquaintance with the Ladies, which we 
mentioned as of fingular ufefulsefs; nor even 

a preference of efteem and affedion, to ibme 

q£ 
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of them bryond others; but, there muftbe 
no private decUration$ of tliis, that may draw 
on the mutual engagements, and perhaps em* 
barralTmentSy now r))okcn of. 

The mention made of fidelity to engage* 
xnents that might be embarrailingy gives oc* 
cafion for obferving, among the inftruAiont 
particularly ncccfiary for youth, that they 
cannot be taught to confidcr tnttA as too fa- 
cred a thing, nor fliew too mucit regard to it, 
in the way oiveracity^ or declaring what they 
believe to be truth, when neccflary to be dc» 
claredyWith candour and opennefi;^//r/r//r,m 
sot labouring to impofe on others,by any falfc 
appearances of quahties^difpofitions, or fenti- 
inenis,which they arc not poflcflcd oU/or/hudF 
in bearing pain« difappointmentiand diftreft; 
inviolable y^crffy, (when promifcd or required) 
and Arid honour or faithfulnefs to all their 
promifes, in making which they cannot be 
advifcd to be too cautious; but which, when 
BiadCi fliouldi amidft all difficulties and difad*> 
vantages, be religioufly adhered to. 

The defire q{ pUafing others, is (Irongcr in 
youth than afterwards, and may be made a 
mean of engaging them to many things that 
are commendable; bnr, at the fame time, 
eare muft be taken, of its not degenerating 
into a fimple and fervile compliance with the 
humour of others, be what it will, or into 
frijfjfcryf i. i. a frivolous atteotioo to every lit- 
tle 
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<At motion, gefturci and punfiilio in behavi- 
our or converfation^by vihich fetiti maitrei are 
diftioguiflied. 

When any mode of behaviour or difcourfc, 
appears becoming in another, and gains ad* 
miration, young men arc eafily led to fall in 
tvUh it, and wiih to diftinguilh themfelves in 
the fame ways Imitation is natural, and, what 
is becoming and engaging in another, will, 
they think, be fo in them likcwife; but fome 
cautions will be neceflary for them as to this: 
Firft of all, it would be fit to diftinguilh be- 
tween the thing it/el/, that is faid or done, and 
the manner of faying or doing it; the thing 
kfelf, if praife-worthy in one, will probably 
be fo in another, unlefs the circumftanccs of 
the perfon and cafe be very different: But the 
fame cannot be faid as to the manner; for e- 
very man alive, has a manner of faying and 
doing things, as natural and peculiar to him- 
felf, and as diftinguiOiing of him from othery, 
as the features of his face. Good language, 
r-i^ht pronunciation, gracefulnefs of motion, 
adlion or gcfture,are all univerfally agreeable; 
but the particular phrafes, tone of voice, ge« 
fture and motion, which are natural to one, 
will often appear conftrained, afFeftcd, and 
unnatural in another, faying or doing the vc^ 
ly fame things. . 

To# 
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Too much paiai, cbercforct caonoc be u« 
ken, io recomaeoding to youth,to give more 
attention to the things tbcmfelvei that are 
fVid.or done, and to the (late or temper of 
' tlicir miodb at the tmc, than to their ouu 
vard manner^or appearance toothers ; ifiheir 
inward y^«/Mw/j«r are jufti and harmonifc wiih 
their adtion^, Lu (aylog or doing, what is fup* 
pofed in id'cif right, the left anxiety they ha^ve 
about outward cireumftancei and appearance^ 
the better ; tbclc will follow of courfe, ac- 
cording to the fentimentt that prevail ; it it 
the /eMiimcntp'iuAatiicd or escpeeflfid^that draws 
approbation^ and| it is, when any one expref* 
(ei it, in the way moft naiural to himlclf^hac 
be does it with that cale and froprkty^ whi(;Ii; 
are the greateft charms of adion and conver- 
faiion, and which, to a difcerning lafte, arc 
nanifeft, but are fuited, to that diveriity of 
characters, tempers, and circumflanccs^ ta 
which no general rules can be adapted. 

The opinion of an intelligent obferver, 
With refped to the manner of doing tbiugsi, 
regulated by the impreffion they make upon 
bimfelfat the time, and candidly declared,, 
will avail more, in determining as to propric* 
ty,than all the maxims of the ichools^all the 
precepts of utors, or a flavifh imitation o£ 
thofe^ who, by happily hitting on this propri- 
ety 



ety themfelves^ have come ofF with honour 
and applaufe. 

In the near approach o( manhood, \t will 
eafily be admitted, that it is not^ by methods 
of violence and compulfion, that any thing 
can be done with young men ; unlefs they 
can be got to do things of ihcmfclves, there 
is little to be expeAed from them ; but, as ] 
much may be done infendbly to engage them 
to what is right, by a judicious intermixture 
of commendation and reproof, it will be lit to 
obferve carefully, the various cfFcdls which 
thcfe have on them. The way of commen- 
dation (which admits of much art and diverfi- 
ty) even for appearances of what is right, or 
upon a Tuppofition of its taking place, when^ 
perhaps, as yet it does not this way ; is what 
fhould firfl be tricd,and has generally the mod 
lading efFcft ; but, if it is found that praife 
or commendation, inftead of exciting to dili» 
gcnce or good behaviour, rather makes a 
young man more indolent, vain,and felf con- 
ceited, the way of reproof will be ncceflary, 
but, ftill to be fo conduced, as that he may 
never think you have entirely loft yonr good 
opinion of him, elfe he will be at no pains to 
f refervc or recover it. 

You may poffibly find it neceflary, to jufti* 
fy your pupil to others, yet reprove him by 
himfelf ; and your doing fo thus; fecretly,will 

Vol. IL X engago 
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fn,rij^c liin much co you ; uor will it be im* 
|>r(»}>rr, foinciinic«i, to employ olhrrsto com* 
liiciiJ or clullcnf^c liimt in a way iluc will 
iccm more acc'ulcntal, than if (ionf: by you. 
](y methods of this kind, a judicious tutor 
may do a jm cat deal, cfpccially.if lie can pre* 
fcrve the cdccm and ufirdion of his pupil, fo 
as he nijyhc alwaysrc.idy co plicc confidence 
in hinu or unbofom himfclf to him, rather 
lh.in to any other. 

The ruinous cffcds of luxury and cxftnee^ 
not limited or regulated hy fortune, are I'o 
rcnutkahle with us at prefcnt, and for maoj 
yean pad, that it is of no Onall confciiucncc^ 
fo the future eafc and fuccefs of youth, to 
liave their taftc rif^htly formed, as to the dif- 
ferent articles that drawcxpcnce, or give oc- 
cafion to luxury; fuch as dicfs tabic, equi- 
page, and the like; if the paflion for games, 
and pulilic divcrfions be kept within due 
bounds, it will go a great way to prevent the 
bad cft'cds of profulion an<l extravagance, 
commonly complained of; for thefe arc arti- 

clei, flill more dcftruAive of the largcd for- 
tunes,than even what we arc now confidcring, 
pr what ref|>C(5li the ordinary expenccs of life, 
^hich do not admit of the fame rule in all 
nfei^ at they muft be fuited to a variety of 
tfircumlUflcei, andi to reftrain ihcm too much^ 

majr 
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mzf, (omedmtti, be more iinproperi than t^ 
iBcreafe cbem. 

All that (hali be fuggefteJ upon this head 
here, 18, that, after obferving carefully tho 
cttfpofiiion of your pupil, in rcfpeft of his va- 
lue for Money^ and^in what cafes he fecms mofl 
willing to part with it^you endeavour toleflen 
his value for it^if too great^oriifotherwife^to lef* 
fen his value for anyunnecefTary articles^upoa 
which he inclines to lavi(h it ; make him fen* 
fible of its intrinfic value, which is none at all^ 
and^ of the comf^arative value of the different 
articles, for which it is exchanged, fo as to 
check any appearance of parfimony> avarice^ 
and mean attention to little things, on the 
one hand, as well as profufion on the other, 
and (which is rather ftill more difficult) to pre- 
vent fuch a cafte for fome expenfive graiifica- 
tionof hamour, fancy, or appetite, as ma/ 
give occafton to the mod fordid penury in o« 
Cher indaoces for fupport'nug it ; and, perhaps^ 
iifue after all, in poverty and contempt. 

One advice, that cannot be too often re- 
peated, with* a view of preventing all this, is^ 
the recommending often and earneftly to 
young men, to cultivate 9i/el/'ccmmandf as to 
thoir paflions, appetites, and defires, by keep- 
ing them fo far under the gotemment of rea« 
iouy as that they may foUicit or obtain no in- 
dul^enceinconUftenc with it; but that, by an 
habitual maftery over them^ their happinefii 

X a nay 
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maj k more in (heir own power^ tlicif 
' U0C for immoderate expeoce reftraiDed, tod 
ibe roioou) coofequcoccf of a bouo41eb rioc 
ifter pleafure avoided* 

As I do not liere profefi to treat of Edoca* 
tion in the fjftematick way, I ihall not en- 
large on the different matdtmeal ftudiis proper 
fox young gentlemen, and fncceltfully pur Aied 
in our different Unh$rfitlit^ further than to 
make one general remark on the order that 
appears moft natural for profecnting them,, 
and that is^that they fiiould be taken^ ib as ta 
correfpood with the growth of our faculties s 
It will eafily be ieen, that tbofe faculties^ 
U'bich have moft conneAioo with the bodily 
frame or cooflitution, grow op before ibole 
that are more purely memal \ fo tbatf after 
that early period of bfot ib wkich it may be 
iaid, that ienfe and appetite role, or that ^all 
is lieDlitive, the Mm^vk the firft faculty that 
djftinguilbes itfelf^r fpriogs up foooeft^nd ia 
Jben rather quick than reteotif e : T^limgindm 
%kn next gathers ftrength, then the i¥$ll and 
4ff90km^ and, laft of all, the Umkrftandfng 
and J udgmcm come to fome maturity. Should 
not wct thereforCf uke the food of the mind» 
or the di&rent branches of knowledge to be 
communicated to it, in the order that beft 
foits the progrefs of its £iculties now menti* 
oncd ; beginning with languages, fables, ex- 

ampler 
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iimples, ftorc hiftories» (hort geogragbical and 
chroBological tables, writing, and Tome arittv* 
xnetick^in all which the memory is pariicularl/ 
coBGcroed. The IfftaginationisucKi to be exet> 
cifed and icoproved by poetry, painting, mik. 
fick, /. e. a tafte of tfaefe, fo as to judge of 
them with fome propriety, and be entertained 
by them ; alfo natural and civil hiilory, and 
even natural or experimental philofophy. la 
this order we proceed to what refpeAs the 
IVil/ and 4fc^i<mi, which arc to be formed 
by the (ludy of moral philofophy or ethics, 
together with theology /o far as it is conneded 
wkh thi?« But thofe branches of knowledge, 
which require higher efforts or operations of 
the Underftanding and Judgment y than thofc we 
have mentioned, ihould come laft, fuch as lo« 
gic, or the art of -t eafoning; a (hort fkctch of 
metaphyficks and pneumacicks; the more ah* 
ftradt parts of tnathematicks; algebra;^ aflro- 
nomyi ifc. a critical knawledge of hiftory, 
poetry, chronology, geography, isd a com- 
peteut knowledge of ibeology,both polemick 
and practical ; and even of phydck, particu- 
larly anatomy ; alfo jurisprudence, compofi- 
lion, rhetorick, and elocution, /. e, the appli- 
cation of them to any purpofes of imp.oriaacQ 
in life. 

There is one branch of education, not as 
yet touched ar, which is generally confidercd 
as giving it the finifiiing ftroke^ and that is, 

X 3 Travilllttg^ 
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Travel/iftg, which I do not conGder, at a nea 
of incrcaliug knowledge, in the manner ie 
was among the ancients, when the communis 
cation of knowledge by books was not fo cafy 
^ it is now; but it is certaioly a mean, if 
properly conduced, of enlarging and huma- 
nizing the mind, which is of much more con- 
fcqucncc to its improvement, than any acqui- 
fitioDs of knowledge or fortune : In order to 
its having this effed, however, the mind mufl: 
be fomewhat formed, its principles fixed, and 
its faculties arrived at fuch vigour, as that it 
may, with| fafcty, be expofed to the great va- 
riety of impreflionsthat will be made uponit^ 
in its tranfition from one obje6l and fcene to 
another, approving or difapproving, retaining^ 
or rejeding them, with judgment, according 
as they are conducive to any branch of civil 
or moral improvement. 

In this view of forming and improving the 
mind, as well as collcfting ufcful difcovenes, 
inllitutions, or inventions, that may have e- 
fcaped the general notice, travelling may be 
of great benefit to young gentlemen, when 
the circumftances of their family and fortune 
cafily admit of it ; but, when they do not, it 
is far from being of fuch confequence, as that 
their education cannot be carried on and com- 
pleated without ir,fo far as refpefts all that is 
eflcntially neceflary for their improvement in 

jknowledge 
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Jusowledge and virtae> at weU as for the pro*' 
per condud o£ Kfe. 

In this viewt likewife, it will eafily be feen^ 
that, the' traveling (hould be delayed, ai was 
iaidi till the mind be fomewbac formed and 
feuledf yet it fhould not be delayed fo loQg^ 
as to contradl any fach immoderate attach- 
ments and conceit, in favour of what it h?s 
been accuftomed to at home, as may occafioa 
the coufideriogy what is nfefully received and 
^pradiled eire where, with indiifcrence or con- 
tempt. 

Between the age of twenty and thirty, is 
the proper feaibn for travelling, where edu- 
cation or improvcmeDt is the objed ; I need 
not therefore add, that the idea of a tutor or 

governor, is entirely unfuitable to it. I would 
not have a young gentleman himfelf, and 
much lefs others to fuppofe, that he was tra- 
veiling in leading ftring3,to have his thoughts 
^nd reflcftions fuggcfted, or the punAilios of 
his behaviour regulated by another, he muft 
think and z& for himfelf; but, as it adds un- 
fpeakably to the advantage and comfort of 
travelling, to have one companion, to whom 
he may fafely communicate his thoughts and 
rcflcftions, and, in whom, he may place an 
entire confidence i to have fuch a travelling 
■companion,'\vould be highly proper ; and like- 
wife, that he (bould be one^who has prudence 

and 
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and experience, bot by do means ro be coai* 
Hjcrcd as a traveiiiDg governor or tutor. 

I^Troerer T.x)Lid travel with advantage, 
£koM kcow fo aiKii of the laws*, cufloms, 
coc2itctio£<9 cacnen, hiftory, and geogra- 
phy, of L:s own country, as that he may be z* 
ble to fiiisfy any fcr.fihlc foreigner, who may 
make erqyiry uith rc'peft to them, and, who 
will be ready to ^'.vc in return, all the infor- 
Ciaiion wanted, as to the ianie particulars, in 
thofc places witli whid: he has had acccfs to 
be no c acquainicd. In order to tLis, howe- 
ver, it would beof confcqucficc, toLavc loiEC 
pre\;0LS knowledge of them, fo as to know 
what cLquinti ii:ay be proper with refpci^l to 
iLcm, to embrace proj>er opportunities of be- 
ing iiiformcd,to give luch a turn to convcrfa* 
tion as is neccflary for this piiri)6re, and, to 
aaark down, very bric£y, any new ai:d ulb- 

fttl 



• Whether thfre b#« view of travelling or nor, th^i^ 
ate all pioper c\tjcO% ofaCtriKion fur young gcntlcmca, 
sod particularly fo mi'rh knowlcd^j;? of ihe ct\il, inunici- 
paly snd even ccclcfiaitKal law, as may enable tlicm to 
Boderftaod and maoajce their owo a0airf , to judge of the 
management of others with whom th<-y are entmned, 
BO^ to fupport their own jnik ligbtt. The reafon of 
/eU-defcnce iornjcily given for learning feme other fci- 
cnoei, may likewifc he given for thii ; nor i» the danger 
of hdog nwdfl ^«|arrellbme and wrangling, by. having 
ISmbc knowledge of law, an obje^ion ot my greater 
vMk h«re than in the cafe of fcncinf , formerly jnenti- 
•M. The regulation of the temper, and not the reftricr 
IIm of ikill or abitiry fi;r ltlf-<»efence,ik chc way ok check* 
lif tlw ^urreUbBC ud tlie litigiouf. 
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ful informatioQ Deceived^ with the auihorities 
for it, ip a day-book or journaly to be after* 
wards mentioned. 

The Tour of France,, is bj far too confc- 
sed an objed for travellingi and often begets 
a habit of levity and diflipation, which cannot 
be more cffcflually cured, than by vifiting a- 
thcr pans of Kurope, where different modes 
of behaviour take place. 

For travelling with advantage through any 
country, I need fcarcely obfcrve, that it is ab« 
folutely neceflary to be mafter of fome one 
language that is well underflood in it ; fo as 
to be able to enter into converfation with 
(he mod fendble and intelligent of the inba^ 
biunt§, without the aiEftance Qf another to 
explain or interpret. Some difficulty 03 to the 
language of other countriesj is.what oocaflonf, 
the common error of traveller^, aflbciating 
themfelves chiefly with their ownjcoontryment 
when they ought to »be enlarging the /circle 
of ilieir acquaintance, among the iiative ia» 
habitants of the different pkcas tbey gothro!. 
It mud be obferved, however, that tbe-enlar* 
ging it much^is neither neceflary nor propcc^ 
and it would be of great confequence to them 
to be well recommended to a few, in cveiy 
place they refort to, on whom they might re- 
ly for .any Information or aififtance they maj 
fland in need of 1 not forgetiii^g, as they gp 

along 
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along, to ioform tbemrclvcs carefully, Mfitlil 
refpcd CO thofe who are moft cminem or di* 
ftiiiguilhcd, for any particular excellency ^and 
to cuUivaie their acquaintance ; they (hould 
not hurry too fafl from one place to another, 
except when, as is fomctirnes the cafe, a ge* 
serai idea of the country is all that is want- 
ed; and whatever fingulariiies, or even feem*' 
log abfurdities, may be obfervcd in ihe man^ 
ners and cuiloais of different places, and more 
efpecially in what refpcdls religion, iheyaie 
by no means to be treated with ridicule or 
contempt ; there is a reverence due to every 
thing that regards religion, and great caution • 
neceflary when engaged in any conveWatioa 
with refped to it ; uor (hould even the poli« 
nckty or party heats and difputeiof anycoun* 
try, be wantonly meddled, or made free with 
by ftraogers. 

Travellers (honldi keep a (hort Jfiumaf, of 
Che mod material tranfadions and obferva* 
Cioni' of every day, with the very impreflions^ 
at it were, that are made upon them, by the 
diflferent objefts that occur; a review of thefe 
afterwards will be a fund of great entertain <- 
ment to them; but they arc to beware of 
ibewiog too great attention to trifles, which 
ii a fault they are often chargeable.with^and, 
ftillr more, of indulging a padion for the -mar* 
fcUoDSias if it were miraculous^but rather en- 
deavour 
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dcavour carefully to fcarch out the rcafons of 
tbiagS; and then the wonder will often ceafe. 

I may poffibly be thought fingular^in what 
I am DOW to fay, bnt will be found, upon en* 
guiry, to have fome reaibn on ^my fide, when' 
I alSirra, that, if a young gentleman's familf 
and circomftances are fuch as require an ear- 
ly fettlement in married life, I would expeA 
more benefit from his travelling, cither fingle 
or in the family way, deliberately afterwards, 
than from his rambling, in a hurry, through 
foreign countries, before his mind be proper- 
ly formed and difpofed for being improved, 
rather than corrupted by it: On the fuppofi* 
tion,howcver,of any engagement of this kind, 
there is no queftion, but the time and extent 
of his circuit jnuft be more circumfcribed, 
than would otherwife be proper and praAica* 
ble; but, with refpeA to this,it will be necef- 
fary to add one obfervation more, which is, 
(hat 

Three years is the longeft time that fliould 

be beftowed on travelling, with a view to e- 

ducation, and perhaps, rather too long; but, 

if ihcy can cafily be fparcd, they may be pro* 

ficably fpent in this way, and will be fufficienc 

for vinting,at leaft, the mod remarkable parts 

of Europe. There are few of them in which 

travelling will be proper in winter; fo that, 

ivas I to make fo long a lour^ my firft winter 

. ^narterf 
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qaartcrs would be in Paris, the next in Napld^ 
and the third in Lifbon, making fhort excui^ 
fioos from each of ihefc, in the way I foDod 
mM convenient, and taking the mod farour* 
ibie fcafons of the year for larger circuits, 
Bot only on the continent of Europe, but e» 
▼en to fomc iflands of the Archipelago, pro- 
ceeding to Conftantinople, and not lofiDg 
iighc of Palcftine and Egypt, if convenient 
opportunitiea offered of vifiting thefe like* 
wife, within the limits of the time above mea- 
tioned. 

When travellers are of fach rank, as to vi- 
iit the differenc courts they may have accefi 
to, it (bould by no means be omitted; and the 
way of doing it, through the recommendation 
of the different ambafladors or reddents, in 
each of thefe, will be very eafy, if properly 
planned before they fet out, and letters of 
credit obtained, in tlie ufnal way, for getting 
what fums of money may be wanted, in thofc 
places where their refidence is like to be long- 
ed, and from which they can eadly get bills 
on other places of lefs general refort, where 
they may happen to pafs. Want of forefigbt 
and exaftncfs in this way, may occafion much 
inconvenience not eafily remedied after- 
wards. 

Thus have I thrown together fucb remarks 
as appear to mc moft material^ on the ful>jcA 

of 
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^r Education ; tbey are no more than what 
<xperietKe and common fenfe f^ggeft to me^ 
not knowing how Rtr they may agree with 
thofc of many others, who have wrote large 
ireatifcs • ou the lame fubjcft, of which I 
fcarce know any more than their names; nor 
iiave I acceffi to fee any of them at prefentt 
except Mr RmffiMu't Emi/ius, a new fyftcm of 
Educationi which I have pcrufed; and cannoc 
lielp admiring, firft of all, the author^ inge* 
nuity and invention in making out four vo* 
lumes on the fubjeA, animated by fome live* 
*hr fallies of fancy, without any more of real 
K)lid inftrui^tion with refpedl to it, than might 
be contained in four pages. I muft next ad« 
Eiire the liberal difpofition of my countrymen^ 
who are friends to literature,in the metropoitf 
of Great Britain^for encouraging and indem- 
nifying a publication of fuch expcnce, tranfla- 
ted from a foreign language, but affording To 
Vol. II. Y little 

* V/hit would be particularly ufeful, and ieemi wtnt* 
inff, U fome fyftcm or FMctitiotit th«t would rnablc ui t9 
di£over the dwerest SAd/iimu tniniiJes of yoarf)^Hdl 
dircQ how to treat and regulme 4 hem in dUfcrrnt ways 
•crordlnf^ ( confirming right difpofiiioni and t)irt>iti» 
A rcoveriii|i and «iHifig, or corrcftina the eontw? i ca« 
gaging their attention to that which Ti mod imp^rtiQ^ 
Mid tekingit olthom little things 1 fbrmhig or hnpro* 
vin^ thclrluteUadoal ^nd «ieral fwultlei, tnd f ^giiM^ 
their thought! and prafllcal opiniona u to what ought to 
^ mriA pttHbcd w avoided by fheoi, 4br, by theft, iWr 
temper and aicOionfi ai wdl a« aOtof, wUJ, olcourib 
be regulated* 
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cufc mj paradoxet ; there U ao tbiblbce tae« 
etiEiy for them to making rcfledioDs i aod^ 
fajr what yoa will, I had rather be remarkable 
for httotiog after a pantdox; than for teiog 
nifled by prejudice.** 

Vol I. p. if. ^'U mbd be obfchred, I io- 
not efteem at public iniHtotioni, thefe ridicif« 
lous eftabliOimenti that go by the name ct 
UffherfiiUii I regards juft ailittlei tbeedi^- 
catioo acquired 1^ in ioiercourfe with c^e 
world, 6^/* ' 

Vol. II. p. 58. *^ I hate books, they onljr 
teach people to talk aboot what tbey don^ 
onderftand^-'P* $9* tnd 6o. ffince we muft 
have bookff there is one already, which, ia 
aiy opifiiony afibrds a com pleat treatiie on na* 
tnral Edocation. This book (ballbe the firft 
Emilios fliall read : In this, indeed* will, for 
t long time, confift his whole library, and it 
will always bold a diftingoiihed place amon^ 
Otbers, &c. 

Is it Ariflotle, Flioy, or Boffba? No* It 
b Robinfon Cruibe. 

Vol. n. p. 121. *^ Snce oar errors thus \m 
creafe with our knowledge, the only method 
to avoid error is to remain in ignortnce.** 

Vol. 11. p. 17 1* **The common people ap« 
pear as they really are, and they are not ami* 

lei If thofe in big^ life were equally uo- 

difguifed* 
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Ciguifed, their. appearance would make as 
fliudder with horrour/' 

Vol. IL p. 239. When fpeaking of quar^ 
rcls. . << 1 do not fay EmUius ought to fight ; 
that were madnefs: I fay, he owes himfelf ju* 
fiice, and he is the only difpcnfer of it,, ifc. 
It is not in the power of the braved man to 
prevent his being infuited; but it is certainly, 
in his power to prevent the perfon infulting 
him from long making a boaft of*it." — What 
the author plainly points out here is ajfaftna^ 
thn. 

Vol. n. p. 257* •' Emifius hardly knows, • 
at fifteen years of age, whether or not he hath"' 
a foul; and perhaps it will not bedme to in-' 
form him of it when he is eighteen ; for if he 
learns it top foon^he runs a rifk of never know- 
ing it at all/' 

Vol.1, p. 137. " Exercife his corporeal 
organs; fenfes, and faculties, as much as yoa 

pleafc; but keep his intelleftdal ones inadive 
as long aspoffible.^' 

Vol. III. p. 96. " Ipraife God for his mer- 
cies,but never fo far forget myfclf as topray.** ' 

Vol.111, p. 123, and 124, " W« have- 
three principal religions^^in Europe: One ad*- 
mits of only one revelation, another oftwo^.- 
and the third of three* That which admits of 
only one revelation is the moft ancient, and 
fecms the lead difputable^ that which admits' 
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of three If tbe ooft modero, tt4 iSMBit#%* 
the moft coofifieot; that which idmittof two^ 
ao4 rcjeat the thhdtouy pofiidy be the beft^ 
but it htth certainly vttrj prepoflefBon a* 
gttoft it ; hi faicoofcaieiicj ibret one foil m 
tbe face.''— 4iad wt aolbor lived amoag 
MahomeUDtf (to whom he here ^fct t pre* 
ftreace) the lore of fiagidaritjr would prob^ 
Uy have made him nore a Chriftian*. 
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TQ wi/r on aiqr fubjcd^ it the way of 
knowing,, ivith fome precifion, what 
iiJeaj we have formed with refpe^l to ic» and 
to make them more determinate ; tbo^, there* 
foTCj I had no view of commonicatiog my 
#^9i^^#/ to others^ I could not avoid having, 
fome defire, of confidering a little, how they 
Aandy with refpeA to two fubjcQs fo imereft- 
Hig as Death and Immortality i fubjeAa 
apparently oppoUte, and yet the.one natnral* 
ly leads to eiamine what may be faid on tha 
ocher. 

It is icarcely to be expeded that any thing*^ 
new can be faidas to either of the import- 
ant fubjeds now mentioned ; nor can it be 
thought ,that anyone man> has llght^or means 
of information with refpeA to them, beyond 
others, who have had the fame advantages of 

reafon and revelation to inftcoft ebem ; tho* 

there 
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theie it so doubt, bat tbit (bme bate, hf ra*^ 
fltaiooy gone gtctter. leogths io mpmiiaig 
tikft metor or* fourcer of koowiedlife, aflt 
have beeo thereby enabled to place then \m^ 
dtfereot lights, or pcuou of view, for the ii^ 
flniAiofi and impro? emeot of others* 

DcATH pou a period to the maoDer of ov 
euftencc in the prefent ftatei tod id]||^^ 
therefore, be thoi^ht an argument agamft 
ImmaruUityt wa oot this to be expe^ted^B^t^ 
oj other footiog than what we lee at preicot i 
mace it is that ihefe fubjeA feen oppofiis^ 
but, admittioganoiher modeof exiftence 19 
ibcceed» UDlinited bjtime, and reqmriBg fiadb 
» change>of beiog and faculties as ii oocafioi|<r- 
ed by* DtiM^ there mil then be no dooba of. 
its being not only conneAed with, bat necei^ 
fary to the «/4rr; and it is the /r^,,in tbo< 
order of our ideas, that fiills to be oonlider*^ 
ed. 

After premifiogi therefore, fome general** 
eoofideratioDs with refpcA ;to it, I ftall confii- 
der DcATH, as to irs origin, its natmre^ tnd» 
'MeffiOji taking each, of tbefe in tfklfi^ml^ 
as well as in a moral and rellgioMs rinr. 
The 

Firft and 4noft obvious confideration, of a- 
general nature, that occurs with refped t(K 
4r#M,.isthat of its univerfali^i the inftancei.. 
flite fo ^nr of any excuiption bom it, even ia 

■ the 
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the wiy of God's ibvereigo and fupernatural^ 
snterpoficioot (ince the world began, ihar,. 
whatever appearance there nay be of praAi- 
cal unbelief with refped to it ; there is nond 
fpeculatively » very few points, indeed, fa 
much againft the intereftof many, have paiTed 
wiihoiit difpnte, but this will admit of none. 
^ Not to avoid whatever maybe the kmmtdk 
mU cMufe^ or rather accafion of death^ fo tar ai 
we cln do it in a confidence with duty, wouU 
be annatuhl, as well as unjuflifiable \ but t<6 
foppofe (aa fome, by tbrir btii^ always fSs. 
pofitive and partlcnlar'in affigning fecond 
caufes, would (eem to do) that tberd may be 
a poffibllityt in fame cafes, at lead, and b^ 
feme lucky coi^uniflure of circumftancet, to 
avoid thcfc/'fwi*/ cctufii eommonly alEgncrf,. 
and the dtstth confeiiuent on them, is to fupL 
pofe fomething chat contradiAs the univerM 
experience of mankind; for, if fuch a cafe 
could happen, il it was not agatnft the fixed 
laws of our prefent ftate, it is ftrange that k 
never (houU have happened^ that, by no bok 
snan> power or invention, fochyBvMM/cM^/Sr or 
occafions of death have ever been efcaped^. 

and imniortality,oa man*! prefent footing, at« 
lained. 

What then is the obvious conclusion ffom 

Ibis? What? but that it is not conTiftent witit 

ibe prefcat condition of our beings with the 

general 
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tf ffioAjoQ of dMzeicn, as ooodudveio te 
greateft gnerd -gpoi. 

3. It ^rds miner of farther reikAioDViA 
ief|ieftto^Ai0ilithit,«ttcpiicsaperiod to oar 
prefeot ftace of beti^ h does fo with maof 
before tbej faave wdl^mered opoolti wA 
others before tbej coold aofwcr the cads of it 
(ib far as we can jodge) in the way of modi 
improvemeat to tbeiaiiBlves, or ci^eo^ bcfiM 
ihejr are capable of foch improfcmcBr^ airily 
thejr are I7 far thefeweft whom k fparea^ di 
their capadciei are fally oofiridei eod al» 

livaced. 

JTiom the moft accurate obfenratioos tiMk 
Jiave been made, it appears, that, of cboft 
trho are bora into the world, or bmthe liie 
breath of life, ooe third part dies before tbc 
oxpiratioaofthefirftjpear; onelud^ beCopa 
ibey finifh tfaeiborth; and two thirds, befiMt 
they reach what is commonly reckoood the 
ageofnaBboodor mttorky. lotfaeevif 
ages of the world, in order to its bring feoocr 
,' peopled, it is probable, that providence fi> oi> 
dercd it, as 10 tbc conltitution, diet;, and 0» 
riier circumftances relating to the inhabitaatiL 
that iew died in infancy, or at an age, wTddk 
«^ tbroi^ ignorance, call ontimely; bdt 
«oafe » •Bhcrwife «ow, as to tbofewho 
gfteti fihbafe ; and it dbuids pretty mock 
• teansBT «e ha?e'berefepKfeoced» ' 

rroa 
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From this we may conclude, chat the Cre- 
Itor has ends in animating, beyond what has 
refpcd to any enjoyments or improvements 
«tuincd in the prel'cnt (late : Thefe ends,.par- 
ticularly asrefpeding the numerous clafs now 
mentioned^ of fuch as are r^movecl from this 
ftate of being, before they have well cntercti 
upon it, it is not poflible for us to afiign at 
prefent, though it is not eafy to avoid form- 
ing fome general conjc£lures with refpeft to 
Ihcm ; mine Ihall remain with riiyfclf, till I 
arrive at the region of certainty, when the 
connedion of the prefent human fydem, witli 
fomething before and after it, will, probably^ 
clear up many particulars relating to it, that 
are at prefent involved in impenetrable obfcu? 
ricy« and fie for being thefubjeA offilcnt con- 
jedure, rather than of any noify and fanciful 
ipcculation. 

4. One other general obfcrvation that na« 
turally occurs in contemplating death, is, that 
we fee men fo univerfally betray an incoiifift- 
cncy with refpeft to it; by believing its tcr« 
tainty and approach, and yet adingas if they 
expedcd exemption front it ; believing the 
frailty of others, but incredulous as to their 
own; believiog that the flighted accident 
may put a period to life, and that it is in the 
power of the meancft aggrcflbr j and yet, e« 
very monaent maJung light of what endan* 

Vol. ih Z gers^ 
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^crs iluf, which (ihoogh owned to be (b pit. 
carious) ihey generally bold lo dear j valuing 
cochmg more ibao life^ aod yet of oothiog 
more prodigal ; in fo much that, fcarce anj 
paiTion can be named, bowefer inconfidera* 
ble, that does cot often conquer the fear of 
death. 

All this fccQiing inconfiftency, howevci^ 
may be accounted for, and reconciled to bis 
unerring witdom who has thus conftituted us. 
H- would have us adive and provident, which 
requires our laying fchemes for futurity; but 
he would put us to the trial alio, whether we 
will have this adivity and forefight dirci^tcc^ 
to a nearer or more diftant and important fu« 
turity ; moderating the fear of death was nc- 
Ccffary to the former, but a farm perfuafion 
of its certainty and confequenccs to the latter; 
when we have it fo much in our power to 
hurt others, there was the more need of our 
being imprefTed with a fenfc of their weak« 
nefs and frailty, and our impreffion, ar the 
fame time, of the vamty of their purfuits, 
moderates envy towards them. The believ- 
ing our lives to be in every man's power is a 
reftraint from injuring and provoking others: 
And, as our prefent frame is fuch that life is 
-eafily cut off, and the hour, though ftill ap- 
proaching, concealed, there is the more room 
iQx the exercife of prudence and fortitude, 

ia 
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& the way of expoflng or endangering ir, the 
iTiote incicemenc to watchfuinefs/ and chd^ 
Tci's CO iniquitous fcheoies for the fupporc or 
accommodatioQ of it. 

S>»it^, in his excellent Theory of moral fen- 
timcnts, obfcrves, that ihebchaviour of a mi- 
lirary man is reckoned to have mod propric- 
ty, when he fccms to have no thoughts of 
death, and that of a clergyman when he ap. 
pears CO have, though the former is much 
more expo fed to it than the latter ; and the 
reafon he gives for this, from human experi* 
tncCf is, that^ to encounter death often, it has 
been found eafiqr to banilh the thoughts of it^- 
than to combat it by arguments. But, tho^' 
this be fo much the praftice, it muft be own- 
ed, that a proper vfcw of death, and prepara^ 
tion for it, in the way that (ball afterwards be 
nientioncd/is a mi/ch beKer foundation for 
real fortitude and intrepidity. 

After premiflng thefe geueral obiervations 
with refpeft to death, we promifed to conli- 
der it a liule more methodically in rcfpedt 
of 

I. Its Origin; 

IL Its Nature, anj 

III. hiEfe^ff. 

Z Z Taking 
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Taking each of there in a phyjical aswenac^ 
jn a f%$ral and reUghnt view. 

T. To inquire into the crlgln of deaths is 
to iiKjiiirc into the orijjln of natural evil^ of 
which death, and whatever leads \o it, is 
reckoned to make fo great a part. This a« 
g.i:n leads to invcfti^jatc the origin of tnoral 
nU, as the iource of the other. Thefc dit 
«Iuilitions we (hall now enter upon, no further, 
than 10 obfcrvc, that every account of the o« 
ri«;:n of evil, will be found either fabulous or 
uniatiifyiiig, which does not derive it from 
that one fource, of man^s departure from the 
law of liis creation, by an abufe of the free 
powers of aflion given him : This depart ure, 
trail fgref&on or abufe, is what, in the language 
of divines, is calkd/ii, in that of philofophers 
or iheioricians, vice or moral turpitude; and 
ofihU, death is the natural, the fenal, and 
the Mvy/V/Vr^/conlcquencc. 

I. I lie natural con/equence. Man*8 firfl 
fin wai iuch, that it poifoned his nature, the 
body as well as the ibul was poiloned by it. 
Not 10 mention, what has,^ with fome colour 
of rcafon, been faid, as to the poifonous qna- 
Jiiy of the forbidden fruit, it is certain, that 
iin has laid the foundation of death, or paved 
the way lo it, in a manner that may be pret- 
ty caGly accounted for by us,, in fo much as, 

fronk- 
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Item this original fourcc of fin and corrupti- 
on, many ftrcams have iflucd, cath of which 
have their eiFeft, for haftening that dcach^ 
ivhich is the original fruit and demerit of fin. 
How many are there whofe ambition has thus 
hurried themfelves, and many others, to the 
period of life? witnefs the catadrophes which 
it occafioned in Europe not many years ago^ 
and continues (KU to occafion : How many 
again, whom intemperance, or a boundlc^ 
riot after fcnfual pleafures, hurries to their 
end? The fame might be faid of the eftcd of 
every ungoverncd paffion, of anger, avarice, 
with all thefe fecret and open fins, by which 
many draw upon themfelves and others, that 
ifeatA they fo much dread, as a natural confe- 
quence of their offences. 

a. It may be alfo confidered as their /^/W or 
judicial confcquence, /. e. in the way of judg^ 
men t, for executing God*sju(lice» and tcfli- 
fying his difpleafurc againfifin; though we 
ought not to be rafli in making the applicati- 
on, or determining, in what cafes particular 
calamities are meant in the wayof judgment 
for particular offences. 

If certain trefpafles, againft the laws of 
men, be puni(hab1e by death, much more is 
this due, where the law of God, the fupreme 
ruler, is tranfgreffed ; Well then might he in- 
timate tbiS| as the penal confcquence of fin, 

Z3 to 
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id perfe^otts givei a full deliverance from 
the bondage of corruption, and opens their 
way 10 the regions of purity and joy. 

Thus mucti may be faidof deatti in refpeft' 
of its origin; but, 

II. When we make any thing the fubjeft 
of our inquiry or difcourfe, it is expedted that 
we lliouldf if nc>t explain, at lead inquire in* 
to the nature of it : How then (hall this be 
done as to our prcfcm fubjcft. Death I 
What idea (hall we form of it ? A very im» 
pcrfeA one indeed, as in, all cafes of fennble 
imprcflionsand perceptions, where experience 
is warning, and Imagination often employed 
to fupply the want of its Now death cannot 
be fpokcn of or wrote of, as the fubjeA of ex- 
perience, till we come to a condition of being, 
in which our thoughts of this and every other 
fubjcA, (lull be communicated otherwife thaxi' 
by writing, or any faculty now made ufe of 
ibr this purpofe. 

None of thofe, who have trode this dark 
path before us, can return, at our deflre, to 
tell us their experience with refpefl to it ; the 
laws of their ftate of fcparation, do not ap- 
pear to admit of this, and, till the fame ex- 
perience enable us to judge of its nature, we 
can only form dubious conjcAures. The wife 

Author 
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iloibor of our bciog, hat ooc feen ic oecdft* 
rjr for m, to be further ioformed on this bead 
ai prcfeor* 

Bill thoi^h we are not enabled to know 
and judge of iWf, in a phxficaloT naturaivnj^ 
jet we are enabled and called to do it, in « 
nhghuj way, wHicb is, to us, of much more 
importance. All our knowledge of nature^ 
trill not- enable us; to avoid or fecure againft 
death, but the religion of Jcfus teaches how 
to fecure againft any hurtful confequences of 
it. It is not, then, our knowing, thatj to 
biiHl this or 'tother veflel, to break this or 
'tother nerve, is dtotb, which, to us, is of^moft 
importance to know ; but our ktowing, and 
being aflured, that this or 'tother Jftt, will^ 
moft certainly, if un-repented of, and on-par-* 
doned, be the death of om fouls. Tbe bodily 
tenement or cottage, muft, no doubt, have 
certain breaches made upon it, before the foul 
fbrfakes it, hut, in what part, or from what 
quarter thefe breaches may come, and, to 
what prcciie degree it muft be broken or 
laid wafte, before it (hall be thus deferred of 
Its fpiritual inhabitant, is- beyond the /kill of 
the moft knowing on this bead to determine. 

When the fencence of' death was denoun«> 
ced*againft our Hrft parents, it is very proba^ 
ble they had a much morcimpcrfea idea'of 
it than wc have; that they confidcred it how. 

ever 



ever as the period of their ftate on eanh, is 
highly probable, elfe Cain would not have 
caken this way to get rid of his brother: The 
death of Abel is the firfl that we read of^ and • 
fomc Jewifli writers have endeavoured to cm- 
bellilh the hiftory of it by fabulous additions,, 
fucli as, that when Cain relblved on killings 
his brother, he knew not how to accomplifh 
it, or what would cffcft it, till the fame art- 
ful enemy of mankind, who had deceived his 
parents, taught him the art of murder, by 
bruidng the head of a bird, while afleep, with' 
a {tone i be this as it will, the way to deprive 
of life has, fince that time, come to be too 
well known. 

But can any one tell precifely. where the 
feat of animal life lies i is it the head or tliQ 

heart, the arterial or the nervous fluids, 
nutrition or refpiration to which it hasrefpedl? 
As to all thefe we are unable to determine ; . 
we cannot determine oc defcribe the man- 
oer in which the foul and bodyare united, and 
operate on one another in life, we cannoC' 
therefore difcover or determine, the precifc 
manner in which they are feparated by deaths . 
and as little can we form a determinate idea^ 
of what is felt at diflblution *, there is no cafe 

* Some have compared the chanpt or trMpiiott here, ta 
Chat of iofaau it their birlh, and jrcckoDcd the f tin of 

cha 
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10 which more of divcrfity cakes place, froov 
ihc a^;oiiic9 with which the futioi-.H loul of Ca-* 
Uline burd forth, to ibc rectuin);};cntle Uum« 
bcrs or Jeliquium of z Scncca, or even of a 
Pctronius Arbiter. 

The fufpenlion of our (cnfiMc powers by 
flccpiig or fiinting, is ir.JcrJ what bcil cna» 
blci us to form any idea of death, yet ftill the 

Ntf/nr^ of it, in a/^>/(tf/way, ii iucxplicable 
by us : Its urtatnty^mir^UgUus or tnoralit\\(cp 
as formerly fee forth, is euou{;h for ui to 
know ; I (hall, therefore, add only oneobfer* 
Viiion more, as to its nature^ which is that 

WJicrever ihc fiai of unima! life is^orwbat- 
ever it is that coidlituics the union i)ctwccn 
foul and body, we ilud tlut the continuance 
of it, depends fo much upon a certain inward* 
and 1 may lay involuntary, principle olmoihn^ 

Qt 

the latter poflibly greater ; but, ihengh'ChU if what esn* 
not lie dUeriaiiictl, )ct ihcniraiii oi Idrcnifig Clie p«in of 
n^tiirul death, ■« well ai iif uiotra^ling oravcriln^ ic oft* 
«o, wheii ucrafionei by violcitt cKtcrntl caufef, 10 jnOlf^ 
CuulidcrcJ %% oue of the JeJiJtrata in the l*hyfical art. 

f 'Whatever it ii that naturali(l«call ihoXw/M/ Sfirittp' 
tbia vitiU motion ha» pjiiiciilar rrfpc^t to I hem ; aad^ 
y mil there ii an extintfuH oi thef'e, even the deflruc* 
lion ot the bodily orgktit will not rau/e death | ibla c«* 
tlii^tion may be occaiioncJ, not only by too great com^ 
prtniun, bye likcwifc by too grut tHititathrt of tlicin; 
Mid ai clieir motion at iliehcntii three timet quicker 
Uian ill tbelungi, wlutcver Hopi the Syjh.e .nd iMj/oti 
of the hearf, mii(i bring on deatii three tiinei mvtc- iid» 
4toJ|.thM wiiaccver Aupi rt^irdtivn^ 
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^T eircuhthn, that^ wherever this intirely cea* 
fcsp life ceafes^ whatever puts a period to this 
fupreme vital funftion or energy, (if I may 
To call it) which operates indepeDdently on 
the Willi puts a period to animal life ; but while 
thisinteroal principle of motion or circulation 
continues to operatefbe it never fo Ianguid,li& 
continues^ even tho' fenfation (hould be inter* 
mpteJiasis the cafe in deep fleep and fainting. 
Amidft this feeming dependence^ however, 
on matter and motion, for the continuance of 
animal life, /. /. of the foul's union with the 
body, behold the triumphs of the former, of 
chat which in us is fpiritual and immaterial; 
that mode of aAion which is peculiar to it, 
ftill continues, when that which has refpcA to 
matter ceaCss; the aAion peculiar, but noc 
eflential, to matter is motion^ that which is 
peculiar, and likcwifc effential to fpirit is 
thought^ or reflcflion, which continues amidft 
the ruins of all that is material in us, and a« 
round us. Hence arifes its fecurity and exul- 
tation, fo well defcribed by Mr Addifon, in 
theie well known but inimitable lines. 

The foul. fecur*d In her exlftcnce, fmilet 
At the drawn dagger^ and defies its point; 
The Stan (haU fade away, the Sun himfelf 
Crow dim with age, and Nature fmk in yetri; 
But thou (halt flourifh In immortal youth, 
Unhurt aroidO the war of elements. 
The wrecks of matter, and the cruih of worlds. 

ill. Having feen our inability to come at %vf 

diftind 
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diAinA idea of death, from our knowledge tf 
iti Matmrt, phyfically confidered, lee us feCp 
ivhat may be had from a view of its gfe^if the 
idea of which^ we are io ihisi as in many o* 
ther cafcsi apt to confound, witli that of tlie 
nature and eHeutial conftitution of things. 

What then are the eft'ccls or operations of 
this King^fTtrvrs^ in all the diflFcrent views 
we arc now taking of them, phyllcali moral^ 
and religious \ 

What is it that death dut \ and. 

What is it that it cannu do \ 

I. The cibAof It that appears mofl obvu 
oufly at tirii view, is, that it puts a period to 
life, ic Icparaics the yiu/ from the bedj\ tJicj 
lud been embai ked together on the (ea of lifc^ 
but, this (hort voyage being ended, they 
lamuhimothc ocean of eternity. Vcryclol'ely 
werethcfc two companioos united before; ma* 
ny ftorais, perhaps, they weathered together; 
but death Icparates them, and thereby ends 
the condition in which they at prelcnt fub* 
lift. 

As it was obferved formerlyt that we know 
not how many flrokcs our tenements of clay 
mud: get, before our removal from them, we 
nay now further obfcrve, that, though we are 
uncertain from wliat quarter thefe may come, 
or where ihe aitark may l»e made, yet that 
this icoemcnt mult be forlakcn at laft, is un- 
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deniable, you may fpend as much time and 
pains as you pleafe, io adorning^ decorating 
and pampering it; it may poiTibly be the ob- 
}cSt of your 'own fond admiration, and you 
may think it meets with admiration from o« 
thers, yet flill ic is but a cottage of clay^ 
which you mud leave ; and how far inferior 
it is to ihe/oul, which you perhaps fhamefuU 
ly neglefi, you may fee from its condition 
when forfaken of it ; indead of being the ob- 
ject of admiration to beholders, it becomes the 

objed of horror and difguft, even to thofe who 

are moft nearly connected with us, and muft 
lay their account with foon following us. 

As the firft and mod obvious cfFeA of death 
is its putting a period to life, by feparating 
between the foul and the body, we muft alfo 
obrcrve, 

a. As its efTeA, that it puts a period to all 
our enjoyments, profpeds and purfuirs in this 
life, it feparates from all thefe, from all the 
objcfts with which we were conneftcd only 
through the body, vain are all human efforts 
to prevent the fcparaiion. If we may believe 
the hiftories we have of fome diftant unen- 
lightened nations, it was no uncommon prac- 
tice, with thofc of moft diftinflion among 
them, to have their treafures, and, even fome 
of their dependents, interred along with 
them, as if theycould, thereby, prevent that 
feparation from all outward pcrfons and things. 

Vol. II. A a which 
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X9h\dtk wc arc now fpcaking of; but tfic Jt» 
tempt was vain and impotent; they were -at 
much feparatcd from them as if difperfcd to 
the utmoft comers of the earth. 

All the difliniliont of honour and polic^t 
are likcwife hereby ievcUed ; all differencet 
from humour, intereft, or paflion, removed; 
thofe who entertained them do all mingle m 
the fame duft; nor can their remains, whea 
there depofitcd,be any more diftinguiChed one 
from another. By this the various rehtVona 
•of life are likewifc diflblvcd ; death ravaget 
^ur fociety upon earth ; it feparatesfrom thofe 
who were moft clofely united to us, by the 
ties of blood or friendfhip; and the laws of 
their (late of reparation, do not appear to ad* 
«nit of their returning to mix again in the (b* 
ciety of mortals.— We (hall only obfcrvfc 
further, 

3. As to the eflfefts of death, that, as it 

^uts a period to life and its enjoyments, (b 

likewife to our time of trial, and means of 

improvement; they extend no farther; death 

determines our condition for eternity. 

Our 

. Laft, therefore, and moft important enqui* 
Ty with refpeft to death, (hall be the prepara^ 
vfhn ncceflaryfor it; and the firft ftep we (hall 
anention of this preparation is^ the keeping A 

o\ir 
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our minds difengagid from any immoderate at* 
tacbment to fuch things as have refpeft on^, 
ly to this life ; and the accuftoming ourfelves 
to think ferioufly on thefe objedts, which muft 
be owned to deferve our mod ferious atten* 
taon \ fuch as^ the end for which life^ being, 
and facuhies, were given us, the account wc 
have to give of their improvement ; how this 
ftaods, and bow^ amidft all our unworthinefs^ 
apd mifimprovcment, we may, through the 
merciful offices of our Redeemcr^be accepted., 
k the fight of God. 

If any fubjeds deferve our ferious attention, 
itmuft be thefe; we muft beware, however, 
of mifiaking lYiViferhufnefSf for a gloomlnefs of 
difpofition, which makes fome men lee only 
tlie dark fide of ihiugs, and which is neither 
honouring to God, nor comforting and im- 
proving to themfelves : Even death hath, itir 
bright as well as its dark fide ; and, tbo' ihc. 
preparation for it be inconfiftent with levity 
of fpirit, yet it by no means confifts in thac 
gloominefs of foul fpoken of, which is rather 
a bar to fuch improvement, and arifes, either 
from a conftitutional infirmity of temper, of 
from a diftempered imagination, prying too 
much into dark and awful providences. 

What we here mean to point our, as tha 
firft flep of preparation neceflary for deatb^ 

lk^^ ia 
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give peace and tranquillity of foul, on ration* 
al and fcriptural grounds ; but vfhtn this is 
once attained, and a habit of attention and 
watchfulnefs acquired in confcqucncc of it, 
the work gees on eafily and comfortably,and 
may all be comprehended in that one exer* 
cife, fo often fpoken of, with particular appro- 
bation, in fcripture, ivalihg nuith Cod / which 
indeed includes a variety of excrcifcs, accord- 
kig to different circumltances, duties, and re- 
lations; but fuppofes, that, in all thel'e, aa 
uniform regard to God's will is maintained^ 
and an impreffion of his prefence and provi* 
dence, leading to the different exercifes of 
}oving, fearing, trufting, and fubmitting to 
him J the habitual preparation^ therefore, ne^ 
ceflary for death, in this light, requires the 
following particulars: 

I. An endeavour to be always found in the 
nuayofdutyf to GoD and Man^ avoiding what-^ 
ever is contrary to it, whatever wounds the 
confciencc in life, and adds to the terrors of 
death, the view of which might be a good 
mean of combating temptation, and the con- 
fidering what may then add to our hopes, or 
our fears, a good rule to judge of the nature 
and fiinefs of our aAions. 

a. The applying ourfelves to acquire every 
Uhii or difp^tiM that is ornamental to, or 
f crfc^ve of o^tfiuU^ and muft follow them 

A a 3 aftet 
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after death ; and, for the fame reafoD» to 
ivatch agaiull what deforms, disfigures, and 

debafes them. 

3. Tlieconfidering all our duties, ferviccf^ 
and difpofitioDs, in a io/ftl Ught^^i having too 
great a mixture of imperfection and impuri* 
ty, to imply merit, or bear tlie fcrutiny of ua« 
erring wildom, and untainted holinefs. 

4. Un every deviation irom duty, the lo« 
fiug no time in returning to it, in breaking off 
our iins by repentance, and getting omx peact 
made up *wiih God, through the merits of hia 
Sun, as our Saviour and interceilbr. 

5. In oiii^r to have oui condition at dcath^ 
not oil l> ./•(/'<'> but comiortable, it would be 
our inicrcil, even while neceilarily employed 
about the things ot this hfc, and endeavour* 
ing to have ihcra properly regulated, to en« 
dcavour alio to keep our mind-: lb far difenga^- 
ged from them, and to have our dependence 
on divine providence fo firmly eftabliflicd,that 
we may be above bcin^ either difturbed or 
corrupted by outward tilings, confcious thac 

^ we have chofcn God for our portion, and pla- 
ced our lupreme happinefs in ]ii$ favour, the 
value of which will not be diminiftied, as that 
of all outward enjoyments will be, at death ;. 
but, on the contrary, a confcioufnefs of ha- 
ving made him formerly the deliberate choice 
of our fouls^ will lay a foundation for tbe 

highca 
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higheft comforC|in the more immediate view 
of appearing before himi and entering on //»- 

mortality. 

Immortality is ilie fubjcft of enquiry 
and contemplation^ we are next to turn to ;. 
it naturally fucceeds that which we have been- 
confidcring. Would you have immortality on 
the terms now fixed by the Author of nature, 
you muft pafs to it through death ; dark and 
gloomy as the vale of death appears, it is the 
only entrance • lo immortality. 

By way of tranftthn^ therefore, to this laft 
fubjcA of enquiry, let us confider a little how 
far the power of death extends,andhow it is li* 
mited? this is what was meant when wepropo* 
fed, that, after viewing the effeils of dcath,or 
Nvhat it docs, we fliould likewifcconfidcr what 
il does not^ what it has not power to do; the 
confidcration of this begins to open to our 
view, fuch a profpcdl of death as is comforta- 
ble. 

I. Then, tho' death be r^ri<ii«, according td 
God's appointment, yet it cannot come one 
moment fooner than he has ordered; be your 
Jiftrcflcs, dangers, and fears, what they will, 
yet, till the time arrive,which he hasappoin^ 
cd for calling you hcncc^ you are immortal. 

2. Death 



"^ It is in thii view that an eminent Latin Poet callj 
p£ ATif, •• The Privilege of Human Naiuie,.'' 
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a. Death will come once, hut no nons yott 
Buy ikerefore be the more eaftly reconciled 
to whatever appears in it difagreeable to na* 
lure, that the blow is not to be repeated. 

3. Tbo' death changes us yet it canoot di* 
firoy us; the fmallcft grain, even of that duft 

CO which it changes the body, will not be loft 
or aDuihilatcd, but will be found in due time. 
Much Icfs will what appertains to the foul b^ 
loft. A change we muft grant it to be^yea a ve* 
ry great onCiand to us at prefent incoDceivablc; 
bccaufcof the Jitfcreucc betwixt the two ftatet 
to virhicb it has refpci^, that from wliich it 
takes US| anJ that to which it leads; yei dill 
it is only a cbaugf, and, to many, a happy ex*> 
dmnge. 

4. Another things we may fay, which deatS 
cannot do» is^.that tho* it fufpcnds the fenJSbh 
powerj,yei it cannot fufpend the J^iriiualfovf 
en. Thefe powers that depend, in any mea- 
fure, on the body, we cz\\ fin/shle ; thefe that 
depend more immediately on the iovA^JpirituaL 
That death fufpends the firft of thefe, viz. the 
powers of fcnfation, cannot be denied ; the 
fenfei can no longer be cxercifed as formerly; 
in vain Ihall we endeavour to charm the ear 
with melody, to pleafc the eye with colours 
and fymmetry,to regale the tade with delica- 
des^ or the fmell with the moft fragrant o* 

doim^ 
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dours, the powers ofdiftioguiihing or delight-^ 
inginthefeyaretiowoomore J thefe fenfes that 
have particular rcfpcft to ihc body only, fuch 
as the tafie zniifmeli, (liall, wc may well be- 
lieve, entirely ccafe,. and. that of feeling, in a 
fcnfible way, likewife ; but as for hearing and 
feeing •, they arc fo ncccflary, to our having 
any intcrcourfe with others, that we are na- 
turally led to believe there will be fome pow- 
ers of perception analogous to thcfe, even af- 
ter death ; and we (Iiall foon fee that we have 
fufficient grounds to believe, chat whatever e& 
fed it has on our finfthle powers, it cannot 
reach our fpiritual powers, of thinking and en* 
joying; thcfe powers that arc peculiar to the 
foul, and which we may rather fuppofe (hall 
be enlarged, enlivened, and improved, as no 
bodily weaknefs or incumbrance (hall remain 
hereafter, to clog or interrupt their excr* 
cife. 

Having thns far made Death the fabjeft 

of 



* Tho* wectnnot pretend to follow the celebrated au- 
thor of '* The Elements of Crlticifm,*' in all hi« refine- 
inenrt, yet we cannot but approve rf hit difHn^lion be- 
twixt our perceptions by the Ear and Eye, and thofe of 
our other fenfe ,as reckoning the former more refined and 
intcUc^ual, and not fo much feated hi the organ of fenfe; 
but the latter more corporeal, and, as it were,oi;ganic ; for 
our pcrccptionf by them in the way of feeling, fmelling, 
aMd tadiiig, fcem to be feated more in the bodily organ, 
and to be thereby Icfs refined and permanent. 
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ef mj tboogbtt tod comemplaciooi it tl Mt^ 
n\ forme to look forward, and coniiderwbtt 
view I (hall have of it when Tpeculatioo (ball 
g^fe place to experience; buc, tho^ of thtt I 
CIS now have so idea^ yet, at I read with 
pleafure and approbation what has been wrote 
OD this fubjcA bj many (who were equally in* 
experienced) with views of general improve* 
xneot to oihersy after their departure from 
them ; one of my ftrongeft cogagements to* 
add to what has been wrote oo it, or, at leaft- 
to reprefent it in different points of view, it* 
that others may, in the fame manner, liavc 
fome bencfii by my imperfcA hints, wbea 
my life and my hbours fiuU likewife have- 
Uieir period. 

This conHderation naturally leads to one re* 
fledion more upon the fubjedf which iv 
that 

All the fpeculations, even of a Plato orSe>- 
seca, about Death, Immortality, and tbcSpi* 
ritual World, come infinitely (bort of the in- 
tuitive views and perceptions of the mcaneft 
peafant or infant, the very firft moment of 
their entrance on a difcmbodiedftate. When* 
efcaped from the prifon of the body, the foul 
finds its faculties expanded; reviews with plea- 
fure the toils it underwent, and bad accommo* 
diiiOA in its former dark and defolate abode; 

takea 
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cakes in new ideas, ranges thofe it had, in 
bp^er order ; corrqAs its former views, and, 
iuftead of the parched Pierian fprings,fatiates 
its third for knowledge, from the exuberant 
foorces of celeflial knowledge and incelU- 
^eacet 
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IMMORTALITY, 



DEATH is a tranfitlon; the view now ta- 
ken of it from ohfervation^ (for foQM 

judgment of it there may be, in this way^pre- 
vious to its being the fubje& of experience) 
proves it (o be this and no more: It is a traa- 
fition or migration from one ftate to another, 
from one mode or condition of being to ao* 
other: The (late or condition, from nuhich k 
removes us, we all know. What that is u 
nuhicb it leads, by the feparation of foul and 
body, is a queftion that refolves itfelf into five 
different parts or branches, refpedting 

I. Thewtf/tfrroftheSouLt 

n. The evidences Qi\\% furvhing thefepara* 
fhmfr$m the hotfy, 

^ni. Its condition while Htm feparated. 

IV. The 
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Iv. The reafons we have to believe that 
they ftiall be reunited. 

V. Tlic confequenees of this rcuiiion, anditJ 
continuance or duration* 

Let us fee then what is the amount ofour 
knowledge, as to each of thefe particulars, 
according to the light that reafon and rcvcla^ 
lion give us with rcfpcdl to them. 

This will carry us farther in our enquirici, 
than would perhaps be expected, or at firft 
thought neceflary, in a difcourfe on Immor* 
TALiTYi which is generally confidcrcd only 
according to the refpedl it has to the Soul ; 
but the other points mentioned are fo nearly 
connc(5lcd with this, and fo inlereftingy thac 
we cannot eafily avoid offering a few hints 
with rcfpccl to them*. 

I. As to the nature of the Soul, we are apt 
to think that we know fomcihing of it, whca 
we fay that it is fphitual or immaterial: but 
when we confider the import of fuch expref- 
lions^wc (hall find that they carry in them no 

Vol. II. B b idea 

• Though Tmmortalily be afcribcd particularly to the 
foult being confidercd as the nccensry confcquence of its 
{piritual nature, or ai an original inherent property of 
it ; yet it is alio to be confiJerrd as awaiting tne body ; 
though on a different footing, viz. not as the confequence 
of its nature, nor at eflcntial to it ; but, by virtue of 
God's pofitive appointment and promife ^^ith refpe^ to* 
iti *< tiiat thougV mortal, it (hall put on immortality.** 
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aJei of any thing poGtivc,but only a negttrpf 
iiclcription, as it wcret of the fm/p iotiiaaf 
tins; wlut it // net, rather than what it reallf 
//. The ViOxA fpiritMalf and that which, in tbe 
Hebrew and Greek laoguagesi (aswell asio the 
Latin, from which, properly, it is taken) cor* 
refponds with it, is plainly metaphorical, that 
is, it exprefTcs fomething mental By ao imagje 
taken from what is fenfiblc; forthe woids 
from which, in all thefe languages, it takra 
its origin, viz. pin B^gJ, ^r«v;c«, fphitus^ 
do all exprefs much the fame as Wiirf, Alr>. 
or Breath, in Englifli : We would wifli to txr 
prefs by them fome high refinement otmaiier^ 
(bmething as remote as poffible from what it 
grofsly materia], fomething that has not ftttti 
and bones as we now have, i. e. fomethibg 
immMUrials which is the other term, or mode 
of expreflion here generally ufed, and indted 
tbe only one that can be ufed, as our know* 
ledge now ftands with refpeA to tbefubjeAic 
relates to. 

Tbe plain cafe with us here, then, feems 
to be this : We have ideas of fome qualitiei 
that muft be afcribed to matter, fach as 
folidity, figure, 6c. and other qualities, 
that cannot be afcribed to it, as thinkings rc- 
fleaixig, 6c. The fuhjiance or /uhftratum it- 
fclf, as divefted of thefe qualities, we have no 
i^ca of in cither cafe, and y^t wc cannot tut 

be&eve 



tclievc them to be effentially different froniJ- 
one another, in To much as the equalities of the 
one cap, with no propriety, be afcribcd ich 
the other. We cannot fay of a piece of w^/- 
/»r, with any appearance of propriety, that it 

' isnnildf^old, fearful; that ix grieves, hopes, 
rejoyccs,drtf. nor of zx\y thought that it is fquare, 
round, and'ihb like; or that the fcnfiblc, the 
known properties of matter, vsz. folidfty, ex* 
tenfion, figure^^r. are any-way applicable to ir. 
Whatever, therefore, is the nature of that 
fuhjlanu (for we have no other name to ex- 
prefs it by) to which thought belongs, in all 
its different forms or exercifes,of underftand- 
ing, willing, isc. and howdvtr unable wt^ are 

. te conceive of; or defcribe^ it, as divefted of 
tliefe qualities, (even as we are unable tocon^ 
ccivc of* the* fuhjlratum of fcnfible qualities) 
we muft conclade, negatively^ with refpcft to 
it, that it is not tffatenaf, that hia fomcching; 
cflentially different from f/iaifer. 

But, what the wifer arc we, you will fay,, 
ef knowing this much? What the better of 
knowing as to any herb, only that it is not 
grafs, if we know ho more? I'anfwer, tbat» 
even from this it folio wsj that there is ooect 
fcntial property of matter which we cannot a* 
fcribe to the mind,v/z. Dhi/lbi/ity; a property 
that always fuppofcs extenfion^ and istherc- 
fore incompatible with our idea of thefe >^/« 
fiitif/ qualities and exercifes now mentioned; 

B ba but 
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but, in a particular manner^incompatiUe xAih 
tliar idea which ihey^»/has of iiMf u cnejft^ 
git tonfzhui iodivifible prinLiplc^ whereat the 
I'mallcd particle of matter *u rather a conge* 
rics or multitude of parts, and confequentif 

of diflind) eonfJoufneffeSf if it could be fuppo* 
led cogiialhfCn 

Thus far, therefore, are we come in oar en* 
quiry, as to the naiurt of the humaoy^v/, that^. 
l:om its excrcifcs or operations and qualities, 
it appears to be fomethingverydifieremfroin 
7/:aUcr, fomethingf immattriali that conic* 
qucntly it is indivifible, and, in its own na* 
ture, incapable of diflblution. 

This clears, in t great meafure, oar way 
for eftabliibing the evidences of the SouL*8i 
immortaUiy. 

But, before we proceed to this, it might 
poffibly l>e expefled that we (hould purfoe, a* 
little further, the enquiry we have now en* 
tcred upon, as to the naturt of the humai^ 
fouU according to the place which it appears 
. to hold in the fcale of exiflence and intellW 
gcnce. 

With refpci.^ to this, then, I mod firft o£ 
all obfenre, tjbat, I hope, it will not be ex«^ 
pedled, when we muft confefs our ignorance,' 
even of the edence and properties of matur, 
that we fliould be able to invcftigaie, or ex-, 
l^lain thofc of ^iV//. I£ our fcniiblc powers^.. 

w4k 
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tnd their perceptions fail ns as to the former^ 
which arc their proper objeds, much more 
xnuft they do fo as to the latter, which are 
not ; and it fecms certain, that it is through 
their perceptions, or the iraprcffions made oa 
them, (that wc receive our firft and fimpleft 
ideas, however much they come to be after- 
wards compounded, compared, difFercnily ar- 
ranged and improved upon by the reflex ope- 
rations of the mind. 

In all our enquiries, as to roarerial and im* 
material objcdls, as to the natural and fpiritu- 
al world, we would be at Theory^ and have no 
fmall help from ir, when it can be had; but, 
as our fources of knowledge now ftand, the 
progrcfs towards it muft be by various accu- 
rate and repeated experiments and obferva- 
tions. Without thefe we may form an liypo- 
ihefis or conjedlure, but no true theory j it is 
by colIeAing, comparing; and reiieAiiig aright 

on fuch experiments and obfervations, that we 
are enabled to invcfligate any general ia'ws^ 
caufes, and principles, on which fuch a theory 
may be built ; and when once it is, in fome 
meafure, eftablilhcd, it gives great advantage 
in our future enquiries, or fcicntifick progrcfi 
(if I may fo call it) towards truth. 

To take this method, therefore, here, let 
us fee what is the amount and refult of our 
obfcrvationS; as to vitality^ int€lligenceyZX\A the 

B b 3 diffcrept 
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(liffercDt ranks of beings to which they ai^ 
found to belong. 

1. We fee a regular yJr/V/, or gradation of 
beings hel(f^ us, in the animal^ vegetablC|and 
aincral world. 

3. From anah^^ founded on fcripture, at 
well as reafon, we conclude that there is alfo 
a gradual afcent and continuation, in the^«i^ 
of fpiritual beings above us, from man, who 
is the lowed of them, to the btghed orders to 
the hierarchy of heaven. 

3. In the fcale of beings below us, what 
forms the mod cffcntial difference, is vitmlitji 
in that by which we are related to thole a* 
l>ove us, the diftinguilhing property is iuidli- 

4. Tho? in rcfpeft of thcfe two, the diflfe^ 
rent clafles do fometimes approach very near 
one another, yet we muft fuppofe there are 
infuperablc lincs^ by which they are divided. 

5. To the accurate enqiurers into nature, 
it may be fubmiitcd, whether the three divi* 
ding lines as to the * vegetable, animal, and 

intellectual 

• Wf re wc to go farther bick htrt in examining more 
minutely, and tracing the fcaJe of beings below uf, we 
lAight oDfcrve, that, at motion or a^on of any kind, if 
HOC efltfntial to m.iUer^ whatever it appears to have of thir 
moft be derived from fome other principle operating 00 
it. It ts, in Ikfeif, inert or inaAivc; in coniequeoce,bow« 
ever, of the laws imprefled upon it in the way of gravi* 
tat ion, attradion, cohefioo, &c, it acquitea a tendeocy ta 
i^olion, regulated by thcfe lawf , tod diTcriificd aocoruog 
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itttellcftual orders, mav not be reckoned ^&v 

mentathfiy percept iortp. znA nfleiiion: i.e. no^ 
thing can be calleil a vegetable without a prin- 
ciple of alimcfUatim, by which it feleds, audr 
as it were, imbibes and circulates its juices 
and nourifhoient, from fuch of the d'ementa* 
ry homogeneous parts of matteri as bed cor* 
refpond, and are in contad with it. No bo« 
\ ing can be called an animal^ or faid to be en«» 
dued with animal life, unlefs it appears te 
h^ivc perception*ih\}t, if it has this, iho' it has 
no loco*motive powers,it is more than a mere 
vegetahU\ it gives and receivee imprefiions^ 
from a principle of life and adion internal^ 



to the mixtare or compoHtion of its intes|nil clemcntaiyi 
parts > thii ii the firfl ftep of its afcent or improvement;, 
(he next is, that which' ii attained by fnirterals^ ai diflin- 
guifbal from other fefflh, by a principle of acretion or; 
ajftmlation. From minerats we rife to n/egetahleSf reckon- 
ing moffes intermediate betwixt them, as iht fenptivf 
plants, polypus and Jhell-Jijb are between the vegetable 
and animal tribes ; kdoous and c^tfflf r/iaxi between thelo 
and the rational* 



* AVhen Lord Bacon fpeaks of a ftraptltn common* 
to all bodies^ he certainly means by it the fame at an im- 
preffton. He affirms likewiie, that if the law of eravita* 
tion did not take place, all bodies would attract wnat was- 
homogeneous to tnem, viz. gold attraA gold, iron, iron,. 
^f. but of this there is not iuftcient proof. 

f It feemt to be chiefly its not having this principkk 
•f motion and perception or fenfation intirnsi to it, tnat 
^xchrdes the moft finfttivt plant, even what is called 
Venui^s Fljfgf^ ftom tfac cWi of wimeh. 
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CO it, and not merely from external impiilft 

or contaA. 

But what is dill more difficulty yet more 
connedcd with our prefent iubjecl, is to fiiL 
the boundary betwixt the animal and imiellee^ 
$ual worldfbetwixt brutes and men; their near: 
ipproachet to one another, in refpeft of me* 
Biory, affcAion, fagacity, and the like, have 
afordcd fubjcd of much dirputc ; but we are 
Bot to enter upon this at prefent ; we would 
only wilh to fix the line by which they arc 
divided, fome where or other ; and how cao 
we fix it better than by faying, that it is na*- 
Jomng and refieding which diftinguifh them I 
meaning thereby, the powers not only of re- 
ceiving and retaining, or recording, but all<> 
of arranging, examining, aud comparing the 
impreffions made on fenfci fo as to draw cob- 
dufions from them, with rerpefi to objedii 
which ^o not make an immediate rrapreffion 
on it. This power or principle of conneA^ 
ing, reviewing, and operating on its own ideat 
or perceptions, cannot have any name, more 
didinguifhing of it, than refefiion; and, if to 
this we add devotion, or an imprcffion (how* 
ever faint it may be) of a Deity, we have that 
which moft diftiuguiibcs the rational from 
the brutal, the iuu/Mual from the animal 
crcatioa. 

6. With 
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' 6; With rcrpedl to the afFcfiions of maucri,. 
in all cafes where there is none of ihcfc in- 
ternal principles, now fpokcn of, operating; 
lipon it, we cannot conceive of them in any 
other way, than as mechanical, h e. one part^ 
©f matter moving or afting upon another by 
impulfc or contact : The various laws of mo- 
tion and gravitation, and the various wonder- 
ful phenomena of chymiftry, eleSricity, and' 
the like, arifing from the combination or con 
left of tlie different elementary fyftcms, how- 
ever fubtile or refined, muft be all either a- 
fcribedto the uniform influence and operation; 
of an immaterial principle^ or refolved inta- 
the effeds of matter and motion, in an infini- 
ty (I may almoft fay) of diflcrent configura*- 
tions, conjunflions and pofitions. 

7. As in the different claffes of beings, for* 
merly mentioned, there are near approaches 
to one aiioiher, yet infuperable boundaries 
betwixt them ; we need not wonder if the 
fame (hould be the cafe as to matter znd Jpint^ 
that they (hould alfo make near approaches, 
without ever meeting. But, 

8, Notwithftanding their being cflcntially 
different, and never meeting, fo far as to be 
tranfmutable, yet we fee they may be clofely: 
united^ and operate on one another, with this 
remarkable difference, that fpirit can operate 
on Qiatter^ even when it has not an intimate 

vital 
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TUil ur.ion with i(, hut matter cannot be COD* 
fidcrcd ai operating, i. '. i\ making any iro* 
prcffkon (for notJra of aAivity ha^ place hcre|^ 
Oi^/firtt^ unlefi it has fucli an union with it* 

9. A) matter a J:n:i3 of fo many d^fTctcnt e« 

Icmcntary principle^ cocilination*, and <le» 

(rrrei of rcfiucn;c:it, wc need not wonder if 

J^$ritualox immircrial principleii (hould be^ 

at Icafl, equally different ; though therefore 
ive fiiould ad3)it foaietbing immaterial % as 
thecaufe of gravitation, attradion, 6^. anJ, 
much more ai necefTary, wherever there it vi- 
raliiy, /. /• an internal principle of life amT 
a^llon, or fcIf*motion; thi«, by no mcani^ptiu 
a reptile, or even the moft fagaciotu brute a« 
uirna), on the fame footing with man, while 
the reflcdiog priDciple, formerly rocntionedi^ 
is wanting; it is this that diftinguiOies mao^ 
that m.ikei him an intelligent and accounta* 
Lie being, and cooftitutcs him^ as it were^ the* 
lineal heir of immortality. 

10. Admitting fome principle, fery diff> 
rent from matter, to take place wherefer 
there it vitality, even in the iafcd aad reptile 
vrorld, no inference can be drawn from it 
a« to their duration, in the manner in which 
vre reafon with refpeA to the immaterial, and 
confcquently the indiviflble and immortal 

principle 

* If iKc clore wu mftierfil and mecliaiilcil, li wtmlA ' 
•fcnt« Kcvrding to the estcnt or fuffrficici of koJtai^ 
«i4 not iccordiiif to tlieir loUdcoMiBtfyai Is lfc0«i*i» 
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|>r]DcipIe in iDan, their natures being eflfentU 
ally. difFerent ; and, whatever changes or mi- 
grations fome may allow them^ they ftill 
feem deditute, in a great meafure, of that 
£xed and continued confcioufnefs or recollec- 
tion which man ha^, and which is neceflary 
,]ror xonneding one period or condition of 
being with another *. 

II. It is alib obfervable, as to the princi- 
ple of /i/ff or vitality, even in its loweft de- 
gree, that where it is once begun, it does not 
feem to be loft, through whatever tranfmu- 
tations it may paii, any more than the ele- 
mentary parts of matter are loft or annihila- 
ted ; and if, by fuch an iilfidity of tranfmuta* 
tions and difleminations, all nature feems, as 
it were, to be animated, we need wonder the 
lefs at the generatioii of animals, in placea 
Avhcrc only tnaiter was fuppofed to operate^ 
as in the cafe of putrefa«^ioD, without fuppo- 
ifing that there can, in reality, be any fuch 
thing as equivocal generation, from the mere in- 
fluence of matter^ whatever may be its con- 
figuration, motion, or pofition. 

After throwing together thefe obfervations, 

vvith refpeA to the difFerent orders of beings 

lelonn 

* Hence it if that, among brntef, though the fir<fivii/iitfl 

advances from infanqf to maturity, yet tnere ii oo pro- 

ffcefs or advancement of xht fpec-es^ as there is with man, 

■ -^y one generation's building on the improvement* of a- 

' nother. For t^it obfervation I am indebtod to The Hi* 

,pfiory of Civil ^ciety. oue of the' motl animated perfor- 

^foaocci in the £nglt(h hrngMp. 



\ 
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I//0W Di, it may next be exp 
(amc Ihould be done as 10 the f 
litgi aim DI, in order to lee hc 
help of analogy where expcriei 
soy tieery md be cflablilhcd a 
any of the lawi, by which tbey 
invcRigaicd. The amount 
ledge, tlicrcfore, as to tfaefei li 
more thin ai followt, 

I. We can have no donbt ol 
the fpiriiual world, i. e. of thi 
fuch fuperior Inulligencei, ho 
they may be from one another 
enjoyment and perfeiAion : W 
doubt the cxiftence of every 
and thingithat is not the man 
-Cur tienlible perception. 

a. We ha?e no realba to bt 
any diftance of place on ibcir.j 
ieSt of ficuUies on our*!, whic, 
dirccrumciu of, and intercourlt 

3. This defed of faculitei is 
ble confcquence of our prefeo 
beiog, as it (eems to arifc from 
nioD of the fpiriiual principli 
fiiatter, and its poneri of pet 
tficrehy dcliiliiatcd or obftrude 
union once be diflblved, let its 
be ft'uclt off, aud ihen ihe fpi 
Bill, as It were, open to iw vien 
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4. If,! upon a minute infpcclion of the 
natural world, it may, with rcfpedl to the pre- 
valence of life in it, be faid to be allanimated^ 
much more may this be faid as to the fpiritu* 
al or i'ntelledual world, in which the human 
/oul muft be confidered as holding the lowed 
rank. 

5* As we can judge of the circumftances and 
atSlions of inferior irrational animals, though 
they cannot of our*s ; in like manner may ic 
be fuppofed, that our conditions and aAions 
ly open to the difcernment of fuperior inteU 
ligences, though their's do not fo to us. 

6. We cannot conceive of them, without 
fuppofing the ideas of fpace, or extenfionj 
and fucceffive duration applicable to them, 
but how they really arc fo, or whether ouf 
fuppofing it arifes only from an impcrfefti- 
on in our difcernment or manner of concep- 
tion, is a quedion, that will remain fuch till 
this impcrfcdlion be removed. 

In any fupernacural revelation from God» 
fome might be apt to think, that very greac 
^di^cove^ies would be made as to the fpiritual 
world, but we behoved to have new faculties 
in order to their being communicated to us. 
With refpeflto the j^nge/i who fell from their 
obedience, and thofe who flood and were 
confirmed therein, their difference of flate 
and i'crvices, fome bints are given us in fcripf- 

Vot. IL Cc turc; 
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ij'C ; but kifilcncc t« to miny thrngt, flay, 
ainof!, Ji CO all that rrfpcjls ili? planetary 
It wfli ai tht anjd'r.k wnrM^ frcir* plaiolf 
dcfijr.cd for chccicinj; ill vain ciriofify, and 
con^r.i.'.j o::r th'.rft after krov/lcdgc lO ihaC 
vKich it n.ofl afcful in (h'li life, and mod lie- 
ccfTi'j' for Iradir.g ui to an.pltr views and 
iifcovcfKi l.crcifier. 

Tliii, ho'vcvcr, ii nor to be uadcrftood ai 
a rcftrain: frOTi intefti^iiHig and contcmp- 
hzinr- :hc r;o:k» of Col, in fuch a manner at 
to afford u: r.cw grourd* of adoring him at 
prefcn^ and, I R:a7 aHd, to Iiy a foundafioft 
for gr^itcr rrscafjrcjof happinef^, in ihc Kfe 
to co'nf, frorn comparing its vicw» and dif- 
covcrici will] thofe of the preceeding: and 
from hiving thclc defircs of knowledge fully 
gratiiicdi which formerly took place: Such u 
have Jcf; of ti.efc at prcfcnt, ir.ay have hap* 
f inefj J.crcifter, but not that ipccict of ic 
vljich arifci from a completion of tbefc re- 
fcarchci afrcr knowledge, that arc now be- 
gun : In (he fame manner as'a man, who 
Jirvcr dcflrcd or attempted much to know a- 
vy thing of a forcirn co'jntry and U% inhabi- 
tant?, uill not h^vc the fame pleafure in his 
travelling thro»)gh it, as one who endeavour- 
ed to form fomc ideas of them before. 

But, to proceed with our obfervationi o« 
ifae fpiritual world, 

8. Uowf ver 
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9. However manifeft^uf condition, and ac« 
lioDs may be to fupcrior intejligcnccs, even 

of the lowed rank, and however pofTiblc it 
may be for them to aHume corporeal vehi* 
ties, whejQ fpecially impowered aad commif- 
iioned to do To, yet the laws of their Ilate» 
unknown as they aie, feem to reftrain theni 
from revealing or manifefting themfelves to 
us ; and even from communicating imprefli* 
0D?| in any other way than through the in- 
tervention of bodily obje&s and organs ; feme 
indeed have allowed them fuch immediaio 
ftcceffl to the mind in dream/ *, when the fen^* 
fible powers are fufpended^ but this cannoc 
with certainty be affirmed^ in any cafes, tx^ 
cept fuch as are preternatural or miracuIou<7t 
and from whicb^ confequcntly, no general 
oonclufion can be drawn. It is in the lighc 
now mentioDed».that we mud underfland Sa- 
tan's tempting Eve in a dream, if his doing 

C c X fo 

* To prevent afcriblng the phenomena of dreamt to 

'matter in4 motion, or mechtnifm, Mr Baxter his goi)» 

. rather too far, in the way of afcribing thii, and likcwlTe 

fomc bodily indifpofitions, to the influence of invifiblo 

bbing«. Othcri (ecm inclined, to go a flep farther, and 

: aictiLe to ihem likewife the imDrefliont, made upon the 

mind when awake ; but the moft rational account of the' 

matter feemi to be what we have here endeavoured to e«« 

plain. It cannot, however, be denied but that there is. 

much room given for (peculation ai to dreamt, from the 

mind'i fiirprinng activity in them, iti feeming diverfitfr 

of conrciournrri, and familiarity with pet font and ob« 

jc^fts that might be thought new tod furptUing to iti 
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To at all, in t!ii> invifiMc way, be any mon 
tlijti a poetical cmbclli'hmcnc ; it would ra 
tlirr lii'ia jToSahle, that tijc inditcncc of an) 
ri;'M»'.liin!c l"|»itiiual bcin^M on the human 
r:- -..I, i-i not in an immediate wajr^ but b) 
tl:r ::j or api'liciiiou of iucli mcAnt, even 
1.1 I) o.Tivvanl (>l>jci4% ai may have ihc mofl 
iciinrkiSlcefTcd on the bodily organs, and 
ihci'' powcM of perception, which more im- 
luciiiatcly depend on, and are conncdcd with 
ihcm, pirticiiUi'ly the imapnation and appe« 
tier:, ar.d, by vitiating and miflcading.or km* 
proving and enlivening thcfei impicdiona o{ 
pain or pleafurcy fear or hope, comfort oc 
trrro:-, are difl'ul'cd iiilu tile foul. 

9. U|V)n the whole, ic may be faidp tbat 
x\\c/'Jo( nun, in its prclcnc Hate of conoec- 
tion widi miitcr, is the rtexu/ utriufyne mundi^ 
tlio link, .I*; ir were, which unitea the (enfu* 
al .ithi inrrllc^^liul, tlic material and ff>iritu.il 
v.")tlil;. Im iiuiin.uc: union with niatccr ij 
(liili)lvrd by death, and, whether it is frotn 
tliis inferred or not, tliat all inatincr of cou« 
nertion with inferior objcAsis thereby iniire- 
ly cut oir, yet it is certain^ that the manner 
of receiving iniprcflinns or perceptions from 
themi inufl undergo an uufpcakablc cliangc; 
bur, to prove that liich a change, even tho* 
it flionld be fuppofed to infer a total brcacli 
of its conncfiioa with material objcan, to 

prov.e^ 
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provff, I fay, that fuch a change, by dcaib, 
does not deftroy the vital and adlive powerat 
of the foul; chat tbcfe coiicinue after death is 
tJie next thing we propofcd to proceed to, 
^er premiiiiig one ocher general obfervati* 
OB, which is, ibat» 

. Our endeavouring thus (as is intended) to 
oolledt and fet forth the principal argumcnts». 
from reafon^ for ihtfoul*j immortality ^ does by, 
DO means imply, the lead dubiety or uncer- 
tainty in the teftimony of revelation with re- 
fpedl to it : This alone would have been a: 
fufficient and fatisfying proof of immortality, 
as it is of the refurreAion, though there had 
not been one argument from reafon or na-» 
ture to fupport it*. The authority of ihcr 
gofpcl revelation, is not the point we arc 
now labouring toeftabliib ^ but every fair and. 
impartial inquirer will find.it fo well efla- 
blilhed, that he needs have no more doubt 
about the certainty of whatever is therein re- 
vealed, than about the cleared deduAions of 
his reafon. The allowing our thoughts, 

C 3 however,. 

• As the evidences and tlie aurbbrity of the Cliriftlan 
rsYclation are now fo weU eOabliihed, I o« n it i«^ with 
fome reluctance, and even with a kind of indignation, 
that I eo about to prove, by arguments from Reafon, a- 
ny trutns that are clearly revealed, and thereby put be* 
yond all reufonabledifpute ; but I know that, Ly fuch 
additional rcafoningi with refpeO to them, they come to 
make a deq>er imprdHoo upon the mind| even where a . 
general bdicf o| thcm| as bang rcTcalcd, (orj&oly xovki 
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fime Tight with refpcA to li/f and immortality^ 
even h/ore the gofpel rcvelationi and the 
word which he ufes here, ^QrhavroQj figni* 
fies properly to illuftrate, to clear up, or re- 
move doubts and darknefs, from what was 
known in part formerly, and not to reveal 

what was utterly nnknown. Let us fee then, 
2. On what footing this evidence of im-. 
mortality was, before the gofpcl-rcvelation, 
and we Ihall find various proofs of it under 
the Old Tcftament, which (hall be afterwards 
adduced, when we come to fpcak of the re- 
furrcftion. We (hall find alfo an opinion 
prevailing univerfally with rcrpeSto it, among 
the un-cniightcned heathens, even the moft 
illiterate of ihcm : How came they by this? 
Was it from philofophers or poets they took 
it ? No ; philofophers and poets rather found 
it with them, they alfo appealed to it, in their 
proofs of imoioriality, and cxercifed their ge- 
nius in accounting for it : Was it by traditi- 
on ih^t the illiterate people thus had it? Yes, 
poflibly,in part; but the moft probable ground 
of their opinion feems to have been, fome 
Ihort plain reafoning of their own with re- 
fprft to it ; ' nice philofophical refinements 
would be much the fame thing to them, as 
no proof at all ; but very probably it was an 
inference they naturally drew in proof of a 

future ftate of retribution^ from conncfting 

their 
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tbcir ideas of cbe cUvioe ju(lice» of men's ac* 
eoontablcneff, and of their not being deals 
wiib according to their merit i or demerits ia 
the prefeot Rate : Agreeably to this we fiod^ 
that, wherever thc.berrefofimmortaiicy pre*: 
vailedi there was likcvrife a peifuafion of Uif« 
ferent conduioos io a furore dale, in refpcA^ 
of happineift or mifcry, confcquent on their 
difFereut cbaraflen and conduct, in the pre« 
fern. 

It mud indeed be owned, that the gcocraL 
belief of mankind, in favour of immortality^ 
extends to the tvAoff man, body as well as 
foul; bur, as death plainly dedroys .the for*. 
mcr, it accordingly breaks in, as it were, a* 
pon the common hopes and fcnfe of meOf. 
with rcfpcA to ilJs ; fo that pbilofopherSr 
thoogbt it fafcd, to give up and even ridicule, 
the argumeiity fo far as it refpccied the hoJj^,, 
by labouring to .prove that it is no part of 
the man, and that, though the hope of the 
vulgar extended to it, yet, as dtaih darkened 
ai)d dcftroyed this general hope, by evident- 
ly deftroying the M/f there was a total end 
of it then made. 

Here, therefore, it is that our Lord, by 
/^ving afliirances of the refurreAion of the 
body, and its re union with the foul, ha abo* 
liibed death, /. #. the effects of death, and the 

dpubu aod darknefs ariHog from them, par* 

tscularif 
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ticularly in what rcfpefts the lody^ and 
brought life and immortality to light ;.hut|. 
when this is aflcrted, ic by no oceans fuppofes 
a want of all evidence in this cafe, formerly 
from the light |of nature, or reafon, as well 
as from the Old Teftamcnt, nor docs it fu- 
pcrfedc the ufc of them now, particularly^ 
with the view- that was mentioned, of reprcf-. 
fcniing the matter in every light, in which 
it can befl: ftrikc or imprcfs the mind. 

We fliall proceed therefore to what was 
propofcd, as the 

II. Part of our inquiry, viz, the evidencci 
we have of iYitfouPsfurvhing its fcparatioi^- 
from the bodyhy death *^ evidences arifiogfroia 
its nature and exercifes, and from the idea$<> 
we have of the divine government and per« 
fcdionii the 

I. And (trongeft rational evidence arifei 
from what we were formerly conlid^ring u^ 
to the nature of the foul, that, being immate* 
rial and indivifible, it is alfo incapable of dif* 
fplution^ from which it follows, not only tha^ 
it furvives its reparation from the body, bu(. 
like wife that it is in its own nature immortal^ 
for the being incapable of diflblution implies 
this: What the power of God can do, is noc 
the qucflion here ; he who gave every thing 
a,being from nottung^ can alfo, not only dif-, 
« « foIvQ 
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folve but annihilate or reduce to nothing; bur 
as we have no reafon to believe, that mafi^ 
U, either in iilblf liable to annihilation, or 
bj any u\ of power, reduced to it, no mon 
liave Me reaibn to iKlieve, that ihc /ou/o: 
fpirit is liabie to annihilation, or even diflblu 
lion, either at death, or ia any period fub;e 
quent to it. 

Dut, does this imply its furviving death i 
According lo the order or union of my idea; 
u Decellaiily does^ for I cannoc conceive o 
the foul as exiftingt undiilolvc^lf and# 1 xnaj 
fay, indiflblublc iu its nature, without fuppa 
fing vitality or adivity, and likewife iotclli. 
geace, i. c. that it aAs, operates or is excrcl* 
fed, in the various ways formerly mentioDcdj 
of underllanding, willing, refleding» rememi 
bring, 6c. Adivity is of ihc effeace of fpirit] 
though not of matter, and the tS&on eflcntia] 
to it is thinkings or operating in fome of tbefc 
ways now mentioned ; fo tjfentml is this t( 
the human foul, and infeparable from it, thai 
we cannot conceive its having the fame at a 
ny time fufpended, and intirely obftruAcd 
though there is not always a remembrance o 
its exercifes; or, at lead we may warrantabl] 
affirm, that its not thinking always is a tbin^ 
that can never be proved from any confciouf 
nefs orexperienceof our's in the prefent {late 
iot a confdoufnefs or remembrance of no 

tbinkingi 
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thinkingf'isone of thofe poficions tliatxon- 
futcs itfclf. ^ 

To thi« argument, from, the nature of any 
cogitative principle, that.it mud be iramate^ 
rial, and confequently indivlQble and indilTo- 
luble, it is objefted, that all the fame con- 
clufions may be drawn, in favour of many 
Irufff animals, from the evidences of thought 
and fagacity that appear with them : but 
\vhatevcr approaches feme of them may make 
-to men, in thefe rcfpefts, we hate already ob. 
fervcd that there is an infoperable boundary 
^betwixt them, though in many cafes, dliBculc 
to be fixed ; allowing brotcs, therefore, fome 
Icind of immaterial principle, yet, while they 
xvant the diftinguifhing criterioils mentioned, 
they arc on quite adifFerenl footing frorft men; 
ihcre being no rcafon to fuppofe, that all Tpi- 
ritual or immaterial principles are of thb 
^ame nature and dignity, butTather, that they 
%dmif of much greater divtrfity than corpo- 
real beings ; and that, according to their or- 
•dcr and degree of diftindlion, they are more 
^r Icfs innnerfcd in matter; nay even though 
^e (liould admit, the a^nimating principles in 
•brutes to be not only immaterial, buClikewife 
immortal, and capable, as fome maintain, of 
many tranfmigrations from one corporeal ftate 
to another ; yet while they are incapable, ai 
■7as formerly obfcrvedi of reafoniog, refleiA- 



• I 
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log, and coDnefting one aft of confciourpefs 
:Lnd one period of being with another, thi 
continuance of their duratiout by no meun 
puts them upon the fame footing with beiDg 
of fuperior rank ; who while fuperior in re 
fpeft of capacity and perfe6tion» will alfo b 
fo in refpeft of happinefs or enjoymeoc. A 
2. Argument, to prove that the human fou 
furvives the diflbluiion of the bodily frame 
is drawn from this coodderationi that, as i 
is found to operate, even when the bodil] 
powers are locked up or fufpended by deep 
and) often, to exert itfelf then, with muci 
more vigour and aAivity, we conclude, cba 
it will alio continue to operate, when thcC 
powers are fulpended or even diJiblved bj 
death. 

To this alfo the materialifls objeA, that, a 
the foul is fo much aifcfted by the bodil] 
temperament, and the various changes c< 
which it is liable, in ficknels and health i W4 
muft conclude it to be no more than a mace 
rial fyftem, highly rectified, which cannot fur 
vive the diflblution of the bodily frame. Thi 
anfwer to ibis is eafy : The mutual influena 
of foul and body on one another, is througt 
the animal fpirits *, and as thefe depend upoi 

the 

• "Whai fomc writers mention a finfitivefoul in man, 
. diAinA from thcr rgticnalf xhef can only mcaii ^y it tbc 
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the ftate of the body^ and objeAs connciSed 
with it| no wonder if the foul (hould be afFed- 
ed accorduigly i but there are inftances e- 
nough of its not being always fo, to prove 
that this objeftion is far from being general 
-( without whieh it cannot here be valid) and 
that the foulmay and doesfometiraes{triumpli 
Dver the decays and difirefTes of the body : 
Can I, therefore, ever allow my felf to fufpcd 
its being flmilar to it ia its nature and difTolu- 
tion? Can I, (or inftancc^ when juft now col-* 
leding and weighing the arguments, in proof 
of the foQpi immateriality and immortality, 
refolve all the operations of my mind with re- 
fpeft to it (impcrfcft as they are) merely in- 
to the effeds of matter and motion, or even 
imagine myfelf capable of reafoning on the 
fubjed at all, and riling to higher and clear- 
er views of it, without having any other pow- 
ers or faculties for this purpofe, but fucb ai 
depend upon the body, and are therewith dif- 
folved ? My mind recoils at the very thoughts 
of it; and you, who may happen to review 
what is here faid of immortality, when I am 
removed from the fociety of mortals, can you 
believe that I ceafe to exift, to think, to rea- 
VoL. II« D d foo, 

nntmal fptrHsi when fome dUbrder in thefe, therefore, im- 
pairs the exerciie of reaibn, it no more piovcsxliere be* 
in£ no immaterial (piritual prindpie in maot than any 
ditorder in a clock orovei that there it no hw of gravita* 
tioD, or that it ccaics to cxid and operate. 
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fon, l^cciufe I ceafe to animate (bat perifiiii^ 
inatcrul frame, or portionof duft, with wbkk 
I am, for wite and good ends, fo Dearly con- 
acAcd or united at prcfcm ? 

3. The iff^ and df/lrc of immortility aie 
fo iufeparable from the foul, that they bate 
always been confidercd as, at leaft^ affording 
fomc prefumpiion, or moral evidence of tbeir 
not being implanted in vain» with a view to 
difappointmeut, and not to any object coo* 
menfurate to them ; or if, what is tbos the 
objeft of hope to fome, be that of fear to o* 
ihers, the ai gumenc lofes none of its fireogtb, 

in fo much as it points out fometbing antici^ 
pated beyond the prefent life. 

This leads us to mention the argnmentsfor 
immortality, that may be drawn from the m» 
iure of Gad and his government, which are 
fully as Arong as thofe which we now found 
deducible from tliCM/arr^of ihc/oui itfel^ 
and its exerciiei. 

4. From the wfdom of God, therefore, this 
is very juftly a:gued ; as it would be ading 
very inconftftcutly with it, to endow us with 
£iculties and capacities of improvement, fb 
-far beyond what is or can be attained, in this 
fliort, imperfeA^ and Teeming diforderly flate 
of things, if there was not another fiate to 
iiicceed, more perfeft and permanent, in 
frblcb thcle faculties and capacities Iha}] have 

ibfiir 
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tfaeir full cflTcA and completion, or rife to 
higher fpheres of a<SlioD and enjoyment thanf 
here they can arrive at. 

The fame airo is argued from ihcjujlice of 
God, which requires (as was formerly hi rt ted) 
bis making a greater di(lin<.^iou betwixt his 
friends and his enemies, betwixt the righte- 
ous and the wicked, than appears to be made 
in the common adminidration of his provi- 
dence in this life, in which they Ihare in com- 
mon thb fame pleafures and the fame calami- 
ties, and which is often apparent^ more nn* 
favourable to the vir tuousj than to the villous 
and ungodly. 

5. The univcrfal belief of the foul's im- 

XBortalityi formerly mentioned, is another ar* 

gument, that has been always urged in proof 

of it, or rather a confcquence of the arga* 

xnents from reafon, now mentioned, as pro- 

TiDg it ; and; if tathis we add the teftimony 

of revelathfr^ no doubc can remain with re» 

fpeA to it. Nay granting, that fome inllan* 

ces of avowed infidels and fceptickt as to this 

point, or of whole nations, grofsly ignorant, 

may be broaght in as exceptions from this u* 

niverfal belief, they will avaik but little to 

weaken the argument ; it rather (hews thar, 

where this uoiverfal belief or impreffioo is 

wanting, there is fome remarkable defcd' as 

to the other principles of our nature: nor 

D d a will 
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tcill ill the arguments chat ha^ icea •re 
be adduced, cren wheo the n lonj of i 
vclatioo is added to chem, be fuficicBt to t 
Zi£C 07 cftablifli the futh of foiDc ofafBic 
pradicil unbelieven, with rcfpeA to dm 
say other doAriae. This teftinoDy of rei 
htioDv^'ith rd^eS to it, is fo clear, and fb 
ten rei'eazed bj our Saviour and his apoftl 
that nothing needs be iaid to enforce or il 
llrate ic, further than may be Bcceflarj 
touching a little afterwards at cbe doftrine 
the reurreclion. 

Bat before entering on this, ww ace sal 
rally led, as propoted, for the 

m. Branch of onr prefent eaqinry, to ci 
Cder the condition of the fnl while Jtfmr 
from the Mj. 

Here, if any where, it may be faid, that ' 
, have got into the region of conjeftorei wlu 

I we have fo little light, either from fcripn 

or reafon, to direA as, that imagiaatioo 1 
taken great liberty in exploring its oor ia 
the unenlightened heathen writers only^ I 
likewife the Chriftian, who are chargeal 
with this. 

Were I to recite all their different opii 
ons, with relpe& to the various receptacle 
caerdlby enjoyments^ and fu&riiig^ of d 

pan< 



parted fouls^ tartarus, elyfium, and the diiFe- 
rent limbo's of a ftate of purgation, ic would 
give no rational faiisfadion to an intelligent 
reader: Much lefs would it be proper to add 
to what has been conjedured on this head : 
There is rather danger, with fome, that the 
indulging fancy too much, in the way of be- 
ing wife above what is written, and dctermi« 
ning too pofuively even in cafes where fcrip- 
turegivesTome light, but not enough to war- 
rant our being dccifive, and minute in our 
opinions, there is danger,! fay, that indulging 
the flights of fancy and fpeculation too much^ 
in thefe ways, may make fome more unella^ 
bliftiedin their faith as to points of greater 
importance. We cannot, however, pafs over 
this part of our fubjcft, without taking notice 
of what in it appears to u« of mod confequence» 
cither in the way of comfort or of duty. 

The opinions mod neccffary to be taken 
notice of, with refpcdl to the flate of feparate 
fouls, are thefe three: 

1. That of their bc'fng in a quiefcent ftatc* 

2. Their undergoing further trial and pur- 
gation. 

3. That death determines their condition 
for eternity. The 

I. Of thefe opinions is fo much againft the 
whole tenor of fcripture, and againft all that 
has been advanced from reafoo; at evidences 

Dd3 o£ 
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Ffrfi of all, then, it muft be acknowledged, 

that this is a point, in which we can come at 
so information either by the teftimony of 
fenfe, by reafoning,or by experience ; it is by 
icripcure alone, by the Chridian revelation, 
that it muft be determined. That Plato 
fliould giv£ it as his opinion, that men of a 
middle charafter were to undergo certain pu- 
rifications after their death ; that Homer and* 
Virgil * (hould expatiate on this, and poeti- 
cally defcribe their complaints in Erebus ; or 
that even the ancient Jews (hould admit of 
fuch purgation for a year after death, tho* 
they would not admit that any of their na- 
tion periflied finally f; that fuch opinions, I 
lay, as thefe, (hould take place with fome,. 
can avail us little, while they are entirely de- 
ftitute of proper authority to fupport them : 
They have indeed availed fo far, as to pave 

the 

* Ergo eaflrcentar poetiii, vecerum^ malomm 
BuppUda expendunt. Alic panduntur inanes 
SaijpenfaB ad ventot i Aliis,rub gurgitf vafto, 
Infc^m duitnr fodui, aut exuritur igni. 
Quifqut fuot palimur mmnm^ f xinde per amplon^ 
MUtimttr Etyfium, ct paud Isu anra tencmus t 
Donee ionga dies, perfeAo teroporii orbe, 
Goncretam cxemit labem r punimqoe rdiqult 
iEtherium knStm, atque anrai fimplids ignen. 

Viae. 

f It was, and if, a common (ajing with them, " & 
tcrj liradits fluU have a pUcc la th« world to come." 
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the way for the Popifli dodrine of pufgiiMy\ 
and lit different Ufitbo's, introduced in the ig- 
norance of the fcvcnih century, and, fincc 
that time, converted into a profitable traffici 
of malTcs and prayers, for the pardon of fomc 
particular fins,or for limiting the timcof tbeii 
expiation. 

But, if we confult fcripture, which is th€ 
. only fure guide here, we (hall find, that the 
#ficrs of pardon through a Redeemer, bav< 
fio fucb limiiations, of fome (ins reierved foi 
temporal purgation, that the Old Teftamentj 
as well as New Teftament faints, looked foi 
an immediate entrance into blcflcdneis aftei 
death, and that, immediately upon leaving 
the body, they expcAed to be prefent wict 
Ifac Lord* Our Saviour's words to the pern 
tent thief on the crofs, and his parable, oi 
hiftory of the rich man and Lazarus, are alfc 
cxprefs to this purpoie ; and if, in fome paf 
fages, particularly ofPaul'sepidles, mentioi 
I is made of a trial by fire, the context makes 

' it plain, that they have refpeft to a fire oi 

perfecution, and to the doArines,. rather than 
the perfons of thofe who underwent it. 

I know there have been, and (till are fome 
writers, of ingenuity and acutenefs, who, with- 
out intending to go all the length that the 
church of Rome has done, as to a future (late 
of trial and purgation, allow their fancy ra- 
ther 
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ther too much VAittij\ in determtalog is to 
the receptacles of departed fouls; and, wer# 
they to- go do fiirther than to mainta'm theit 
paffing into a middle ftate, in refpeA of en* 
joyment and perfedion while difunited from 
the body, L e. that the happinoTs of the whoU 
nan, foul aind body, is not compleat till their 
reunion, we would eadly fall in with tliem ;. 
but all their fpeculatious as to a middle place^. 
give it whdt name they will, either .on the 
right or left fide of Hades (as Bikop Campbell 
diilinguiOies them), Itre, we fee, without foufK 
dation in (cripcure, and gefierally o^ried (u 
Origen*8 opinions of fuiure tranliBigratiofls 
were) fo £lr as to approach very near the doo» 
trine of purgatory nowmencioiied ; a doArinc 
of fuch pernicious influence oa pradice, that' 
every approach to it muft be dangerous i for 
let it be only allowed, tlut tbe time of ouffi 
trial is protracted after death, we find moft 
men diipofed co truft to it, rather than fub* 
mic to the exer die of felf-denial, mortificaF^ 
cion, or tny painful aAa of repentance at pre* 
font; being ready enough to fnppofe the 
ftrength of temptadons (even tbo' often fuch 
as are courted by diemfelves) fufficient to ex- 
tenuate the guilt of tfaefe afis or habits o£ 
iijQy which they are moft uniwiUing to part 
with, and to make them of the venial kind ; 
CN*! at leafti fuch aa may hereafter be foon 

cxpiatedi 
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expiatedyOr coiopounded for ; in view of thl^ 
fc is too natural forthen),to venture thetraft« 
ing to fucb a future trial, aud thereupon to 
reckon it of Icfs confequencci how they mzf 
acquit themfelvet io that which they undergo 
or are called to at prefcDt. 

Thefe confiderations fceni fufiicient to cttx* 
UiOi the truth of the 

3* Opinion memionedi with refpeA to the 
fUte of the foul/immediatelyoD iu reparation 
kom the body, vh. that death, which occifi- 
oni this feparation, determineft its conditioo 
ior eternity. There remains no more faeri« 
fice for fin» no more protraAion of the daf 
of trial, 00 more room for repentance^ nor 
•ny fucb opportunities of improvement as io 
in earthly (late: Death puts a period to thefe; 
it determines our final ftate as to the divino 
£tvour, and coofequently as to bappineb or 
inifery. 

Laying afide, therefore, all fuch groundlcft 
tod imaginary fuppofitions as we have been 
mentioning, let os fee what may warrantable 
be faid, with refpcA to the ftate of the /^mk 
when difonited from the Mj^. 

In the general it may be obferved, and will 

eafily be admitted, that we muft have higher 
powers of conception and utterance than we 
tiave at prefent, before we can fay much of 
Ibe nature of this ftate, cither as to its exec^ 
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'tifcs or enjoyments; for tliofe with which 
we arc now verfant, while conncftcd wiA 
the body and things fenfible, mud be fuppo- 
fed very different from fuch as are purely ipi- 
rituali and have refped to a difembodied 
ftate. 

We may, however, affirm, wltli certainty, 
that it is a ftate not only of exijlcncebwi intel- 
ligencey i. r. that the fpiritaal and a«3ive pow« 
ers of the foul, (hall remain and continue to 
be excrcifed; and we mud further conclude^ 
that their cxercife will not be liable to thcfe 
defeiSs, weakneflles, and decays, which arife 
from bodily connexions and incumbrances. 

We are not to fuppofe, that a total fubver- 
lion of the prefent human conftitution (haH 

take place, but only the higheft reditude or 
improvement of it, in the way of conformixj 
to the nature and will of the fupremc Being; 
a conformity that has refpeft both to the in« 
telledual and moral faculties of the foul,whofe 
condition, as then determined, (hall ly open 
tufore him^ in a way very diiFcrenc from an/ 
of which it had experience in its former 
fiate 

To be a little more particular as to this^ 
therefore, what fliould ' 

I. Be obferved, and is of moft importance 
to be attended to with refped to it, it what 

vas juft now fuggcftedi that, immediately up- 

on 
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<^ii the fiiul'i dirunioD or feparaiioo from A« 
•body, its (Uce of trial is finally determined i 
tt t^p90urs hefor4 Qoi^ ftrippcd of all tbofe oot* 
ward advantages and ac^ifitioiis, which di» 
ftinguiih us in the fight of men ; ^fir$ him^ 
who looks not on the outward appearance, 
but on the bean, iu difpofitions and a£Ee£tionSy 
not on outward degrees of greatnefs, but on 
inward meafures of holineis; heforthim^ ii| 
whofe fight homility is of more value thaa 
empire, llncerity of more value than the moll 
refined earthly wifdom and policy. 

The ends or principles from which wc aA? 
ed muft 4t^Mr/ the full eficds pr confequen^ 
ces of our condnd (ball mfptMrg the improve- 
mcnt or mifimprovement of our time^ talents 
Ad advantages, as now put to the trial, IhaU 
^^pemrs the reality of our profcffion, and the 
modves of our obedience, mufi all ^emr igr 

Not but that all tbefe are as manifeft to 
him at prefent, as at any future period, bot^ 
when the curtab of nature is drawn, he wifi 
make the manner of their i^ff^armnoe to him, 
more manifeft to ourfelves; hence it follows, 
that, 

2. Tho' the general J^JgrneMi is always fpo» 
ken of in fcripture as a folemn and public 
procefs, accompanied with fuch circomilances 
as make the ncv( of it moft awful and alarmi^ 

ing 
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Ing, but not to take place 'lill the reunion of 
foul and body, that is, Vill the final cx>nrum- 
nmtion of all that rcfpcds the prefcnt human 
lyftcm, when the whole efFecls or confequen* 
Ccs, which anions have drawn after them, 
Ihall be raanifcfted ; tiro' the general j^tfgmetit 
(I fay) be thus fpokcn of as deferred, yet we 
muft confidcr every hidividual^ as undergoing 
z particular judgmcnt^zvidi entering upon their 
final Jlate of enjoyment or fuffcring, imnicdi' \ 
ately on death's concluding their trial in the 

frefent* 

' 3. The /ouf, when difembodied, tho* divert- 
ed of fenfible organs and powers of perce}>« 
tioni conneding it with material objeAs, re- 
tains thefe habits or difpofitions, as well as 
impreffions, received in fuch a ftate of connec- 
tion with them; but in luch a manner as fuict 
the fuperior perfeflion of its fpiritual or dif- 
embodied (late. 

4. In a future difembodied ftate, we arc 
taught, both by rcafon and revelation* to be<- 
.licve that there will remain fuch a ccn/cioufi 
nefs and remembrance^ as is neceflary to con- • 
iie(^ it with the prefcnt, and to enhance its en* 
joyraenis or fuffcrings; but not fuch as im- 
plies, or infers a continuance of this connec- 
tion, by a communication of fentiments and 
ufficef, or bv continuing to receive impreffions 
of pleaftire and {aln^ from what is here iranC- 
VoL. IL £ e aQed| 
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tfied, however mnch they ihall arife froni 
tbac remembrance now mentioned, which ivor 
plies a recoUedion of perfons, events, and 
iranfaAions, in the preceedingfiate. 

5. The foul, when difembodied, cannot be 
faiJ to receive ideas or perceptions by any 
fenfible faculty, but by fuch faculties as are 
purely fpiritual; retaining, however, as was 
now mentioned, and reflc&ing on the ideas^ 
that had been formerly conveyed to it bjr 
fenfe, and having, poffihly, flill fome powers 
ilmilar thereto ; fo as that, in many cafes^ 
^here long deductions of reafon are now ne- 
ceflary, its knowledge may be by intuiiioo,or 
by faculties of perception analogous to thefe 
JWhich it has at prefent. 

6. The enjoyments of the fiul'm a difembo- 
^ied ftate, will bear proportion to its powers, 
both intelledualand moral ; according as thefe 
are more or Icfs enlarged and improved, £m 
will be the enjoyments fuited to them ; even 
while the happinefs of any individual is com* 
pleat, it will be proportioned to its capacity, 
and con(equently admit of different degrees, 
and of progreflioii from one degree of perfec- 
tion, and thereby of happinefs, to another, in 
a way analogous to what we here fee of the 
divine proceedings; and, as to which, we 
jiave no other grounds to go upon^in our rea« 
foaiog^ bnc anatcg/. 

From 
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From confidcring the atnaunt of our prc- 
fcnt knowledge, as to the condiiion of the 
foul, while feparate from the body, wc pro- 
ceed, as propofed, in the 

IV. Place, to confider what reafon we have 
to believe that they (lull be reunited, iho'' 
appearances make fo ftrongly again ft it, 
when the Body undergoes fuch a total change 
and diflblution. 

Whatever belief the immortality of the 
foul gained among the unenlightened hea^' 
Ihens, they had no belief of the refum^lhn of 
the body, as thinking it impoffible; they 
thought creation out of nothing impoilible 
likewife, it being a maxim with the ancient 
philofophers, •* Aprhatiom totali ad bahitum 
non datur ngnfuf ;*' ihcir reafon for this was, 
^hat they eflimated thingp poffible or impoffi* 
ble, according as they faw any eflPcAs fimilar 
to them in nature: But we are taught to 
judge of things as poiEble or impoffible, 1>y 
the power of God i fo that we admit nothing 
to be impofibU, unlefs it can be proved to be 
beyond his power, in one of two ways; either 
V* by implying a contradiftton in itfelf, 
>vhich infers a natural impoffibility ; or adly^ 
•by implying a contradiAioji to fome of the 

E e 2 divii;e 
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divine pcrfedioos, which iDfers a moralhi;- 
jioffibility* 

The lad of ihcfe is never alledgcd here ; 
nodi as to the Srd, it cannot be affirmed in a« 
ny oiher way, than by fuppofing a tranfition 
of the parts of one body into, another, after 
death ; fo as that a queftion might arifc, To 
what body they ihould belong at the rcfurrcc- 
lion ? a queftion fimilar to that of the Saddu- 
cces, with rcfpcft to the marriage of one wor 
man to fcvcn hufbands; and as eafily anfwercd, 
by diftinguilhing betwixt the folidjfubftanrial, 
or permanent pans of the human body» and 
luch as are accidental or adventitious. Hoir 
thefe may circulate, from one body to anor 
ther^ does not fignify, as they are not confii* 
tuent» eOential parts of any of then i but the 
former, tbofe parts that are folid or conftitu* 
ent of the body, fuch as bones and nerves, 
may, by certain laws, unknown to Vis, be fo 
ordered, as not to be transferable into the 
conftitucnr parts of another body, even tho% 
as is told us of iome Cannibals^ one man Ihould 
devour another. 

As therefore this is the only fenfe, in which 
a contradidion or impoffibility can be argued 
here, and that it can be fo eafily taken oat.of 
the way, it follows, that the rcfurreftion is, 
at lead, a thing pajphle; and, without its be- 
ing fe, it would be vain to attempt proving ic 

from. 
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from any authority, or from the confideration 
of Almighiy power intcrpofcd •; becaufc it' 
woald not be the proper objeft of any power^ 
nor would it be any limitation of infiuite pow- 
er^ not to work impoflibilities. 

Bur, a pofihility being once admitted, h** 
idea of difficulty in- this cafe can fnakc ih'b re- 
furrefiion of the body more tncrediHc^ than* 
the firft creation of it out of nothing; the 
fame power that firfl ^created, formed, and 
animated it, can alfo with, at Icaft, equal eafc, 
rcftore or raife it up : — And, 

Bcfides its being VLti^tx impoffihle nor inert- 
dibhy fome have argued its not being,in a na^^ 
tural or rational view of it, improbable t in {o^ 
much as there are not wanting, even in nar 
ture, fome variations and revolutions fimiiar 
to tefurredioni Thus there is a diurnal refur- 
redion of the day, from the filence and dark- 
nefs of the night; and an annual refurreAion 
of the fummer, from the feemingly dead and 
torpid (late of nature in winter, when thejui* 
ces dcfccud, and are buried, as it were, in (he 
roots, while the earth is covered over with 
fnow, or congealed by froft. The grain is 
buried in the ground and corrupts; then re- 
vives and multiplies: Thus all things revive 
from death, and rife from the grave; and (hall 
wc foppofc, that even the baiy of ffian, who is 
made the Lord of all,(hall be detained there? 

£ c 3 The 
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The confideratioD of God's remoncratory ji 
flice^ may likcwife be mentioDed, as makii 
fuch a nfurredion of the body prohabUf ino 
der to its being aflbciated or uoiced to il 
foul hereaficr, io a iiace of retribution, as 
is ac prefent in a (lace of trial and probatioi 
But|it mufi be owned, that all this amoui 
to no more than a proof of its being neith 

impofible^ incredible^ nor improhahU: It dc 

not prove the reality or certainty of it. F( 
a certain proof of the refurredion,. we mi 
have recourfe to revelation; we mxA kno 
the fcriptures, how far they intimate Got 
\vill or promife with refpetft to. it, and we mc 
iolve all the difficuhies that appear, by l\ 
confideration of his power to accomplilh it« 
In the Old Tefiament^ the two moft remar 
able paflagcs to this purpofe are> firft^ Jol 
declaration of his faith, **Chap.xix. ver. a 
j;^| a6, I know that my Redeemer livcth, ifc 

'j Thofe who underdand this declaration, as r 

ipciJling only Job's hope of a temporal reft 
'f;'' lution, fccm not to confider his preface to i 

i 1^1 j in the two verfcs immediately prccceding, 

1^ which there is exprcfled, a folcmnity and n 

I'pe^it to a diftani futurity, which makes it u 

likely, that the declaration following then 

jji was meant only of a rcilitution to his forBi< 

temporal flare. 
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The only other paflage we fhall inentiou itk 
the Old Tcftameuc is, ** Daniel xii. 2. And 
many (/. #. according to the original, the muU 
titude or all) of cheni» who ilecp in the dud 
of the earthi Ihall awake, 6c.** 

Porphyry^ and likewife the Socinians^ (who 
deny the refurreftion ot the wicked) would 
have this paflage to refer to a fudden viAoryy 
that was to be obtained by thole who groan^ 
ed under the oppreffions of Antiochus; but 
this will not explain the lad part of the verib^ 
viz, that fome flialLrile tofliame and everlaft- 
ing contempt. 

We might alfo mention another plain juC* 
fage from the OldTcflament, in proof of tho 
rcfurreftion, *'I(aiah xxvi. 19. Thy dead meo 
Ihall live, 6c:' 

The proofs of this doftrinc, from the N<w 
Teftament, arc fo many, and fo clear, that iliey 

admit of nO'difpute, from any who believe 
the gofpel-revelaiion. Our Saviour is expli- 
cit on this heady Matth. xxii. 3i« from the 
argument of God's being the God of Abra* 
liam, of Ifaac, and of Jacob; and again, John 
V. a8. 29. ''The hour is coming,inthe which 
all that are in the graves fliall hear his voice, 
eSrc." Now we know that all that is in the 
grave is the hefy. 

The Socinians find the fame difficulty, ib 
reconciling the whole of this declaration to 

their 
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their opioion; tbej would apply it to i fpin^ 
toil refoireAioDyfrom the graves of ignorucd 
and impietj, thro* the prcachiog of the gCK 
fpd : But the laft part of this declaration,, 
likevife, will not fait their porpofc, viz. thac 
chej who hare done evilpife to the refurrec* 
tioo of damoatioo. 

What hat been moft the fobjeA o^ difpote 
Iiere, is, what the apoftle Paul takes iK>ticc 
of, at great length, '< i Corinth, xv. 35. d-r. 
But (bme men will fay. How are the dead rai- 
led up ? and with what body do they come, 
6^.** If we look only at the (late of the bo- 
dy^ io its diflblotion, and various preceeding. 
changes, we nay form many objeAioos of this 
kind, from what tbcy call the identity ^^ or 

famenc& 

^ With rdpcA to tiic fnU it ^mt pbio, dur, ^Aat- 
conflitotet paional iicutisy, u cooiaonfncis anji rcoKfli- 
W«nce ; bot, with wtfpeCt to the hdj^ we know not ib 
aacfa of the c/lcnce of msttcr or re6ocnients it is ctfudUe 
of , as to determine, wherein fach corpocol idcotity am- 
fift:, whether tt isthe original (bmina, or fim»e ianinal 
principle, of which oar prefcat body is but the exmmiM % 
and which the Apoflle Panl compares to the like princi- 
ple in corn, which unfolds itielf, when the reft of tfcs 
^rain is corrupted. Tlie Jews fpoke of fuch an acor* 
ruptible part of the body; and it may, at prtfcnt, belM 
Icat of the foal, whofe operations iean confined to nar- 
row bounds. In reipcA of the animal or ienfitive princi« 
pie, indeed, we feel oTer all ; bnt in ttfyeCt of the ratio* 
iial,^iritualy or cc^tative principle, our idea of that pait 
of th e ^ hody, which appears to be its feat or refi4cnoey 
carries in it fbmediing extremely refined, and approach- 
in^, as it were, as near as pofCblc to the nature of its 
^tntoal infaibitant. The Apoftk's fpciki^ thcrdbfe, 

of 
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ftmcntfs of ihc body which arifcs. But all 
this (liows only our ignorance of what is uo% 
ncccflary to be underftood by us here, name- 
ly,ihc W4r/r/r^r of thcbody*s rcfurrcftion: Nov? 
it is not the manner, but the certainty of thi?, 
that is the objcft of our faith ; for, evcp in 
the prefcnt fbte^wc cannot explain i\\tman* 
ner of. the exiftenoe of many things, which 
we firmly believe to cxift ; ami, in what ror 
fpcfts the rcfurrcflion of ihcfame hody^ the 
confidcration of God's power and of his pro- 
mife, may fiknce all ohjtdiions as to the 

wanner of it. 

We (hall only further confidcr the argu* 
mcnt for it from ChriJVs refurre^tion^ which 
bas a twofold refpeft, 

1 ., A general one to all men, righteous and 
wicked, for as the dominion over them is gi« 
ven him, and the judgment of them commit^ 
ted to him ; (of both which we are fully affu- 
rcd in fcripturc) there mud- be a rcfurrcdHoa 

of them, to be ruled and judged by him. 

2. Chrift't 

©f a fplHtual body it the rerurrc^lon, will, \n thii fcnfir, 
imply no abfurdity or contradiAion : Condder only what 
rehncment matter U capable of, in the cafe of the rayi e£ 
light, from one foiall taper, extending to, and illumina- 
ting many miles around, thoush the minuteft particle. of 
it is flill confidercd as material, and youUl not be fb 
much furprifcd, at the mention made of the refurrtBion* 
Ifody, ai carrying ia. it ao idea of purity, fpirituality^ au4 
f <;iinemcnt, ocyoai! defcription* 
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% CbtiHH rerurreflioD hu a farticntar rew 
tftO, to his people, at their head or reprcfen* 
laiive, from wbofe rerurrcAion, the Apoftle 
Paul infers that of all who arc united or relJk 
led to him. 

His icfurrcAion is alfo fet forth, ZMlkvArig' 
Ihe fame relation to that of his people^ that 
the offering of the fird fruits, unJer the cere* 
monial law, had to the harveft, being confide- 
red as a pledge of it. And finally, the refor- 
lev^lioD ol the body, is a neccflary confcqucoce 
of Chrin*s havinj; obtained tlM vidory over 
death. '< Death (fays the Apoftle, i. Cor. 
** XV. 54,) is fwallowed up in vidory /* oow 
it cannot be faid, that death is full/ coDqtle^ 
cd or deftroyed, and the effcft of Adam's fifl 
fully taken tway, without inferring the nfi^ 
rtahn of the body, and the reftitotion of ill 
that death had diffi)lved or demoliOied* 

V. La/Uy^ The eonfequencei» therefore^ 
of this re-union, and its continuance or dura- 
lion, is all that remains to be further confi* 
dcrcd, as the conclufion of our prefeot inqui- 
ry : A conclufion indeed infinitely intereftiog^ 
and having, fo far as any light orinformatioiij 
ive have, leads us to fpeak of it, refpeA to 
thefe two awful and important fubjeds, the 
general judgment, and the difierem conditio 
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^ns awaking us ia confequence of it% witk 
refpedl to which^ as well as other fubjedsfotv 
merly mentioned, it rouft be reoKmbcred, 
ihat it is the f^/^/«/y of tbefe great events 

that 

. ^ There is anotfier remarkable event or period, that 
much has been wrote of, and which, in the order in 
which it is commonly introduced and confidered, (hould 
be mentioned before the refurre^on, aad that is the 
JVfj/^nnfarm, the doArine of which (fo far as I can recol* 

Jeft what I have read on the iUbjeA) ieems to be this. 

In the prophecies of Esekiel, Daniel and others, men* 
tion is made oftlmes of great felicity,, beyond any thing 
hitherto experienced, which were to take place before the 
confummauon of all thines, and fenfible images or re» 
.foiblancei are ufed for deicribing them. This the antie^t 

2'rws underftood o£ the temporar reign and glory of the 
lefliah, and an opinion prevailed with many of thcm» 
that the earth was to contiuue in its preient ftate for GfL 
thoufSmd years, and after that a fabbatical period to fol- 
low for a thonfimd years more, in which -this temporal 
reign was to take place, and therewith the higheO enjoy« 
ments, both fpirituai and corporeal, that aterreftrial fta^e 
will admit of. 

In the firft ceptm7 ef Chriftianity, fome heretickr, 
narticularly Cerinthut, adopted this notion, in the grof- 
left and mod literal fenfe, and arguments were brought 
in proof of it from the New Teftament, particularly the 
xxth Chapter of the Revelations. 

In the lecond century, the ieofual notion of a millena* 
rj reign fprcad dill more, and Papias Bifliop of Hierapo« 
lis, an honed, but credulous man, is mentioned as the 
principal abettor of it, and faid to have had it from the 
Apodie John himfclf, and the difdples of the other A* 
poAles. 

From general fpeculations of this kind with refpcA to 
St, the Chiliads or Millenarians (for fo they were called 
who efpoufed this doArine) came, in a century or two 
more, to be very particular with refpeA to it, 'till Jerom 
and Vugudine becan to expofe the fallacy of lome of 
their conceits, and, ever iince that time, they have gene- 
rally been more refin^ and fpirituai in their apprehenH- 
ons of it, but dall| ta many particuUrff extravagant ani 
inconfiftcnt* 

Thcf 
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llutis theobjedof our fahh, and noe tin 
mumtter of them ; even as to this iodeed, the 
jChridian revelation gives fome accoi^nit 
irbich (bill be afterwards ukeu notice ofi 

but 



TVy wouT<! bring the filiiti tnJ martyrs frt)m heaven, 
lo nif» a thoufand yeari more wpon earth, ai if »t would 
•dd to their happinefi, yea and they would make than 
liable to another change fimOar to doith and refurriAion, 
»ad eren to another conteft whh encmka aino»a mrn; 
for the timet of Gog «nd Af*f«f » mentioned in tnc R^ 
Telttiont, are acknowledged to be after the MillcnnUim, 
DoAor Biirvet la fo InronftOent on thii point, that I* 
would have, both the Millemihim and the af pearance of 
tbcic rnemiei of ChrHl't Itinffdom, to be after the gea«» 
ral Tonflagration : And Mr Mead if no leTi ei^Cravsgaift 
In dcftrrinf them till after the general judgment. 

The only account of the matter, that ftcmt tobe mod 
fiti^nal and fcriptunl it at follows. 

Tht P«n»gef of fcrlpture which we mentioned, and 
lome otiterf , cannot ponibly be accounted for, or explain* 
fd, %%ithoiit fuppofing, that, before the 6nal conAimituK 
tlnn of what refpe/\i the rrefent human fyflem, the9e 
lyUl be a reriod of order and felicity, fur beyond any that 
hat been nitherto experienced, hfor H it unreafonalile 
to belicx'c, that, even on this earfh, wlierc fo much im- 
piety and immorality, difcord and mifery havelonj; pre- 
vailed, Cfod fhoUld, fome time or other, even in a way 
that may appear naiural and ^adual, without any mira* 
-rulous incerpofition, bring about fuch a change of cir* 
mmdance*. fentimentiandconduA among men, ai will 
more illuflrlouflv difplay hit pcrfeAions, \n thecovera* 
ment of the world, and make thconeraiiont of bit »ro» 
vidence and grace to be moie attended to, .md have naorc 
cificacy, than hitherto ihcy fccm to have had. 

Foi I hefc purpofcs however, no preternatural caiiies 
netd be called in aid ; no more fremt necefHiry but that 
the do/trinct and ptcceptx of ChrilHanity Otould, by the 
powcrrul operation of the divine fpirit, have their full 
tftp(\ on rhe hcurtu and livr^ ot men ; that the Chrifiian 
church fhonW he rafcd to rht highcft puiity, profperiry 
and fcitWIion ii ii here capable of, and whatever oppo« 
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\\^X a$ to their certainty^ it is a doflrine of na* 
tural as well as of revealed religion. 

If it be certain that God rules the world, it 
is as certain that he will jadge it; judgment 

Vol. IL F f is 

£ci the progreft and influence of true reHjjlon remoTe^, 
For cnis reafon, therefore, many great events are men- 
tioned in fcripture* at previous to the happy perij^d wc 
are now fpeaking of; fiich as,' befidet the nappy change 
now mentioned on the hearts and lives ofChriftiansthem- 
felves, a converCon alfo of the Tews to Chrifiianity, and 
(according to fome) the refloration of their city and their 
return to it ; the converfion of all the Gentiles hicewife ; 
the fall of Antichrifl, whether underflood of Popery or 
MahometaniAn, or both ; an univerfal language ana in* 
tercourfe among nations (which was originaUy broke off 
by Hn) univerfii peace and righteoufnefs. 

But as to other extravagant fuppofitions, Aich as 
ChriQ*s vifihle reign upon earth; tlie refurre^ion of thofe 
very faints and martyrs who were once upon it ( corpo« 
real delights and the like, we have not fufficient author!- ' 
ty to iflert them, but rather the contrary : Nor can we 
even determine, as to the prociH: time, when this happy 
j)eriod mentioned (hall commence. Such as begin it with 
ConOantine the Great in the fourth century^ or Gregory 
the feventh in the eleventh century, and others later ia 
their calcubtions have been all fo far mitlaken, and ibme 
of them io much difappointed and expofcd, by living t'> 
fee the faliehood of their own calculations, that, though 
\ve are not to be incredulous, we may learn alfo not to 
be incautious, in our judgment, with rcfpeA both to the 
time of commencement and other circumftancest let us ' 
be fatis6ed with knowing, in general, as we are told. Re* 
velations xi. 15. that it mall commence when the feventh 
ancel (bunds hit trumpet, re-echoed by the heavenly 
KoiM, fajinff, ** The kingdoms of this world are become 
*' the kingdoms of our Cord and of his Cbrifl, and he 
*' (hall reign for ever and ever.** The ancient Jews 
thought that they had u good reafon for expeOing the 
temporal reign of thdr Meifiah, as the MilleDaries can 
have for then* extravagant expectations ; but the ^tkd of 
that belief on the Jewi, in marring their reception, of 
him, when be app€ired| givci no great enooui agement tm 
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•r things confum mated; then (hall fiich a 
judgment be paft, as will bear witncfs, to the 
whole rational crctiion, of the adorable per- 
fcAions of the fuprcroc Governor, his uncri 
ring wifdom, his uncontroulable power* \\\i 
unbounded goodnefi, his uufpotted holinefs; 
and his inflexible juftice, mixed with patience 
and mercy. 

As ihe confidcration of God's gov^rnmcr.L 
and perfeftions, leads us to the belief of fuch 
a future general judgment, fo does alfo the 
confideration of what paflbs within ourfelvcs, 
io refpeft of the hopes of the righteous and 
terrors of the ^Yickcd, arifing from the work, 
ings of confcience within them^ and forebo* 
ding fome degree of happinefs or mifery here- 
after, far beyond what can be enjoyed or fuf- 
fered in th9 prefenc ftate. Of this we have- 
indances enough to (hew, tbat^ at by the in* 
timations God makes of bis favour in the 
oonCcienccs of his people* he teAi£es,in fome 
ncafure, his regard to them at prefent, and. 
gives earncCts of what is to be bellowed here^ 
after, fo aUo, the intimations of his wrack 
and difpleafure againd the wicked, in the na^ 
tural workings or impreifions of their own 
confciences, the (lings of guilt, and horrors 
of impending puniHiment,. are fuch as the. 
worft of men cannot entirely bani(fa| however 

f i% muck. 
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viuch tbej 'may fcep for a time to fmothei 
0r nicnce them. 

Bui if foch be the di<ftate$ of reafon and 
confciencc, if^ from our natur^rl apprebeDfi* 
<rus of God and of ourfelvcs we have fuch 
evidences of a future judgment} the teftimo- 
liics wiih refpeft to it in fcripture, arc ftill 
jnore clear and exprefs^and thefolemn nature 
and proceis of it in fome paflages particular- 
ly dcfcribed^ as Dan. vii. ix. 6c« Mac. xxv. 
31. ic. alio A£ts xvi'u 31. From tbefe and 
iiumbcrlcrs other paflTages we learn the Qti&* 
lerfility of this future judgment, both is re* 
Jpe A of pcrfons, adions, and principles of ac«^ 
tion. 

We learn alfo, and are called to give par- 
ticular attention to it, that the fecond pcrfon 
of the adorable Trinity, he who, in refpeAof 
his incfFable relation to the firft, |U called the 
fon of God, and who appeared and fnffered 
in our narinc^ as^ mediator betwixt God find 
HUD, tiiat he, I fay, is appointed the fupreme 
Judge of the worl J ; being, by his aiTumption 
of our nature, peculiarly qualified for this of*- 
ficc, and, by his fufferings on onr account, 
imiilcd to it. ITic Saviour of the world 
/hall be finaUy acknowledged, manifefted, 
and reverenced as the judge of it, and, by his 

irrcverfiblc decree, fix our condition for etc^ 

uity. 

Thk 
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This 18 the et^er branch mentioned of the 
conclufion of our inquiry, viz. What arc the 
difTcrent conditions of being held forth^ as coq- 
fequent on the general judgment now fpo- 
ken of, and what their continuance or dura- 
tion? 

With rcfpcft to the different conditions of 
•being that await us hereafter, we are warrant- 
ed to make only one grand didiuAion, namc' 
/v, that of the righteom and the lukked^ the 
nature and ends of our prefcnt ftate require 
t|)eir beiug intermixed herey both for their 
mutual improvement and trial : They fharc 
jn common the fame outward comforts aiid 
calamities, nor could they be kept feparate 
without a continual miracle ; but the reafont 
for their being thus intermixed, (hall ceafe 
with their prefent (late, aud there will be a 
much ftronger reafon, from the wifdom and 
juftice of God and honour of his government, 
to make an awful and publick fcparation be* 
tjvixt them. 

, It is the condition of the wicked and difo- 
bedient, in coofcquence of this folcmn le« 
paration, that has been the fubjed.of mod 
difpuie. It is plain that they muft then be 
ftript of all thofe outward and tranfient dif- 
tindions, which do now dazzle and intoxicate 
them, dripped alfo of all thofe mafks and 

(badowi by which they may have formerly 

r f 3 impofed 
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ifflpoTed OQ mcDi and Hand naked and ginlfj 
before ihe divioe tribunal, to be tried bj that 
law, by which ihey cow refufe to be mled, 
-Aiid cocdemocdby that judge whoontbey now 
reject as ihcir Saviour. 

Their being condemned, fo far as to be es- 
jcloded from the divine favour, and from po- 
iitive happioefs, will doc probably be difputed^ 
nor any queflion made of its rcconcileable- 
iiefs to our ideas of the divine goodneis, as 
^veIl as juftice ; but there muft be fiippoidl 
fomething more thin this ; for finoers woold 
even run the riik of it, rather than forfakethe 
prefent delights of fin and fenfe ; yea mor^ 
though to this you add Ibroethiog in the way 
of poiitive fuffering, throqgb the feelings of 
confcience, and even fome ^pvniihment of 
/rn/e, or analogous to the po'cepcions oifiuf^^ 
(compared in refpeft of its leverity to the (k 
peratioDf olfire) though (I fay) not only n^a^ 
the puniibmeDt in the way of lofs^ bat even 
jfcjtnc pcnilhment, in the way ol/cnfif, ikookl 
be admined, yet, if you limit i(s duration, 
finners will ftill hazard it, and grafp at the 
prefent enfnaring delights of fin and fenle> 

in hopes of a faving bargain ; and much more 
fo MannilnUthn be foppofcd the confequenee, 
^ confequence incoofifteDt not only with 
fcripture, as we (ball afterward fee, but like* 
Urife with all our former reafonings as to ihc 

nature 
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^aatare of the foul^and which would make the 
punifhmeDC of all crimes equal. 

Thcfe confidcrations prepare the way for 
4>ur belief of adoAfine which meets with no* 

fmall oppolition of latc> and yet appears to 
be plainly founded on feripturei namely^ that 
i\ic/uHtre/l^erhtgso£iiit wicked ihall be end^ 
lefs io their duration. 

The paflages on which this is founded are- 
many, particularly thefe two, Mat. xxi. 41^,. 
<6c. and Mark ix. 43. ire. I know there has 
been much faid to explain away the force of 
thefe and other paflages to the fame purpofe^ 

as if the original words might be underftoodr 
either, of a limited duration, or of a total de* 
ilruAion i but ii is certain, that words mor6 
exprefGve of an unlimited duration, could 
not be found ; they i^re the fame by which 
f l)e duration of the fupreme Being, and that 
of the happinefs of his people is exprefled ; 
and they carry in them the idea of feeling*, 
>n as plain language as could be ufed, and 
which cannot be underAood of (any annihila^ 
tion or deftruAion, nor admit of an aftcrrot^ 
ftitutioit. 

As this, therefore; is one of the moft av^ 
ful and alarming dodrines that ever was re* 
vealed, and yet our authority for afleriing 
and believii^ ir, ;however unpopular, beyond 
all ^ucftioui we beg leave to add an obferva- 

tion 
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lion or two» for obviating (he objediom thu 
ire commonly brought againft iCt and (hem 
log (bat i( it more recoocileable, than ii com* 
jnoolyimagiocdi (o tbedidatetof reaibo, zni 
to our natural noiiona of the divine go? ero 
mem and perfeAioui. 

The whole ftrengib of the objeAioof here 
commonly adducedf will be ibund to depem 
on the two following fuppofitioni. 

FsrJI, That the juilicc and goodneft of Goi 
rcquiteti that tlie degree oi meai'ureofc/imei 
ihoulJ be the only meafure of tbeir puoifli- 
anenc, or exadly proportioned to i(« Aod^,. 

SccQud/j, Thu there u no propor(ion be- 
tween the iius of men, and eudlefi puniflu 
mcnt* 

Now thongh, by the imperfedion of oar 
'iriewt and realouingi| in this, as in all caies 
where the ideas of tternity or infinity enteri 
wc fhould be unable plainly to (hew the falle- 
hood of thcie two fuppolitions > yet, if wc 
can even Ihcw their doubtfulnefs and uncer^ 
tainty, it will follow, that the do&rine we 
are cpniidering, is not fo contrary to the di« 
vine perfeAious, as to imply a moral impo£) 
lability, and thereby become an improper fub- 
jed of proof; but that, on the contrary, it ii 
capable of fuch proof, fo that it is not necef- 
fary to wrcd fcripture, as fome do, for recon« 
cUing it to thcie luppoiitions. To the 

" FirJI 
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Tirjl of them, therefore, it may be Teplw 
cd, that the rule or meafure of punifliment \% 
j]ot the meafure or degree of Iguilt only, but 
that likewife, the end for which poniibmenc 
(or rather we may here call it fuffering) i* 
inflidled is the rule of it, and that, if this end 
bejuft andgdod, no punifhment or fuffering 
can be reckoned unjull or improper, which ia 
iicccflary for promoting it. 

Let us fee then what may be afligncd, as 
the end of future puni(hmeut ; it is not fup- 
pofcd by any to be reclaimino; the offenders^ 
for the view of this ceafcs with their prefent 
ftatc of trial ; it muft therefore be, to fupport 
the authority of the divine laws and govern- 
ment, as extending to the whole rational cre« 
iition, and to retain them in their duty and 
obedience. 

If, indeed, we confine our views to the hu^ 
man fyftem alone, it may perhaps be faid^ 
that no future punifliment is at all neccflary 
for this end, as its influence can avail nothing. 

to men, when once their different ftates are 
immutably fixed : But, if infinite wifdom re* 
ijuired the creating many diflFerent fyftcmi 
of free agents, whofe beauty and perfcftioa 
behoved, in a great meafure, to arife from 
being retained in their doty, by motives of 
this kind, rather than by any that would irn* 
ply violence and coHftraint to their faculiie8> 

although. 
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•'«bo* it wooM be a moral abfurdity or doi 

KradidJOD, CO fuppofe that the fuffcrings i 

l^ood meo Ihould be oecefiary or conducive i 

riiis eodf there is no extravagance in fuppc 

fing it the end for which the eceroal pnnifl 

• menty or rather the fuffcrings of wicked mc 

ihould be appointedi and the fame intimat< 

to other fyftcms of free inielligcnt beings, fi 

a warning to them, as thofe of the fallen ai 

gels arc to us in fcripturc; and, if tliis fupp 

iition is allowed to be confident with wifdo 

tnd goodnef8,it will in fome meafure accou^ 

for the appointmeot of fuch fuflferings»wicho 

any impeachment of juflicc, more than io tl 

cafe of human laws, when capital puniihmci 

are inflided for (light tranfgreffions of thci 

to order to-be a warning to others. 

For, in this view of future punlflraienr, 
regulated by tfaeendofiolK^ngit, as mu< 
9s by the meafure or degree of the offende 
guilt, we iee it is not God's juftice alo; 
that is ooocerned, but likewife his wifdo 
and bohneis, in dcfigoiog and promoting tl 
end; and if thefe require fuch punilhmei 
^'c cauDot fuppofe they will be counteraS 
by ln%J»fiice, much lefsby his^i«r^, wh 
coniidercd as extending to his uoiverfal g 
i^ruuacnt, or requiring that, by his laws a 
Acir lanAions,he ihould confult,not the go 
^ A few onlyi bat of all his fubjefis ; ev 
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tfao' thereby/ Tome of them (hould Teem to be 
treated \yith fcverity. 

In a word, if the glory of the fupremc Go« 
ternor, (taking it, not in the partial and cor- 
fiupt fenfe in which glory is often taken a- 
mong men, as unconneAed with, or oppofed 
tfo the generalgood) and the perfedion of his 
univerfal kingdom^ required his creating va- 
rious fydems of intelligent and bllible beings, 
endowed with free powers of acting; and Iike« 
wife required his appointing them laws, fuit* 
od to their natures, and fit for the trial and 
€Kerci& of thefe powers ; whatever is necef- 
fkry for firpporting the authorkyof thefe laws, 
muft be conducive to God's gk>ry,and the ge« 
neral good ; and therefore it ^s,from its relation 
or tendency to thisend,and not from the order 
or meafure of offences, that the meafure of 
future puni(hments or fufferiogs may be de«' 
duced. 

* Thus may the firft fuppofiiion mentioned 
be, at lead in a great meafure, difproved* 

2. y^i7//y, as to the othes fuppofition, viz,' 
that the (ins of men bear no proportion to 
endlefs punithmcDt; fome have argued, that 
the guilt ofiln muft be infinite, becaufe com- 
mitted* againft a being of infinite perfcSion ; 
but, tho' this may be queftioncd, as making 
tire guilt of all fins equal, yet there is fome 
rQafon to maintaini that there is in fin of anf 
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lal, 9m isiakc pravitj or nalig^cy, in 
sixh c^ eke GoBcr voiiM coorimiQ or pc 
fid ia k, was hii life hoe lo be isfiiutely pr 
lodged* Qale& t (bpermaunl lid (to which \ 
htf m tkU or r^hi ia himlUf > he afiord 
ftr recUiauDg him. 

Tho\ thereiore^ tafiiiiie poniAimeiit fiiou 
£ecm At p co p ot ii oDcd to the guilt oT &d, j 
it Biy bar ioae proportioD co this tnfioi 
evil or pmicy of it ; asd dut there is b ii 
or laonl eii^ (bncthii^ nore virtdeiit ti 
deseibhie * is the <^ht of Cod^ than is coi 
so&Ij iata^aed. oaj be coodiided firom I 
avud aed trcmeodam ptunihrnept of it in tl 
caic of the AaccAlmriao worlds of Sodom ai 
GoaMrraby and even of the Jewifh naiioi 
bat ftill sore froia the in&Mte value of tl 
fuisCaAioo or itODeoncat required for it^ I 
the fviien^ of his own {6q» the fecood pc 
bs of the Godkcid» is oar nature and ttcsLC 
b tbit the o&rs of grace nude os throng 
bia» are tc&deat to via£cate the divine ji 
iicc lad goodoch^ with refpcA to os. 

To this we ouy add, that^ tho* the futui 
pj&i:kseat of bonen, in a privative way, I 
their esctoiioB horn the Ui&fiil prefencc as 

favoi 
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ftvoar of God, be, on all bandi, acknowled- 
ged eternal, and the leftimony of fcriptufc M 
expfefs^as to anadditionof pofitive fiUffetings 
or puAifhmenty infinite (and which* even tbd 
indent PlatonHls fuppoftdrndcfinite) rb dura- 
tion ; yet while the fcriptures have no vvlicre 
determifled ihe'Segfee of its inttftifenfefs, nor 
afierted this to be infinite, but fuppofe it ac* 
commodated to the circumftances and guile 
6f offenders, there is room enough left for 
Vindicating the divine juftice andgoodnefs, 
V^iihout limiting the duration of their fuffer- 
ings, which may be confidcred as a "point of 
faft, fo plainly aflci ted in fcriptufe, thsrt,whaf 
ever liberty we may have to accdunt for it, 
and the^v Its r'econcileablcnefs to the divine 
perftftions, it is vain to attempt the difpro- 
ving it, without fubvcrting the authority oil 
\vhich it is aflerted. 

Admitting, therefore, only a poffibility of 
the truth of the fad now mcntioneil, what can 
be more dangerous than to weaken the belief 
bf it, (as fome do) by maintaining, that what 
is faid of it in fcripture, is only a commina- 
cioti or threathing, and that the judice of God 
does not require the fulfillitjg his rhreatningt 
as it does his promifes? whereas, in the pafla- 
ges quoted,and various other parts of fcripture 
to the fame purpofe, the account given of fu- 
ture fofFcrings^ is k the way of defcriptioh 
' Vol. n. Gg op 
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or namtioo of t matter of fad, and not m 
the way only of comniination or threatning* 

'Would ^e indeed wi(h to have the maner ib 
. exprcfled, as to pot it beyond all reafonable 
^oobr, words eoold not be devifcd apre plaia 
^d indifputable. 

. Nor is the iofluence of this dodrine on 
praAice,a matter of fo little importance, that 
Mc can, either wicb fafety or ionocence, U- 
')x>Dr to weaken the belief of it ; for, tho* the 
/ear of puniihmest be not a. proper motive or 
relt of virtue, becauie it does not r<dify. the 
hc2Ttf yet it is of oo fmall ufe to fociety, as 
t reftraint from vice , aod, the more you li- 
mit its duration it weakens this reftraintyeven 
inore than any limitation as to (he degree, or 
Intenfenets of it, of which we cannot fo eaiilj 
iform any diftinS ideas. 

We (hall conclude what at prerent appears 
jDeceflary to be faid, on. this much dilputed 
fubjed, with obferving, that tho* there are 
fuch difficulties now, in reconciling the origin 
of evil to God's holinels, and the duration of 
thepuniibment denounced againft it to his ju- 
ilice and goodncfs, yet, when the awful peri* 
od arrivest that this poniibment muft be in- 
^Aed, it (hall be done in fuch a way as that 
xhe confcience of the fufferer (in regard parti- 
cularly of the offers of grace now mpde bim 
fbrough a Saviour} .iballjuftify every (tep.of 

the 
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llie diviue proceediogs wiih rcfpcfl to him,^ 
us all recondleable co tbefe adorable perfec* 
tifons now mentioned. 

From confidiringwhat hasf been raofV rhfe' 
flibjcft of difpute, with rdpcfl'to the future 
condition of the wicked and impenitent, wc 
i"rould now wi(h to carry our enquiry to the 
bright fide of our profpcil, in- view ot iwwofM* 
fdlitys by confidering what further may be 
faid» as to the future condition of the righte- 
ous, and the eternity of blifs or happineb 
which awaits them, on that re-union of foul 
and body, already fpoltenof, which (hall take 
place at the final confummation of all thkt ra- * 
fpedls the prefcnt fytem of things. 

Let us carry our ideas of iihmonal fdlicity^ 
trf" the pared and mod perfi^ blefledoefs, aa 
high as we arc capable, yet ftill they muft fall 
infinitely (hort of the'tcaIity*of lhingt,a8 thcf 
(hall after\f ardy appear : Heaven would not be 
i^^rw,' if it was within the reach of oor pro- 
fent comprebefifion or defcriptioa. 

Ic may, however, be of no fmlll advantage 
to ns, to have oar attention (bmetiroes turned 
CO this : If it be the great, the ultimate end 
ieew propofed to us, it is proper ta enquire x- 
little, What may be known or faid, with 
Tcfpedl to it ? An objcft may, indeed, be 
propofed to us as a prize or end to be purfued, 
' even tho^ it is not koown^ or comprehended ; 

G fr a if 
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}f there is out/ a certaimy chti it is itrj pre» 
cious and deHreablc ; bat if it it fucb as wc 
know io fomc foeafore the mtorc and value 
of our deftres afitr it will be dill tbe more 
inflaiDcJ^ aud the had effcrds of any grofs or 
corrupt apprehcnGoat of it prevented. 

With rtfpe«3y therefore^ to the nature of 
that eternal life and happiucfs, whichi both by 
fcripture aud reafoOj we are aflured to be ar 
waiting the righteous. One of tbe firft viewS| 
in which we are apt to confidcr it, it that oJF 
refl, or dchveraoce from all the miieries and 
diitrefles of this life ; bat this is only a mere 
lugatwe ba^nifrf aod applicable to tbe wici& 
cd at well as to the rigbteoos. Let ns (ee^ 
iherefore, what it is*diat may pofittvely be 
iftflcrted with refped to the priM here let bo^ 
fore OS, to that iMMoatAL Happiness re- 
Jervcd for the people of God. 

Fsr/I of all, wc may fay of tr io general^ 
fliat it is very great i yea unfpcakably great. 
This appears from all the accoaott we have of ic 
in fcripture/u it called '* an exceeding and e- 
'* ternal weight of glory f and compared to 
every tliaig that may raife our efteem or va* 
luc ot it to the grcateft height; to a kiogdoia, 
an inheritance, rivert of pleafure, fulocis oif 
joy, and a crown that fadeth not away : In a 
word, we arc told, *' That eye hah noi feeo, 
<' ear bach not heard, neither hath it entered 

••into 
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it is ill itfclf. 

Thii 11 the Itngiuge of fcriptare, concerir% 
log ihe heavenly b^ppine(S| and is very con* 
itftent with what natural reafoti icfelf leads us 
to think or it. We may cafily believe what 
God has in (lore for bis people hereafter^ to 
be fucb at will abundaotly compenfate all the 
toils they can undergo in purfuit of it. This 
we may naturally infer from oiir ideas of hh 
^1-fufficien^/ and of bis inriniace accef? to 
our minds, 'Whioh will then ftill morefenfibiyi 
be felt> in the way of diAiTing fereniiy and 
joy through all ics faculties. Any faint expe« 
riences we have of this at prefeat^ and even 
ibe evidences of his bounty in the natural 
world, lead us, in the way of analogy^ to dra^M 
conclufiousi with :ref})ea to the greatnefs of 
that future bleflidnefs he has in referve fur 
his people licrcaficr, 

a^ Its fuitablenefs to their nature and capa- 
cities, is another . general cbarat^er tLac 
mud be afcribed to ic ; for the fubverflon of 
there is by no means fuppofed neceflary to it, 
but their higheft improvemcnty and that in 
fuch a way as will appear natural. Our natu* 
ral {late here, may be faid to be a (late of 
imperfeAion and corruption ; but then holi- 
iiels and happiQefs iball be natural \ they ihall 
appear; as it were, to be the natural confe- 
' •.• ♦■ G g 3 qucnce 
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qeeoce of oar former progreft^ilid the iivtoo' 
jncchodt with refped to ut; like t buiMioK/ 
whole foundation was ifl' fome veafor^ hdd 
before, bat looked like roias and fl^dl theo 
be reared up to the bigiicft ff^tiial ptrfe^boif 
St if capable of. 

Here we have, as it were, obIj the mlm of 
bumao oatore, yet it it more agreeable^botlr 
to fcripiure and reaibOi to think (hsi thcfer 
fliall be repaired or built npouy than ^akr 
fubverted ; tbcf, wkb God, ihii aHb woiddbe 
equally eafy \ for it would hate been ti eafy 
to bim to have ereated a new fet of beiogt, 
on mau'f fall^aa to bring about our recovery; 
SI ay, (according to our ideas of things) rather 
ealier, as having no obftacle or oppoiition ta 
\i. 

Thus, in a date of higher improveoieuti 
there will appear to have been agt-vdull prio- 
grcli towards it* From this, however, it nidft 
not be fuppoied, that there (ball be no change 
io great, as «o appear nc\v and furprifiug ; for 
this is what may be nacoratty expefied, on 
a tranfition from one ftate to another, fo ve- 
ry different from it J fuch forprifc,new appear- 
ances anddifcoveries maybeconie occafionsof 
the higheft pleafure and bappinefs; and may 
very well take place, wiihout fubverting or 
counterafting the original powers implanted 

ju the human miud. A ' ' } 
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• 9%ird chii^ that may be obfflrvtd; ii^gene^' 
rail with refpdA to the flicure eternal bappw 
oefi of the rigbteoav '^h that as it wiU be un* 
eonceivaUjr grear^ yet ibited t6 their nature;^ 
capacities, and preiceeifing progref^ fo like- 
wife, It will bring them nearer to GoD, the 
Author of their evidence and happinefs. 
' Not that they can be faid, ftridly fpcaking, 
i« itfpearof God's efTential prcfence, to be a- 
By nearer Mm: in one ftato'or period than an- 
other, but they wilt fce nearer, in refpeA of 
refemblance atid'acqaaintance, they wiU'have 
nearer and clearer views of hiiki. Here^ t1)o\ 
in refpedt of his natural prefence, he always 
furrounds and fupports hi^ [People ; and, id 
refpcd even of his gracious prefcnce; fome- 
times (hincs upon them, yet (in often cloudf 
atsd darkens their views. Hereafter, this ob* 
flruQiou (ball be removed; there (hall be no* 
thing to interrupt the beams of his love, the 
full communications of his bvour. 

To this it may be added,* tlut, as we are 
tanght in fcriptnre to imagine fome particu- 
lar pare of nature, in which God gives more 
ftriking manifeAations of his prefenc*e, and 
the effulgence of his divinity), we may rea- 
(bnably fuppofe, chat, upon the removal of 
the veil of fcnfet God*s people (ball be admit- 
ted to a nearer view of his glory in this re- 
fpeA, to nearer accefs and communion with 

himi 



Y&mp partkalarly ia the cxercifet of praife^' 
worfldp, aod divioe cootemplaiiom \ 

It u» in rcfpeA of ihefie views and ^xerci- 
StM, that it ma/ well be fuppofed^ they fluU, 
be broughc m$afer to Goo^ aod reap the fub-^ 
fime fruits of bh m€dM9n^ who .was madft 
JMfii, aod dwelt among meoj that he migbc 
IB the end advaoce them to fuch a ntumefi to 
God, to the prefeoce- chamber of ihc Mos'^^ 
High.— Bat, 

To be more /articular, io. glviog (bruc ac- 
count of that future eicrnalftaie ot happiocfa 
wc are fpeakiog of^ we may prefumc cq coon 
fider it as a ftaie of chc bigbcft perfcaUm^ aod 
of the higbeft enjojment^ our natures are capa* 
ble of, ffr/c^hn and enjojfment being the iwq 
peat requilitcs lo Happinefs. 

1. Iq rci'pcd of perfeOion^ true bappioefs 
oaonot be fuppofed to (ubiift without it $ aod, • 
the greater the happinefs is, the higher muft 
be fuppoled the pcrfcdiou of that being, or 
of thuiic powers and faculties, lo which fuch , 
happinefs belongs. With regard io that perr 
feAion/ therefore, of the huniao nature and 
faculties, thus requifite to happineis, we may 
reafonably conclude, chat, wherever auy de- 
gree of it is found in this life^ it Ihall be cpor 
lummatcd in the next, or advanced to the 
highelt degree that the human capacity wll^ 

admit of; for thq how^o capacity piud. ^\^^k 

ways 
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ways be foppofcd the proper mcafurc of haV 
man pcrfcftion. •' 

The (tmt may alfo be faid of fuperior be* 
ings ; fo thar, as the powers and tapacities of, 
4ingeh^ or fuperior fpirics, differ ffom thofe of 
wan, their happinefs dfilers likewife; and, at 
the capacities, even of men ainon^ themfclve^ 
dilTery fo muft alfo- their perft;«Slion and liappi* 
nefs, as was formerly hinted i each may have 
as larg<; a (hare as he can receive or defirc^ 
and yet not the fame, in degree^ with that of 
other beings like bimfelf s nor, perhaps, the 
fame in kind with that of other beings, of t 
different nature from himfelf. 

That higher perfcnion^ therefore, which 
may be fuppofed the foundation of the humam ' 
happincfs in a hfe to come, wUl bed be under* 
ftood from confidering it, .as it ^relates to tht 
ditfere^it parts or principles of the human coa^ 
ftitution, which being,in a more general fenfei 
compofed of Mind and Body, we (hall coq* 
fider, 

I. Thil futun perfi£!hn which the homaa 
mind may be thus endued with, or capable of 
hcfeafter : This is by far the higheft of the 
two, according to our* ideas of fpiritual ant 
coq>oreal natures, and the- purer any fpirit is, 
fo much the more perfeA and nearer to^God, 
whom we are taught to confider, as that fp^ 
rir which is of all the pureft and moft perfe<fl» 

penetrating^. 



m^etratiog^ tnd penrtdiog evef7 other falK 
fUnce, marerial or iotcllecloaU 
' 8bce, cbereforttwe muft confider the per* 
feAioo of the foul it the higheft that man il 
ctpable of» the cleared view we cao have of 
it it, from confideringiu relation to the va» 
rious powen and facuUies of the foul ', (or tbo% 
properly fi^eakiflg, what we call f»iaJ,/ou/,or 
J^irit^ (which, (o far as regards ojr prefect 
ibb)ed,bave all the fame figaificatioD) be bat 
ooe (iogle indtviiible principle, yet, as it is 
varioufly exerci&d or aftuatcd, we confider it 
aa liaviog io many di/Ferent powers or capaci* 
tics of adiooy each of which is fappofed to 
luve iu diftioei pr<rvixice, office, and degree 
of fer(t&\oa. 

Of tbefe, therefore, we may here confider 
three or four clafles t Firft, The inSitUaual 
f^nuir/p of reafdn and underftandiug* Second*^ 
fy. The ncolhahig and nftmbling pvwtn^ of 
memory and imagination. Thirdlj^t '^c m^ 
\al f^wn^of will and affcflions. And /^r/A^ 
fjh The f^gMrmi0gfriMfifUtdzoiik\cu^t^ 

as fuprcme over ail. 

t. As to our hulUaual power /^ of reafon 
tnd underftandiog, we may luppofe, that any 
degree of tlieie we are endued with in this 
life, (ball be advanced to the higbeft perfec- 
tion we are capable ui^ in the liic to come. . 
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'Now, hj reafon aijd underftajndsng are meanCf 
the powers of diiceroiDgaad difcoveriog truth^ 
Hiis we muft often do, in tbe prefenc (latCi 
by a long chain of intermediate proofs, or te« 
il^ous dedudion of confcqucnces frpmcaufes; 
fo far aswc cau 6k^ out their nature and rcr 
tation, or connexion with one another. But, 
in the life to come, it may be fiippofcd> that 
fuch difcoveries Ihall be rather intuitive: that 
^$j thefe truths, whofe certainty or conneAioti 
we cannot now fee, without a long chain of 
iifcurlive rearoiung,fhall then be fcen at once^ 
or with one glance. 

' The undcr'ftanding is, as it were, the eye 
-of the mind, and may then be fo (barpened^ 
as to [nerce into the mod abftrufe comers of 
fcience^ with as great eafe, as it now fees that 
two and three make five, or any of the plains- 
eft axioms. 

• In this life, oar reafon is often clouded, bj^ 
thofe mifls, which fcnfe and bodily atraeh- 
ments fpread before it; but, in the life to 
come, none of thcfe ftiall obflruft its view^ 
nor impair its exercife. In this life, our rea- 
fon is often difturbed by the prevalence of ^difc 
orderly paflfions, fo that it cannot condder ma« 
ny things calmly and attentively} but, in th^ 
Tife to come, it (hall recover its empire over 
<he paffions, andjiavc nothing to difturb or 
difcpmp o(% It. In at word, we may fuppoiCf 

ihUi 



tbtt, in the life to come, retfeii (hill have lU 

free tod perfeS exerctfe, ivithout alt thefe 

-tiogi aod incumbraoc^ by which it is weak- 

iied and obfcored^io this ftateof imperfcAioa. 

1. J^aim, At to what we call the recoUeft- 

iog and rerembliog powers, viz. thofe of me* 

*mory and itMginathn^ it maj be foppofc d, that 

]}creafter they (hall likcwife receive aimuch 

perfcdioa «a they can admit of. By the me- 

oory we meant the power of recording and 

recoUeding paft events and perceptions ; and 

by the imagination, as diftitiguiOied from 

this, the power of conneAing, adembling, or 

ailbcsating thefe, (b ts to form to ourfelvet 

reprefentatfons of what we have not aAnally 

,'£;lt or perceived : 

. Now that thefe poMiers are, in this life, ve* 
ry much impaired or corrupted, the expert- 
cncc of every one will fufliciently evince. 
How ready are we, to let the moft important 
truths flip out of our memory, and to retain 
thofe that are vaio, (inful and trifling? How 
ready to exclude or avoid all rcprcfentationa 
of fpirituil and divine things, and to dwell ia 
bur imaginations, on thole that are corrupt 
a nd fenfual ? 

. But, though this be fo much the cafe with 
ushcre, yct^ in the life to come, it may.be 
expcflcd, that thefe powers (hall be raifed to 
a purer and more perfcd excrcjle ; and^ that 
thclf cxcrdfc (hall be fuch, aa will give the 

moft 



^(( refived pteafure, y«t without any tniit* 

i^re of dibrder and corriTpcion. A < 

. 3* cuff of powers which we mentioned, ti 

*4)eloflgVng CO the 4iuman Tn\ndf ftod ivhich 

jflball receive % mucfe kigher <tegree of -perfee^- 

lion bcreafcer, is that of ittmcrdJ andnlctcr* 

inining poweri, or, what we coramoDlyxaiit 

thcnvU/^nd.thcififi^ioHT, which are all biit 

fa many determinations of the miod, towards 

>lhc different objcftsprefenrcd to it; and ti^liofc 

'imperfeAioD in this life arifea from tlieir be* 

log either dett rmined to improper ohjcds, 

or ix) an uQdue degree; /• r. from their not 

being cxcrcifed according to the dircflionof 

reafon and confcience ; 

But, in the life to come, we mayfuppofe^ 
that this imperfection (ball be removed, the 
divine will ihall be the rule of our's, and eve- 
Ty thought and affeSion bronght into obedi- 
ence to it. But, that which we may fuppofe, 
will moft remarkably (hare in the future pcr- 
fedion of the human mind, is the 

4. Lajl faculty we mentioned, by the name 
d confcience^ or that principle within us, \f hich 
fieceflkrily determines us in our judgment of 
our own acTions, by fometimes approving and 
^Ibmetinies condemning ourfclves, reckoning 
one aAion good and another evil. 

With thofe who (hall be happy in the life 

to come, it may oaiurally be foppofed, that 

its comieaioiDg power '(h;dl ceafe; being (as 

Vol. IK H h wc 
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v^ih our boSiex^ a thing not to be cxpeactT 
drd^fitcdV after the diflblation of our prcfeinf 
fVame, nor nccef&ry for recovering and per- 
feftingit; 

*But; ^s the life and immortality of ihc 
Soul are brought to lifrtii by the gofpcl, fo 
iffo ib the refurrcftion of the Body ; we have 
already confidered the proofs which we have* 
of both thefe points from' Icripturc and rea« 
fbn, and KaVc cndeavbuVcJ to folvc the vari- 
bus difficulties, that may Occur with refpcdl to* 
them : So that, what falls properly under our 
notice further, whenconfideringthe/r//?/7W 
of a future ftate of happinefs, is, how far not' 
only ihc/oui (in the manner now defcribcd) , 
b'ut like wife the body may fliare in (uch perfect', 
cm and, as to this, we have no further light 
to d'rreA us ifi our inqDiries, but what arifes 
from fo me hints with refpefi' to it in thd 
Icripturcsof the New Teflamcnt. 

•' We look (fays the Apoftlc Paul, Pliilip/ 
•* iii. xo. 21.) for the Saviour the Lord Je(ul 

** Chrift, who (hall change our vile body, 
•« that it may be falhioned like unto his glori- 
*' ousbody.^ And i Cor. xv. 35, 6c. wcf 
fiave this more particularly foretold and dc« 
fcribed; '* It is Town (fays the Apoftle) in cor- 
^ ruption, it is raifcd in incorruption ; it is 
•' fown in dilhonour, it is raifed in glory : It ' 
•*1s fawn in wcakncfs, it b raifed in fower^ 
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*< tt is (own a oatiiral body, U \% raifcd a (pT- 
** ritual boJy. And as vtz have born, the K 
'^ oiage of die cinhy (i. e. the firft Adam) 
^* we Iball alfobearihe image of the beavca** 
" ly** (/. €. Chrift the fecood Adam) in rc- 
fj'cA of (he hojj he alFumed. 

Tfiis i» the only way in which we can form 
any notion of this future perfifiion^ fo far as 
it refpedf our hJia^ by coulidering them at 
more fpiiitualixed and refined^ and thereby 
nearer the (taie of our Saviour's on his refur* 
reAion and afcen(iou» and agreeing, in fome 
meafure, with what we are told of thofe ae* 
ilierial vehicles^ aflumed by angeb and de- 
parted fpiriti, wben^ for delivering any mef- 
fages from heaven^ it was neceflary that thej 
fliould become vifible to the eyes of mortali* 

It is fuch t degree of refinement, and ap» 
proach to the nature of fpirits, that will 
make the h^dj nomore a clog to the opera* 
tioiisof the (bull but emircly fubfervient to, 
f nd harmoni^Dg with it : It is this fpiritual 
and glorified texturct that will render, 
n any further incapable of corruption, and 
relieve it from the many infirmitiei, dife^rea 
and decays, to which, by its prefent grofTer. 
compoficion, it muft neceflarily be liable. 

From confiJcring the future condition of 
the righteous, as a date of the bigheft P£^- 

ISCTIOX 
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ncTiON both of foul zrii body, we proceed to* 

couiiderii aa 

• 

; II. A flaw of rl^highcftEKjoY MINT,' 
that is, a Hate where the ,baaiaD faculcie^^ 
when thus per fedl (according to tbdir nature, 
OT fpherc of perfcftion) (hall be exercMcd oa ' 
phjcAs agreeable and commeBTurateto them,* 
fox it is from fuch an exercife of otir fkcoHics^ 
pu objefis fuibable to them, that enjoy roenr 
or hap{rinefs of :a,nykind, may be faidto arife*- 
The enjoyments of the heavenly ftate migb^ 
be confidcred, in the view now t;iken of its 
perfeflion, accordiiigtaihe refpefi they may- 
be fuppofed to-have to the different y&f «///>/ 
mentioned ; v/s. the und^rftanding^ by its b^- 
ing cropjoycd in isxploring and contemplat- 
ing the moft fubHrne tmtbsf with new dirco-' 

vcrics or mcaforcs of knowledge pouring in ' 

upon iti the memorj^ in recording and rccol- 

Icfliug, and the imaghiathn, in dwelling wjrh 

delight, on fuch difcovdries ; ilicw/// and af* 

jfip<7/^/r/ harmonizing, or operating in eniiVc 

conformity to the w/// of the Supreme Beifigi 

the fovereigo Author of all* blifs and happi- 

' Dcfs; and the over- ruling faculty of confcience, 

'r^viewing^ regulating and approving the 

whole. 

Buti that we may vary our view a little 
here, wclhall rather confider this future hea^ 
'^ ^ Hhj vcnly 
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venl/ a^'Vwsr* ts k fcfpejis the dtiemr 
SouKcift from which it mzj be fiippofied ta 
ariic. 

With rtfpeft co aoy mtm pw^^s of idion 
ted pcrcqick>o, or aay »#w y2>irrie# of ecjoy^' 
xnenr tbac may cikc pi toe hereafter, we are 
tKCcrly ooaUe co judge ; and our cemprebea-' 
iioo moft he acknowledged very imperfed, 
cTco of fodtu are analogous or firoiiar co^ 
what we have at preieot % but, fo £»* as ir 
extends co diete fidur^ fomms of fkmfure or 
tttjw^mtm^ we may fuppoie 

firfi of ally That ao fmall pleaOire (ball a. 
rife CO chofe who are admitted to ihare b cho 
lieaveoly happioelst from a r§oiem of wbac 
cbey fuflered aod fiirmountcd io an earthly 

itatc» ID fudi a maoQer, as chat all paio ah- 
finfrfrom fuch a rvnVw of paft miferics^ fbf* 
fcriDgs and follies, or apprebeolion of future 
liablencfs to the fame, (hall be removed, and 
the pleafure uofpeakably increafcd, by the 
difcovery of many fiurcs aod dangers former- 
ly unkoown, yet efcaped, and many corrupti- 
ons aod temptatioos conquered; by feeing the 
end aod efleft of difpeorationst formerly unfa- 
thomable i by tradog God's various dealings 
with theiryivJir, and their confe^uent improve- 
ment or progrefs ia vttri good habit of dif* 
pofitioo, in every branch of virtue and devoti- 
on ; how their truft in God was eftablilhed, 

their 



their love to him Modledi th^ir homilicy in^* 
creafed, [and their patience uoder many vfh 
firmiiies and afflidlions ponfirmed, fothar, tbo 
iDore of thefe they laboured uadar formerlyt 
iheir (complete deliveraacc and freecjpm Uom 
them (hall be the more fenfibly felr^ aisd a£r 
ford aa unfpcakable addition to their bappi« 
Hefs. 

OtberySiir^/ of eBjoymcoi may be fuppoiiu 
fed to take place by faith's views being pei^ 
fediedi promifes fulfilled ;- hope compleated^ 
fear ramoved; new obje& of eojoynient pre* 
fcnted; aiiijj) above all, by the/ml'j being ad« 
mitced into the more immediate prefence^ and 
enjcymentof GoD) returning, as it vvere^ za^< 
being rc-unitcd to him, who is the primary 
fource of zWperfefllon and beaiitudi. 

The enf oyntenf oi Gon^ therefore, as confHf 
tuting the fuprc me felicity of thcy&»/, though" 
far above any thing that we can at prefeat 
conceive or defcribci may be cooiidered a^- 
confiding in thefe two exercifes, 

1. Contemplation, and / 

2. Communion. 

t. ConumpltltUn^ i. t. The exercifi: of oar 
ratflleAual facuhiei, when perfeded, on dit 
vine and heavenly objeJb ; if, cveabcre, fnoh 
cxercife is oftdn plcafant, thoogh foon inter# 
rnpted by ignorance, and ibc iotrofioxi of 

things trivial or hartfuK bow mocb more dc^ 
' lightful 



BoKht U can admit of ; the more of it the/ 
Irre here, fo moch the happier are they, and 
nearer heifeo ; aod it arifes from a livclf* 
tmk of God's love or favour, manifcfted to 
the iou\, engaging its fupreme affcdion to 
him, and giving a near acccfs to him in eve* 
9f religious exercife and branch of devotion. 
If we extend this, therefore^ to the life ta 
come, we may conclude, that the ewnmunhfr 
vmb God wluch ihall then be attained, and 
vUcb muft be conlidered at having reipcd 
CO the different perioos of the adorable Tri-^ 
liky, may be fuppofed to coofift, a^ 

I. Iq tbofc afts of nvorjhif paid him, where 
Uro and angels fball joio io celebrating his* 
^trfeclions and works; the heavenly exercife 
of/r^^iball have new caulc for it prefented, 
tad ncwpkaibse annexed to the performing, 

X. OheiUmcit or executing the divine com* 
aund?, not in the way of trial, as at prefcnt ^ 
but in fuch a way as will admioifter the high- 
cft pleafure and bappinels ; Cod^s will ihalk 
fiiil be the rule, but fuch as (hall then be na« 
Uirally and delightfully complied wich. 

3.C9Mver/£i By a nearer admiflion to the 
dMfioe prefence, to receive his law, as it were^ 
firom bis ows mouth, and to ice him a^ hc» 
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^*M\M\}dX complacency or delight \ God tt« 
Ving plcafure in his people^ and they bleflqi 
.^ich a renfe of this; \vhatever were their 
.doubts of it formerly, their evidences of ic 
/hall then be unqueftionable. When God i» 
tlioroughly reconciled and pleafed, he can' 
and will make it known, hexan command a 
Jively fenfe of it in the foul, and bid everf 
thing around to fpeak harmony and peace. 

All that remains further to be faid, with 
refpcft to the different fiutces of cnjoymin^ 
that await the virtuous and happy hereafter^ 
is, that they (hall have all the happinels that 
can a rife, 

From refle^lon^ on what they Xeel withio 
tbemielves, and 
From xkitjocuiy of all around them^ 
I. From their wi/jwr/Vw; or refleflion oil 
what paflcs within themfclves. So great if 
the plcafure arifing from this, even in our 
prefent ft*te. when the mind can calmly bear 
its own review (which is far from being al- 
ways the cafe with any) that fome call ii hc^ 
ven in the foul, and it is fo far true, that there ^ 
.can be no heaven or happinefs without it : 

By this is meant, a confcioufnefs of tll£ 
fouPs being in a right ftare, all well ordered * 
or regulated within, its various powers and 
|>rinciples in due fubordinatign to odc another^^ 
-- - • and 
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Ws cij, :i.ereibrc, fiippofe, tbu Aicli 
■a:e -: ;:i ^ivj^ car.:;, by the purefl lie! 
I. :.:ji .-''.ru.'.^ and if^cdion, flialt be 
>; '■ .i :.:-c.::cr; rfjoiciag ia the bapfUJ 
c f ..v: ;.r j'.hrr; Yea, lad ihole wJw lu4.i 
:'.=e * e ti cf jjiorUying God. mi cir^i 
c - ■ i r. . ; ari DRciful dtfigOi i«0Bg « 
>.c- :.-.h. >:: ^idered im tfadrvauaa 
}•. c:.: :g ;:n.l'c greU n^ aBllH4:lhl 
ij-'r.TK:lir%.'^i.i mtlc itlifli far *■> lUflfci 
:.>c::v fcnETr.y. onf rejeke tajeeikei^ 
br:icr ici). :iK=d r:!i «ae a * ~ * 
ir^ »i,'.'i uM:i u ibe bale h.i>'-3 

d: li:i ^moi, I' l KcrtJ et bjr ti: -. 
s=r.T :r^ f lipi wiiea : 

bnn,xadoEei x,fltaIljoia is « 
ocieWi'S^ ibcir Maker-; aoi f 
pr^fc of i>;e gi jc, o/ - ■ 
boKird giMbcu be :c ' 
« ±?ir ^esecii'Jig t::: 
ft= errs-ty of Diciiear.:: 
!; J ":! ibai niij CIO.. 
liclei aScre. their beic^ >: 
c<i':i.':tcf 1-^ aie ela^.:. 
Ckix of itnr Jkmcm u 
Cuij ae C9 diaisuHoe o 
i;r-?:3f:'r; ;: liajj ccotnoe, i 
-iapaKfti. ic tray coDfdoa of fc 
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::•» life 10 fuppon. ihe Igcl"? Tiiat deCre 
icv-ii(y zaii i<cricoi;oa, ul.ich is, \a Ibme 
);tcc, ciiuril 10 cvcrjr or.£ of u<, muft h 
ICQ.'.:* jaiituScil: Del, il olt vieni are 1 
iCwCii 10 ac tttimiijiaie, all tlicfc difcou 
J>*'ril liJ V^fU ev»uiL:,aininew fcciicsof U 
;.ir,i.u[;j, ^:J j'crfi£liou, opeii on the fo' 
\:\. i,% ir.ay »Gii rccOiii:iic ui to all thefe 
ttic:::* a»il ti..ii:tki:. «hitii vre bcre tcrl* 
-;e i.ioit 10 i «i I WMU(teofirt] wen 
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